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FOREWORD BY THE COMMITTEE 


Americans at Play by Jesse P. Steiner is one of a 
series of monographs published under the direction of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, embody- 
ing scientific information assembled for the use of the Com- 
mittee in the preparation of its report entitled Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. 

The Committee was named by President Herbert Hoover 
in December, 1929, to survey social changes in this country 
in order to throw light on the emerging problems which 
now confront or which may be expected later to confront 
the people of the United States. The undertaking is unique 
in our history. For the first time the head of the Nation has 
called upon a group of social scientists to sponsor and direct 
a broad scientific study of the factors of change in modern 
society. 

Funds for the researches were granted by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, an expert staff was recruited from uni- 
versities and other scientific institutions, and a series of 
investigations was begun early in 1930 and concluded in 
1932. The complete report contains the findings of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends together 
with twenty-nine chapters prepared by experts in the 
various fields. 

Modern social life is so closely integrated as a whole that 
no change can occur in any of its phases without affecting 
other phases in some measure. Social problems arise largely 
from such unplanned reactions of the rapidly changing 
phases of social life upon the more stable phases. To give 
a few examples: changes in industrial technique react upon 
employment, changes in the character of adult work affect 
educational needs, changes in international relations affect 
domestic politics, changes in immigration policy affect the 
growth of population and the demand for farm products, 
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changes in consumption habits aflfect the demand for leisure 
and facilities for enjoying it, changes in demands for social 
service by governmental agencies affect taxes and public 
debts, changes in methods of communication tend to stand- 
ardize the mode of life in country and city. The effects 
noted in this list of illustrations in their turn cause other 
changes, and so on without assignable limits. 

The usual practice of concentrating attention upon one 
social problem at a time often betrays us into overlooking 
these intricate relations. Even when we find what appears 
to be a satisfactory solution of a single problem, we are 
likely to produce new problems by putting that solution 
into practice. Hence the need of making a comprehensive 
survey of the many social changes which are proceeding 
simultaneously, with an eye to their reactions upon one 
another. That task is attempted in the Committee’s report. 
Of course the list of changes there considered is not exhaus- 
tive. Nor can all the subtle interactions among social 
changes be traced. 

To safeguard the conclusions against bias, the researches 
were restricted to the analysis of objective data. Since the 
available data do not cover all phases of the many subjects 
studied, it was often impossible to answer questions of keen 
interest. But what is set forth has been made as trustworthy 
as the staff could make it by careful checking with factual 
records. Discussions which are not limited by the severe 
requirements of scientific method have their uses, which the 
Committee rates highly. Yet an investigation initiated by 
the President in the hope that the findings may be of 
service in dealing with the national problems of today and 
tomorrow, should be kept as free as possible from emotional 
coloring and unverifiable conjectures. Accuracy and reliabil- 
ity are more important in such an undertaking than liveli- 
ness or zeal to do good. If men and women of all shades 
of opinion from extreme conservatism to extreme radicalism 
can find a common basis of secure knowledge to build upon, 
the social changes of the future may be brought in larger 
measure under the control of social intelligence. 
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The Committee’s researches were not confined to pre- 
paring a general report laid out with proper regard for 
balance. Intensive investigations of considerable length 
were carried out in several directions where the importance 
of the subjects warranted and adequate data were available. 
Some investigators were rewarded by especially valuable 
developments of their programs on a scale which made it 
impossible to condense the results into a single chapter 
without serious loss. In these cases separate monographs 
are necessary to provide adequate presentation of the 
evidence and the findings. However, at least a part of 
the subject matter of each monograph is dealt with in the 
Committee’s general report, which should be read by all 
who wish to see a rounded picture of social trends. 
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PREFACE 


During recent years people have become much con- 
cerned with the recreational side of life and insist far more 
than in the past upon easy access to sports, amusements, 
and other leisure time diversions of a widely varied nature. 
While recreation has always been a matter of deep human 
interest, it now occupies a more fully accepted position in 
the scheme of human affairs and finds ready justification 
on the grounds of health and efficiency as well as relief 
from the routine of daily toil. In a very real sense recrea- 
tion has forged to the front as one of the compelling inter- 
ests in human life and has already developed to the point 
where it makes extraordinary demands upon time and 
energy and requires large financial expenditures to cover 
its mounting costs. 

Within this rapidly expanding field of recreational 
activities important changes are constantly taking place 
which are intimately bound up with the whole social and 
economic structure. The purpose of this volume is to 
study some of these more significant developments in order 
to determine if possible the direction the movement is 
taking. In this study of recent recreational trends it has not 
been possible to cover the entire field of leisure, which 
reaches out in many directions and includes an exceedingly 
wide range of activities. For purposes of this investigation 
emphasis has been placed primarily upon parks and play- 
grounds, competitive sports and games, commercial amuse- 
ments, leisure time clubs and associations, pleasure travel, 
and the varied activities associated with outdoor vacation 
life. Consideration has not been given to the intellectual 
and cultural leisure time pursuits such as reading, art, 
music, drama, and other interests of a similar nature. Very 
little attention also has been given to what might be called 
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private ways of spending leisure as for example informal 
calling and entertaining, amateur photography, stamp 
collecting, and the innumerable other hobbies and simple 
diversions that play such a large role in the daily lives of 
many people. Even within the specific phases of recreation 
chosen for study it has been necessary to limit attention 
to the more significant types of activities which may be 
regarded as fairly typical of the whole situation. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these limitations as to scope, this study, it is 
believed, is sufficiently comprehensive to give a fairly 
adequate picture of the more important recreational trends 
during recent years. 

In contrast with much of the literature in this field, this 
volume is not concerned with the promotion of any recrea- 
tional program nor does it attempt to appraise the value 
of the different types of recreational activities. Its distinc- 
tive feature is its effort to assemble from all available 
sources the materials that would throw light on the recent 
progress in recreation and give some indication of its 
present trends. In so far as possible it presents the quantita- 
tive data not only needed for determining the present 
status but useful also as a benchmark or basis for the 
measurement of future growth. The imfortunate gaps and 
inadequacies in the statistical materials are due at least 
partially to the lack of satisfactory records of recreational 
pursuits over a period of years. Existing recreational 
records are for the most part concerned with victories and 
championships rather than with growth of facilities, number 
of participants, and per capita costs. With no central 
authority responsible for the compilation of comprehensive 
data in the field of recreation, it has been a difficult and 
time consuming task to bring together the materials used 
in this study. 

In the preparation of this volume valuable assistance has 
been received from many persons and organizations. Special 
mention should be made of the staff of the National Recrea- 
tion Association who gave free access to their fiOies and 
unpublished materials. The author is deeply indebted to 
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Professor E. W. Montgomery of the University of Ken- 
tucky who assisted in the collection and tabulation of the 
statistical data and contributed the chapter on rural 
recreation. Special thanks are also due Professor Malcolm 
M. Willey of the University of Minnesota who read the 
entire manuscript and offered many helpful criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Jesse F. Steiner 

Univeesitt OP Washington, 

February, 1933, 
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AMERICANS AT PLAY 


Chapter I 

BACKGROUNDS AND BEGINNINGS OF 
AMERICAN RECREATION 

T he present widespread interest in ways and means 
of enjoying leisure stands in striking contrast to earlier 
attitudes toward leisure and its uses. The rigors of our 
pioneer days gave little room for the development of leisure 
time activities. The hard struggle to conquer the wilder- 
ness and provide the necessities of life was too severe to 
give much attention to play. The uncertain outcome of 
this struggle and the constant dangers faced added zest 
to this life of toil and furnished in some measure the 
emotional outlet now sought in amusements and com- 
petitive sports. 

Under such conditions it was natural to develop a 
philosophy of life that would exalt labor and look askance at 
unproductive activities. The idea that play was a form of 
idleness took such deep root in colonial times that even the 
play of children was frowned upon as undesirable. The 
Puritan revolt against the pleasures of life gave religious 
support to this philosophy of work and was a powerful 
factor in retarding the growth of recreational programs. 
The so-called worldly amusements were to be shunned in 
the interests of a higher goal in life. While this identifica- 
tion of pleasure with worldliness never won complete sup- 
port, the influence of this point of view was far flung and 
even at the present time has not entirely disappeared. 

Colonial Amusements. — ^Dominated by their ideas of 
the righteousness of labor and the sinfulness of useless 
diveraions, the pioneers of America built up a world in 
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which leisure and sport were forced as far as possible into 
the background. Nevertheless, escape from the strong lure 
of interesting diversions was a difficult matter and it is 
easy for the present generation to exaggerate the lack of 
pleasurable recreation of earlier days. At a time when 
Americans were an out-of-doors people struggling for a 
livelihood amid all the vicissitudes of nature, they were 
able to secure many of the thrills of sport while engaged 
in necessary industry. The pxirsuit of wild game held no 
less fascination for the hunter because his evening meal 
depended upon the results of the chase. Fishing furnished 
its moments of excitement even when followed as a means 
of livelihood. The rigors and hardships of pioneer conditions 
could not efface entirely the attractions of camp life and 
the lure of open spaces. 

Moreover, the less thrilling activities of daily toil fre- 
quently furnished occasions for neighborhood play. Corn 
huskings, barn raisings, and quiltings are examples of 
cooperative labor which gave opportunity for social inter- 
course and were enhvened by tests of skill and strength. 
Gatherings of this sort in which play was a by-product 
of work were a highly valued form of recreation well 
adapted to the rural situation that gave them birth. 
Religious meetings, also, although dominated by a rigid 
theology and a serious outlook on Hfe, became social oc- 
casions of real importance. In spite of the hard conditions 
of life that had to be faced, there was no dearth of the 
more simple pleasures which brought enjoyment during 
hours of work as well as of leisure. 

In addition to these forms of recreation that grew out of 
pioneer conditions, some of the sporting customs of Euro- 
pean peoples found their way to the American colonies 
and gained a considerable following among those not 
deterred by rehgious taboos. Bear and bull baiting and cock 
fighting were blood sports brought from abroad which 
became forms of diversion for the populace at colonial 
fairs and at other places where crowds gathered together. 
Cock fighting was especially popular in the southern 
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colonies and persisted as a sport until finally banned by 
law. The fox hunt, a traditional sport among the English 
gentry, was transplanted to colonial America and was 
long popular among the plantation owners in the South. 
Horse racing as early as the seventeenth century was 
securely established in the American colonies and became 
more widespread as leismre and wealth increased. Along 
with hunting and fishing it stands out as one of the chief 
sports of the American people during the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth century. The following notice 
published by the Virginia Gazette in 1739 gives contem- 
porary evidence of the kind and variety of sports and 
amusements that provided entertainment at the southern 
colonial fairs of that period. 

And for the Entertainment and Diversion of all Gentlemen and 
others that shall resort thereto, the following PEIZES are given to be 
contended for, at the Fair, viz. A good Hat to be cudgell’d for; and to be 
given to the Person that fairly wins it, by the common Buies of Play. 
A Saddle of 40 s. Value, to be run for, once round the Mile Course, 
adjacent to this city, by any Horse, Mare, or Gelding, carrying Horse- 
man’s Weight, and allowing Weight for Inches. A handsome Bridle to 
be given to the Horse that comes in Second. And a good Whip to the 
Horse that comes in Third. A Pair of Silver Buckles, Value 20 s. to 
be run for by Men, from the College to the Capitol. A Pair of Shoes 
to be given to him that comes in Second. And a Pair of Gloves to the 
Third. A Pair of Pumps to be danc’d for by Men. A handsome Firelock 
to be exercis’d for; and given to the Person that performs the Manual 
Exercise best. A Pig, with his Tail soap’d, to be run after; and to be 
given to the Person that catches him, and lifts him off the Ground 
fairly by the Tail. There will be several other Prizes given. And as the 
Fair is to hold three Days, there will be Horse racing, and a Variety of 
Diversions every Day; and the Prizes not here publicly mentioned (for 
want of Boom) will be then publicly declared, and appropriated in the 
best Manner. The Horses that run for the Saddle, are to be enter’d 
before Tm o'Clock on Wednesday Morning next, with Mr. Henry 
Bowcock, in Williamsburg; those that are not Contributors, to pay 
2s.dd at Entrance. The Horse that wins the Saddle, not to run for any 
other Prize this Fair. Proper Persons wiD be appointed to have the 
Direction and Management of the Fair, and to decide any Controversies 
that may happen, in relation to the Bounties and Prizes to be bestowed.^ 

^ John Allen Erout, AnmU of American Spofi, p. 24, Pageant of Aunerica, 
Vol. 15, New Haven, Yale Univennty Press, 1929. In the preparation of this 
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The vogue of sports and amusements varied in the 
different colonies; the Pennsylvania Quakers and the New 
England Puritans were the most straitlaced while the 
South enjoyed more freedom to indulge in popular diver- 
sions. Religious opposition retarded the growth of recrea- 
tional activities both North and South but nowhere were 
they ruled out entirely. Men of wealth and leisure kept 
their blooded horses and were enthusiastic patrons of the 
races as well as followers of the chase. Among the common 
people individual contests of strength and skill provided 
amusement for both spectators and participants. Organized 
team games were almost entirely unknown and participa- 
tion in athletic sports with the exception of wrestling, 
fighting and similar contests was limited to a very small 
number of people. The public spectacle, on the other hand, 
especially the horse race and the cock fight, attracted large 
numbers of people during this early period. All these 
diversions, however, ran counter to much of the public 
opinion of that day and had to make a place for them- 
selves in spite of widespread opposition. Even in the few 
colleges that had been estabhshed there was no encourage- 
ment given to the development of games and sports. 
President Wheelock of Dartmouth recommended in 1771 
that the “students turn the course of their diversions and 
exercises for their health to the practice of some manual 
arts, or cultivation of gardens and other lands, at the proper 
hours of leisure and intermissions from study.” In an essay 
on the “Amusements and Pimishments Proper for Schools ” 
published in 1790, it was suggested that the “amusements 
of our youth shall consist of such exercises as will be most 
subservient to their future employments in life.” Agri- 
cultural and mechanical employments were proposed as 
suitable means of diversion. The author quoted with 
approval the plan of the Methodist College in Maryland 
where “a large lot is divided between the scholars, and 
premiums adjudged to those who produce the most vege- 

chapter the author has drawn heavfly from the above volume and from F. G. 
Menke*s AU Sports Record Booh (1982 edition). 
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tables from their grounds, or who keep them in the best 
order.” “The Methodists,” he adds, “have wisely banished 
every species of play from their college.”^ 

Sports during the Nineteenth Century, — During the 
early half of the nineteenth century, America still retained 
many of the characteristics of a pioneer nation with vast 
areas unsettled, transportation inadequate, and rural 
ideas dominating the life of the people. Neither wealth nor 
leisure existed in sufficient measure to make possible much 
emphasis upon leisure time activities. Popular amuse- 
ments followed in the main the patterns set during the 
colonial period and were looked upon with disfavor by many 
influential leaders. Despite all obstacles, however, some 
headway was made in the development of recreational 
facilities and in the organization of clubs interested in the 
promotion of sports. During the first two decades of the 
century summer resorts were constructed along the Jersey 
shore and became popular among the wealthy residents 
of the eastern cities. Saratoga Springs, New York, and White 
Sulphur Springs, Virginia, were fashionable watering places 
before 1825. As early as 1830 the Cincinnati Anghng Club 
was organized and similar fishing clubs were formed in 
other cities about the middle of the century. In 1831 the 
Sportsmen’s Club of Cincinnati carried on competitive 
shooting at wild pigeons and quails released from ground 
traps. The New York Yacht Club was organized in 1844 
and conducted annual regattas that attracted wide attention. 
In 1851 this club sent a yacht to England to partici- 
pate in the English races. Boat clubs and rowing associa- 
tions became common during the forties and fifties and 
both amateur and professional rowing and sculling races 
were held. The first intercollegiate boat race between 
Harvard and Yale was held in 1852. The Knickerbocker 
Baseball Club was established in New York in 1845 and by 
1858 there was a sufficient number of baseball players to 
form a National Association of Baseball Players. Ice 


® U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 6, Physical Training in American 
CoUeges, 1885, pp. 15-17. 
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skating became popular in northern cities in the fifties. 
Skating clubs were formed and races and figure skating 
became prominent winter diversions. Professional foot- 
races were also a common diversion throughout the first 
half of the century. A newspaper account of such a race 
held at Hoboken in 1844 stated that “from the head of the 
quarter stretch quite around to the drawgate, the enclosed 
space was so densely crammed as to render it nearly im- 
possible to clear a space wide enough for the pedestrians 
to run through. Thousands fiilled the stands, but it would 
have required the amphitheatre of Titus to have accom- 
modated the crowd.”® 

These examples are sufficient to indicate the rising tide 
of sports and amusements which gained greater headway as 
the century advanced. For the most part they were mere 
beginnings by small groups of people and were by no means 
widely or securely established. Recreational activities were 
tolerated rather than encouraged during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It was not until the decades imme- 
diately following the Civil War that popular interest in 
sports began to develop in a more widespread manner. 
Baseball had been a popular game among the Union troops 
and after their demobilization amateur teams were formed 
in many cities. In 1869 the leading ball club of Cincinnati 
became the first professional nine and two years later eight 
professional teams organized the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Players. The public took great inter- 
est in the rivalries of the professional teams and attended 
their games in growing numbers. Approximately 10,000 
people witnessed the opening game in New York in 1886. 
In 1875 roller skating was introduced into America and 
soon gained wide popularity. It is estimated that $20,000,- 
000 were invested in roller skating properties by the year 
1885. The skating rinks were patronized by both men and 
women and became social centers of importance in many 
places. The League of American Wheelmen was formed in 
1880 and had a membership of more than 10,000 in 1886. 

*Krout» oy. cU,, p. 186 . 
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Between 1883 and 1887 a great deal of publicity was given 
to a bicycle tour around the world carried out successfully 
by an American, Duriag the nineties cycle clubs were or- 
ganized in almost every city, long tours were undertaken, 
races held, and many thousands adopted bicycle riding as 
their daily recreation. In 1869 there were at least 15 yacht 
clubs holding annual regattas. Twenty years later there 
were more than 125 cruising and racing associations main- 
taining yachts of different kinds in the harbors along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes. Croquet 
was brought to America in the sixties and during the follow- 
ing two decades enjoyed wide vogue throughout the coun- 
try. Its rise is of special significance since it was one of the 
first outdoor games freely participated in by both men and 
women. The first national croquet tournament was held in 
1882. International cricket matches were played with 
Canadian teams in 1853 and with English teams in 1859. A 
national archery tournament was held in 1879 under the 
auspices of the National Archery Association. That same 
year shooting ranges were maintained by 144 rifle clubs 
aflSliated with the National Rifle Association. The New 
York Athletic Club was established in 1868 to promote 
interest in track and field events. Similar clubs were or- 
ganized in other large cities and prospered sufficiently to 
construct club buildings well equipped for sport and social 
activities of their members. The first intercollegiate track 
and field contests were held in 1874 and the following year 
the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America was organized. In 1887 the National Cross Coun- 
try Association was formed to promote cross country races, 
which had been introduced from England a few years 
earlier. Walking contests were especially popular in the 
seventies. The sports journals of that time were filled with 
the exploits of both amateur and professional pedestrians, 
some of whom competed in races between distant cities. 
The first of the modem Olympic games, held in Athens in 
1896, was attended by a team of American contestants who 
won a majority of the events. Outing and hiking clubs 
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enjoyed a wide vogue during the eighties and nineties. 
Coney Island was a famous resort as early as the seventies 
with its dancing pavilions, shooting galleries, and side 
shows. The annual trek southward to winter resorts began 
to assume considerable proportions during the nineties. 
Growing interest in camping and outdoor life was also 
apparent at this time but was hampered by lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Football and baseball had become great 
public spectacles before the end of the century. Golf and 
tennis, destined later to sweep rapidly over the whole coun- 
try, had gained a foothold before 1900. 

Even this cursory review of the growth of sports and 
games makes it clear that the foundations of the modern 
recreational movement were broadly and effectively laid 
during the nineteenth century, and more especially during 
its closing decades. This century was a period of beginnings 
characterized by the gradual breakdown of traditional 
prejudices against play and amusements. It was a time of 
awakening of interest in the possibilities of leisure and of 
the building up of new patterns in recreational life. This 
movement went forward slowly, and as late as 1858 Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote this scathing criticism of the city 
youth of his day: “I am satisfied that such a set of black- 
coated, stiff -jointed, soft-muscled, paste-complexioned 
youth as we can boast in our Atlantic cities never before 
sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage ... We have a 
few good boatmen, no good horsemen that I hear of, nothing 
remarkable, I believe, in cricketing, and as for any great 
athletic feat performed by a gentleman in these latitudes, 
society would drop a man who should run around the 
Common in five minutes.”^ While later in the century this 
urban indifference to athletic sports was much less apparent, 
the chief interest of the populace was in public spectacles 
rather than in active participation in the games themselves. 
It was professional and not amateur athletics that claimed 
a large share of public attention. The furore over college 
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athletics during the late eighties and nineties was brought 
about by inter-collegiate contests participated in by a 
comparatively small number of picked and highly trained 
athletes. There was no strong demand at that time for the 
development of intramural sports in which all the students 
could join. The stage was all set for the expansion of 
recreational activities among the mass of the people but the 
great advance in this direction did not take place until the 
opening decades of the twentieth century. 

The Rise of Modem Recreation. — The spectacular 
development of modern recreation has gone along with the 
rising tide of industry and the growth of cities during the 
past forty years. The expansion of recreation has been a 
large city movement and has gained acceleration as 
urbanization has advanced. As long as Americans were 
occupied chiefly with land settlement and the exploitation 
of natural resources, there was neither opportunity nor 
great necessity for an elaborate system of leisure time 
activities. But with the growth of industry cities began to 
expand and the whole tempo of American life changed. In 
1890 only 40 per cent of the American people lived in 
urban territory while in 1930 the urban residents con- 
stituted 56.2 per cent of the total population. Between 
1890 and 1930 the number of cities over 100,000 grew 
from 28 to 93 while the population in cities of this class 
increased nearly 275 per cent. During this period increasing 
numbers of people hitherto accustomed to out-of-door life 
were forced to work in factories and live in crowded urban 
districts. As machinery improved, routine tasks became 
the common lot of workmen, thus adding greatly to the 
monotony of labor. With their work speeded up by the 
machine and their hours of labor measured by the time 
clock, there was little opportunity to mingle pleasure with 
toil as had been possible under more simple conditions of 
employment. The traditional amusements of a rural 
people became pitifully inadequate and unsatisfying for 
factory workers and for the large numbers of people caught 
in the meshes of the business and the industrial world. 
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One of the reactions to this advancing urbanization has 
been the demand for shorter hours of labor so that more 
leisure would be available at the close of the working day. 
During the past fifty years the normal work-week in 
American industry has been reduced approximately 20 
hours.® The amount of leisure that has been attained varies 
with different industries and with different grades of 
employment, but for nearly all classes the long hours of an 
earlier generation has been decreased to a marked degree. 
Moreover, annual vacations of a week to a month in length 
have become more widespread and modern inventions have 
lightened the toil of those engaged in the daily tasks of the 
home. The advance of machine industry has been marked 
by an expansion of leisure which would have been regarded 
as impossible at the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
It has been within this new world of leisure that modern 
recreation has developed. Released from long hours of toil, 
people in increasing numbers have turned eagerly to 
recreational activities as an important part of their daily 
routine. Sports and amusements during the nineteenth 
century were ordinarily for the privileged few and were 
seldom enjoyed by the rank and file of the people except on 
holidays and special occasions. The remarkable expansion of 
recreation during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century has come about in response to the more universal 
demand for pleasurable ways of spending the leisure that is 
now so widely available. 

Closely associated with expanding leisure is the increasing 
capacity of a large proportion of the American public to 
make purchases beyond the mere necessities of life. While 
the general upward trend in money wages in this country 
during the past forty or fifty years has been in a consider- 
able measure offset by higher prices of commodities, there 
can be no doubt of the wide prevalence of a higher standard 
of living during the last decade than at the opening of the 


® President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in 
the United States, Chapter XVL 
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present century.® Tlie greater purchasing power of the 
American public is apparent not merely from recent studies 
of family budgets but from the extraordinary consumption 
of commodities formerly beyond the means of all except the 
higher income classes. One automobile for every 5.3 persons 
in the population and a radio in two-jSfths of the families 
are facts indicative of a new scale of living unique in the 
history of the nation. It has been this financial surplus 
remaining after essential needs are met that has brought 
recreational activities within reach of so many people. 
Increased purchasing ability gave momentum to the 
recreation movement and made possible its recent expan- 
sion along so many varied lines. A significant aspect of 
modern recreation is the trend away from the more simple 
pleasures to activities that require considerable outlay for 
facilities and equipment for play. With few exceptions the 
most popular games and sports are those that make heavy 
drains upon family budgets. Modern recreation occupies a 
prominent place in the present high cost of living and could 
have developed in such an extensive manner only in a 
period when there was capacity to meet a rising tide of 
expenditures. 

This building of an urbanized, industrial world in which 
leisure time activities foimd a congenial soil for develop- 
ment has been accompanied by a changing outlook on life 
with greater emphasis upon the values of play and recrea- 
tion. The modern recreation movement began to go for- 
ward when play gained recognition as a means to healthful 
living and was no longer stigmatized as a form of idleness. 
The early years of this century saw not merely a marked 
decline in religious opposition to amusements but also the 
promotion of recreational programs by chm-ches and other 
religious organizations. A new era in the history of recrea- 
tion began when the government accepted responsibility 
for the provision of public recreational facilities. Of real 


® lUd.p consult this source for data concerning recent changes in standards of 
livings 
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significance also is the greater willingness of the public 
school to accept as one of its functions the training of 
children for the wise use of leisure. The idea that adults 
as well as children need suitable facilities for games and 
sports, which did not gain full support until the years 
immediately following the World War, is largely responsible 
for the extraordinarily rapid growth of outdoor athletic 
sports during the past decade. Even more recently the 
right of women to participate freely in outdoor games has 
become widely recognized and is already making neces- 
sary a further expansion of recreational facilities. 

During the past thirty years the earlier prejudices against 
sports and amusements have been replaced by an almost 
equally intolerant belief in their value and necessity. 
Recreation has become so securely entrenched in the habits 
and folkways of the people that it is now a dominating 
force wielding strong influence in many directions. In the 
eager rush to secure more time for recreational activities, 
Sunday blue laws have been swept aside and the entire 
week-end has for large numbers of people been turned 
entirely over to the pursuit of pleasure. The growing 
interest in adult recreation has brought a new and powerful 
force into the struggle for shorter hours of labor. The 
opening of the doors of recreation to the mass of the people 
strengthens their determination to attain a standard of 
living that will include ample provision for the enjoy- 
ment of leisure. Cities have found it profitable to build 
up recreational facilities and give them wide publicity in 
their efforts to attract new industries and increase their 
population. So universal has become the interest in recrea- 
tion that it has led to the building up of huge enterprises 
reaching out into many fields of business and industry. The 
manufacture and sale of sporting goods, the furnishing of 
amusements on a commercial basis, and the vast army of 
coaches, play directors, professional sportsmen, sport 
writers, and others who make their living within the 
field of recreation are powerful forces that have been called 
into being by the insatiable desire for play and amuse- 
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ment. The direction this whole movement is taking is a 
matter deserving of serious study. In the following chapters 
an effort is made to indicate some of the more important 
changes during recent years in modern American recreation 
in order to make clear its present status and to throw light 
if possible on probable trends in the futirre. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF URBAN PLAYGROUNDS 
AND PARKS 

W TTTT/E the modern recreation movement sends its 
roots deep into the remote past and is the product of 
a large variety of factors and forces, any attempt to describe 
and interpret its course of development in America may very 
properly begin with the establishment of children’s play- 
grounds and the gradual transformation of municipal parks 
into public recreation areajS equipped with play facilities 
for both young and old. It was the lack of suitable oppor- 
tunities for the play of children living in the congested por- 
tions of large cities that stimulated early efforts in the field 
of public recreation. The initial impetus of this new move- 
ment came from social and civic workers who provided 
funds for the establishment of the first public playgrounds 
and began building up a public opinion favorable to govern- 
mental support and direction of public recreational facilities. 

One of the first landmarks of this play movement was 
the construction in 1886 by a private organization in 
Boston of a few sand gardens for children of kindergarten 
age. A few years later the park department of this same city 
built the Charlesbank Outdoor Gymnasium. In 1889 a few 
public tennis courts were provided in Washington and 
Jackson parks in Chicago and at about the same time per- 
mission was given to play baseball in these parks. The 
New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds was incor- 
porated in 1890 but because of lack of public interest little 
was accomplished until a few years later. According to the 
1907 Year Book of the Playground Association of America 
(now the National Becfeation Association), public play- 
grounds were in operation in 11 cities prior to 1900. While 
their information was not complete, it is quite clear that 
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this new movement had made very little headway before 
the opening of the present century. 

Growth of Public Playgrounds.^ — During the past two 
decades there has been a fairly rapid increase in the number 
of cities reporting public playgrounds. The best available 


Table 1. — Number of Cities Reporting Public Playgrounds, by 
Geographical Divisions and Classes of Cities, 1910, 1920, 1930® 


Geographical 

division 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Per cent 
of 

increase 

1920-1930 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
of all 
cities with 
play- 
grounds 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
of all 
cities with 
play- 
grounds 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
of all 
cities with 
play- 
grounds 

United States 

180 

7.5 

428 

15 4 

695 

22.0 

62.6 

New England 

44 

12.2 

92 

31.5 

123 

53.0 

33.7 

Middle Atlantic 

60 

12 0 

131 

21.7 

178 

24 8 

35.8 

East North Central 

27 

5 2 

89 

15.2 

157 

23.9 

65.1 

West North Central 

14 

5.0 

32 

9.9 

51 

14.5 

59.4 

South Atlantic 

11 

5.2 

34 

12.5 

3 

18.5 

85.3 

East South Central 

4 

3.2 

10 

5.9 

18 

9 3 

80.0 

West South Central 

2 

1.1 

6 

2 3 

32 

9.9 

433.3 

Mountain 

2 

2.1 

11 

9 4 

21 

16.2 

90.9 

Pacific 

16 

13.9 

23 

13 9 

52 

23.5 

126.1 

Classes of cities 








All cities 

180 

7.5 

428 

15.4 

695 

22.0 

62.6 

MOO- 5,000 .... 

1 


26 

2 0 

47 

3.5 

80.7 

5.000- 10,000.. . 

12 

1.9 

83 

11.5 

113 

13.3 

36.1 

10,000- 25.000 

51 

IS. 7 

122 

26 5 

238 

89.3 

95.0 

25,000- 50,000 

41 

34.2 

78 

54.5 

124 

67.0 

58.9 

50.000-100,000 

37 

62 7 

58 

77.3 

87 

86.7 

50.0 

100,000-500,000 

30 

71.4 

50 

87.7 

70 

88.8 

40.0 

500,000 and over. . . . 

8 

100.0 

11 

91.7 

13 

100.0 

18.2 


« Compiled from the Year Books of the National Becreation Association and the volumes on 
Population of the TJ. S. Bureau of the Census for the years indicated. 


1 The term ** public playground” as used in this discussion refers to all play- 
grounds open to the general public and includes those supported by private 
contributions as well as by school, park, or other governmental funds. 

The data have been compiled from the Year Books of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. The number of cities reporting playgrounds and the number 
of playgrounds differ somewhat from the figures given by the National Recrea- 
tion Association. This is explained by the fact that in this report towns under 
2,500 population are exduded, as wdl as all Canadian cities. Moreover, the 
totals given in the Year Books frequently include towns and small cities about 
which there is not suflScient information to justify their inclusion in the statistical 
tables used in the pr^aration of this report. 
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information indicates that the number of cities above 
2,500 population maintaining playgrounds in 1910 was 180; 
in 1920 the number of playground cities had increased to 
4.28, and in 1930 they numbered 695. In 1910 only 7.5 per 


Table 2. — Number of Public PLAYGROuisrDS by Geographical Divisions and 
Classes of Cities, 1910, 1920, 1930® 


Gesographical 

division 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Per cent 
of 

increase 

1920-1930 

Number 
of play- 
grounds 

Number 

per 

100,000 

urban 

popula- 

tion 

Number 
of play- 
grounds 

Number 

per 

100,000 

urban 

popula- 

tion 

Number 
of play- 
grounds 

Number 

per 

100,000 

urban 

popula- 

tion 

United States 

1,300 

3 0 

4,139 

7.6 

7,240 

10.5 

74 9 

New England ... 

268 

4 9 

699 

11 9 

922 

14 6 

31 9 

Middle Atlantic 

617 

4 5 

1,395 

8 3 

2,225 

10.9 

59 5 

East North Central 

145 

1.5 

993 

7.6 

1,479 

8.8 

48 9 

West North Central 

70 

1 8 

296 

6.2 

475 

8.5 

60 5 

South Atlantic 

92 

2 9 

288 

6.6 

703 

12.3 

144.1 

East South Central 

21 

1.3 

106 

5.3 

228 

8 2 

115.1 

West South Central 

8 

0.4 

60 

2 0 

270 

6.1 

350.0 

Mountain 

9 

0.9 

56 

4.6 

165 

11 3 

194.6 

Pacific 

70 

2.9 

246 

7.0 

773 

14.0 

214.2 

Classes of cities 








All cities 

1,300 

3 0 

4,139 

7.6 

7,240 

10.5 

74.9 

2,500- 5,000 

1 

0 02 

31 

0.7 

103 

2.2 

232 3 

5,000- 10,000 

20 

0.5 

175 

4.0 

259 

4.4 

48 0 

10,000- 25,000 

95 

1.7 

350 

5.0 

955 

10.5 

172.9 

25.000- 50,000 

131 

3 2 

449 

8.9 

834 

18.0 

85.7 

50,000-100,000 

176 

4.2 

527 

10.0 

1,100 

16 9 

108.7 

100,000-500,000 

307 

3.5 

1,044 

9.4 

1,761 

11.4 

68 7 

500,000 and over 

570 

0.0 

1,563 

9.6 

2,228 

10.7 

42 5 


® Compiled from the Year Books of the National Recreation Association and the volumes on 
Population of the U. S. Bureau of the Census for the years indicated. 


cent of the cities above 2,500 population had playgrounds, 
while in 1930 this percentage had increased to 22. The 
greatest increase in the number of cities reporting play- 
grounds is found in the cities under 25,000 population. 
Since 1910 the number of playground cities of this class 
increased six times while those above 25,000 more than 
doubled (Table 1). 
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The number of playgrounds in cities above 2,500 popula- 
tion increased from 4,139 in 1920 to 7,240 in 1930, a gain of 
74.9 per cent. Their growth has been more rapid than the 
urban population, for in 1910 there were 3 playgrounds per 
100,000 urban population; in 1920, 7.6 per 100,000; and in 
1930, 10.5 (Table 2) . Two-thirds of all public playgrounds 
in operation in 1910 were in cities of 100,000 and above. 
Eight of the largest cities had 43.8 per cent of the play- 


Table 3. — Pbb Cent DisTRiBnTioN op Piatgrounds and XJbban Poptji^tion, 
BT Classes op Cities, 1910, 1920, 1930® 


Class of city i 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Per cent 
urban 
population 

Per cent 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
urban 
population 

Per cent 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
urban 
population 

Per cent 
play- 
grounds 

All classes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


£,500“ 5,000 

9.6 


8 5 

0.7 

6.8 

1.4 

5,000“ 10,000 

10. S 

1.5 

9.2 

4.3 

8.6 

3.5 

10,000“ 25,000 

13.2 

7.4 

12.8 

8.4 

13.2 

12.8 

25,000“ 50,000 

9 5 


9.3 


9.3 

11,4 

50,000"100.000 

9.8 

13.6 

9 7 

12.7 

9.4 

15.4 

100,000-500,000 

20.6 

23.7 


25,3 

22.4 

24.1 

500,000 and over 

27 0 

43 8 

30.1 

37.7 

30.3 

31.4 


« Compiled from the Year Books of the National Recreation Association and the Volumes on 
Population of the U. S, Bureau of the Census for the years indicated. 


grounds at that time. The cities of 25,000 and under, on 
the other hand, made a slow beginning in the establish- 
ment of these facilities but showed consistent progress 
when once well started. In 1910 cities of this class had 8.9 
per cent of the public playgrounds and in 1930 their per- 
centage had about doubled. The cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and above had 47.6 per cent of the total urban 
population and 67.5 per cent of the playgrounds in 1910, 
while 20 years later the percentage of playgrounds in cities 
of this class was only slightly greater than their percentage 
of the urban population (Table 3). In 1910 the cities of 
500,000 and over had made the beat provision for these 
recreational facilities considered from the point of view 
of the number per 100,000 urban population. In 1930 the 
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first place had shifted to the medium sized cities, with 
the larger cities ranking second and the smaller cities 
ranking lowest as they had from the beginning of the recrea- 
tion movement (Table 2). 

The playground movement originated in the northeastern 
states (New England and Middle Atlantic) and gradually 
developed two other concentration areas, one in the East 
North Central states and the other on the Pacific coast 
in California. The northeastern states in 1910 and in 1920 
had the largest number of playgrounds per 100,000 urban 
population, but in 1930 the Pacific coast states took first 
place. On the basis of proportion of urban population, 
all the geographical divisions except the two comprising 
the northeastern states had less than their quota in 1910. 
Twenty years later the only divisions that failed to at- 
tain their quota were the East and West North Central 
and the East and West South Central. One of the trends 
in the playground movement has been toward a more 
equitable distribution of playgrounds throughout the en- 
tire country. In 1910, 84.7 per cent of the playgroxmds 
were found in the North while in 1930 this section of the 
country had only 70.4 per cent. The South in the mean- 
time had increased its proportion of playgrounds from 9.2 
per cent to 16.6 per cent, and the West from 6.1 per cent to 
13.0 per cent. In 1930 both the North and the South 
closely approximated their quota of playgroimds while 
the West exceeded its quota by 3 per cent. Since 1920 the 
rate of increase in the number of playgrounds has been 
much greater in the South and West than in the North 
(Table 4). 

Changes in Playground Construction and Activities. — 
When public playgroxmds were first established, the equip- 
ment used consisted mostly of the tsTpe of apparatus com- 
mon in the gymnasium. The playgrounds were usually 
small and this kind of equipment was especially appro- 
priate because it accommodated large numbers in a small 
space. This traditional equipment is still widely used in 
modem playgrounds and is supplemented by very few new 
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devices. Perhaps the greatest change is the declining use 
of such gymnastic apparatus as the buck, horse, and parallel 
bars. Swings, slides, travelling rings, giant strides, see- 
saws, and horizontal bars maintain their former popularity 
among children and are still recommended as standard 


Table 4. — Peb Cent Distribution of Playgrounds and Urban Population, 
BY Geographical Divisions, 1910, 19X0, lOSO'^ 


i 

! 


1910 

1920 

1930 

Section 

Geographical 

division 

Per cent 
urban 
popula- 
tion 

Per cent ^ 
play- ] 
grounds 

Per cent 
urban 
popula- 
tion 

Per cent 
play- 
grounds 

Per cent 
urban 
popula- 
tion 

Per cent 
play- 
grounds 


100 

100 

lOO 

100 


100 




New England 

H 8 

20.6 


16 9 

9.1 

12 7 


Middle Atlantic. . . . 


47.3 

SO 7 

38.7 

29 6 

30.7 

North . . . 

East North Central 


11. a 


24 1 

24.4 

20.4 


West North Central 

9.1 

5.4 

8.7 

7 2 

8.1 

6.6 


Total 

76.7 

1 84.7 

74.2 

81.9 

71.2 

70,4 




South Atlantic 

7 3 

7.0 

8 0 

6 9 

8 3 

9,7 

South . . . 

East South Central 

3.7 

• 1.6 

8 7 

2 6 

4 0 

8.2 

West South Central 

4 6 

0.6 

5.6 

1 4 

6 4 

8.7 


Total 

15.6 

' 9.2 

17 2 

10.9 

18 7 

16.6 





Mountain 

2 2 

0.7 

£ 2 

1.3 

2 1 

2 3 

West .... 

Pacific. . . 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6 9 

8 0 

10 7 

Total 

7.8 

6.1 

8.6 

7.2 

10.1 

IS 0 


« Compiled from the Year Books of the National Recreation Association and the Volumes on 
Population of the U. S. Bureau of the Census for the years indicated. 


equipment for modern playgrounds. "While the nature 
of the equipment has remained fundamentally the same, 
marked improvements have been made in construction 
and in the use of more durable materials which have re- 
sulted in greater safety and longer use. 

Without doubt emphasis in playground construction 
has been turning rapidly in the direction of providing 
greater facilities for different kinds of games. Although 
the earlier playgrounds, when their size permitted, had 
some open space for such team games as baseball and 
football, little attention was given to the provision of 
facilities for a wide variety of sports. Emphasis was for 
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the most part upon simple group games which required 
a minimum of equipment and very little in the way of 
specially constructed grounds. At the present time a well 
equipped playground or playfield frequently includes 
provision for such games and sports as field hockey, 
playground ball, volley ball, handball, soccer, roque, 
shuflBe board, archery, horseshoes, clock golf, bowling, 
and tennis. In large playfields space is usually set aside 
for baseball and football; swimming pools and public 
bathing facilities are also frequently provided. Other 
recent changes are better seating facilities for spectators, 
outdoor theaters, more satisfactory surfacing of play areas, 
greater attention to beautifying the grounds, and night 
illumination so that outdoor games may be played after 
dark.® 

The recent expansion in facilities for physical activities 
and team games of many different kinds has been paralleled 
by increased emphasis upon a wide variety of special 
activities planned to meet the needs of different age groups. 
In 1910 only a small number of special playground activities 
formed a part of the regular program, but in 1930 they 
had become so numerous and diversified that they occupied 
a position of importance closely rivaUing that held by 
athletic sports. Among the 40 special activities of play- 
grounds mentioned in the 1930 Year Book of the National 
Recreation Association, some of the more popular are art 
work, badge tests, circus, folk dancing, social dancing, 
handcraft, holiday celebrations, model aircraft, motion 
pictures, nature study, band concerts, community singing, 
pageants, and plays. 

Play Supervision and Direction. — One of the important 
advances in the play movement has been the growing 
recognition of the value of leaders specially trained for 
the task of supervising and directing the playground 
activities. Largely through the influence of the National 
Recreation Association, the policy of providing trained 


® George D. Butler, “Changes in Playground Design and Equipment,’’ Recrea- 
tion. 26 : 96-96 ( 1931 ). 
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leaders is becoming more widely accepted. In 1910 the 
number of employed play leaders was 3,345 and twenty 
years later they had increased to 24,949. Between 1920 
and 1930 the number of play leaders considerably more 
than doubled while the number of playgrounds increased 
75 per cent. With a growing number of playgrounds 
open throughout the year, there is being built up a pro- 
fessional group of play leaders whose employment is 
no longer limited to summer vacations. In 1930 there 
were reported 1,399 playgrounds open throughout the 
year with 2,660 year round play supervisors. One of 
the activities of the National Recreation Association is the 
operation of a graduate training school in New York 
City for the preparation of playground workers. Supple- 
menting the work of this school the Association conducts 
numerous institutes and short courses in different cities 
throughout the country. So widespread is the interest 
in this new type of employment that at least 140 colleges 
and universities offer vocational or pre-professional courses 
for recreation leaders. One of the important advances 
made during the past decade is the higher standards of 
play leadership and the wider recognition of the need of 
professional training for work of this kind. 

Public School Playgrounds. — While traditionally the 
American public school has had as a part of its plant a 
school yard, it has only recently been considered essential 
to provide space sufficient for a playground planned to 
meet the needs of children of different ages. In 1908 it 
was estimated that the average play space per pupil was 
10 to 20 square feet except in the newest schools where 
30 square feet was regarded as a suitable standard.® When 
it is realized that with 30 square feet per child, one acre 
will provide a playgroimd for 1,452 children, it is quite 
clear that school yards a generation ago were by no means 
well suited for recreational purposes. 

During recent years there has been a marked tendency to 
secure more ample grounds when school buildings are 
^ lUd,, pp. 95-96, 
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erected in new locations. In Roctester, New York, 12 
recently purckased school sites contained an average of 
slightly more than 10 acres, approximately four times 
larger than the average site of schools previously built in 
that city. The standard set for school sites in Gary, Indiana, 
is 20 acres, ten of which are for the school building and 
playground and the remainder for a public park. In 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 10 schools erected since 
1918 have a total of 265 acres of playground, athletic 
field, and park. These and other similar examples collected 
by the United States Oflace of Education seem to present 
satisfactory evidence of the trend toward more extensive 
school grounds.^ 

Nevertheless, the movement to provide more play space 
for children in school has proceeded somewhat slowly and 
unevenly. The small school yards of a generation ago 
still exist in large numbers and in some cases they have 
been seriously encroached upon by the erection of additional 
school buildings. In spite of all the progress that has been 
made, there are still many public schools without play- 
grounds. A survey of the status of physical education in 
city public schools published in 1929 pointed out that 20 
per cent of the elementary schools in cities having a popula- 
tion of 30,000 to 100,000 had no playgrounds and that 
scarcely 50 per cent of the city high schools were provided 
with either playgroxmds or athletic fields.® In 1928, 8 of 
the 48 elementary schools in Rochester, New York, had no 
usable play space and only 6 had playgrounds as large as 
two or three acres. The average play space was .74 acres 
or 44 square feet per child.® A similar survey of Indianapolis 
in 1929 revealed that the grade schools in that city had an 
average of only 59.5 square feet of play space for each 

^ Marie M. Ready, School Flay groundi^ Pamphlet No. 10, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1930, pp. 36-38. See also Proceedings of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, Senate Document No. 117, 69th Congress, 1st Session, 1926, p. 104. 

® Marie M, Ready, Physical Education in City Public Schools, Physical Educa- 
tion Series, No, 10, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1929, pp. 92-93, 99, 

® C. B. Raitt, A Survey of Recreational FacUiUes in Rochester, New York, 
Rochester Bureau of Munidi^ Research, Rochester, New York, 1929, pp. 212- 
216 , 
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school child/ These facts, which seem to be fairly typical 
of the situation in large cities, give some indication of the 
difficulties confronted by thdse who are endeavoring to 
develop a more adequate recreational program in the public 
schools. The new standards, which call for at least 5 acres 
for elementary schools, 10 acres for junior high schools, 
and 20 acres for senior high schools, are evidently being 
applied in many cities when new school sites are purchased, 
but cannot without almost prohibitive expense be put into 
effect in the case of old school plants located in congested 
districts where land values are high. 

While legislation pertaining to the size of school play- 
grounds still lags behind the standards set up by competent 
authorities, considerable advance has been made in 
recent years. In 1930 there were at least 8 states that had 
passed laws which set up minimum requirements for school 
playgrounds. State boards of education in 20 states have 
adopted rules and regulations governing the size of school 
sites. The areas required by law or by regulations of state 
boards of education vary from one to six acres for elemen- 
tary schools and from two to ten acres for high schools. 
Since 1925 about a dozen states have passed laws stating 
the maximum areas which school boards may take by con- 
demnation proceedings, if necessary. In general these areas 
run from two to ten acres.® Because of the growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of outdoor sports, this legislation is 
strongly supported by public opinion. There can be no 
doubt of the trend toward more adequate play space for 
public school children although the enlargement of school 
grounds procured during an earlier period will likely proceed 
slowly because of the expense involved. 

The growing interest in recreation facilities for school 
children is apparent also in the progress made in providing 
more indoor play space for use during inclement weather. 
Either a gymnasium or an auditorium that can be used as 

^ E. T. T W , The Leisure of a People: A RepoH of a Recreation Survey of Indiatut- 
poJij, Indiamapolis, 1988, p. 284. 

* Marie M. Eeady, School Playgrounde. Pamphlet No. 10. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1930, pp. 4--9. 
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a gymnasium is now regarded as standard equipment for 
new school buildings. Playrooms and less frequently swim- 
ming pools are also provided by some of the modern school 
plants. Unfortunately many thousands of old school build- 
ings do not contain facilities for indoor play since they 
were built at a time when the need for recreational equip- 
ment was less keenly felt. In a recent study of the equip- 
ment for physical education in city public schools it was 
found that only 30 per cent of the elementary and high 
schools reporting in 410 cities had gymnasiums. Forty- 
eight per cent of the schools reported neither gymnasiums 
nor play rooms and presumably had made no provision for 
indoor games. Swimming pools were provided in one or 
more of the public schools in 23 per cent of the cities 
studied.® While provision for indoor recreation in the public 
schools is apparently on the increase, it seems to be lagging 
behind the development of grounds for outdoor games. 

The more liberal provision for sports and games by public 
school authorities has made more apparent the need of 
supervision and direction of the children during their 
regular play periods, including the late afternoons and 
Saturdays when school is not in session. Especially is it 
becoming evident that there must be a breaking away from 
the old tradition that school grounds must be closed as soon 
as school is di sm i ss ed. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in New Jersey reports a “tendency toward organizing 
activities for the pupils in the afternoon hours after the 
usual closing hour of school. This responsibility for the 
leisure-time of the child between the closing hour of school 
and the supper hour is being increasingly accepted by 
boards of education.”^® This tendency, however, is appar- 
ently not yet widespread. In a report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1929 it is stated that “few 
city school boards have provided for supervision of school 
yards during after-school hours. Nearly all of this work is 
voluntary as yet, and the most substantial supervision 

® Marie M. Ready, Physical Education in City Public Schooh, Physical Bduoa- 
tion Series, No. 10, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1929, p. 99. 

Information given in a letter under date of March 5, 1931. 
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provided has been gained through cooperation with the 
city playground and recreation departments.”^^ One of the 
important recreational problems faced by many American 
communities is the devising of ways and means whereby 
children may make larger use of the play facilities of the 
school located in their neighborhood. 

Expansion of Urban Parks. — The municipal park move- 
ment gained considerable headway in the larger cities during 
the closing decades of last century but popular interest in 
the development of parks in all cities, both large and small, 
is a product of the past twenty-five years. Prior to 1900 the 
idea prevailed that city parks should provide the kind of 
recreation that comes from quiet enjoyment of well land- 
scaped, wooded areas. Park properties were first developed 
by horticultural experts and were not regarded as suitable 
places for active games and sports. The recent emphasis 
upon parks as playgrounds for the people, adults as well as 
children, initiated a new era in park design and construction 


Table 5. — Growth of Municipal Parks, 1907, 1916, 1930 


1 

Size of city 

1907<* 

1916^ 

1930« 

Park 

acreage 

Population 
per acre 
of parks 

Park 

acreage 

Population 
per acre 
of parks 

Park 

acreage 

Population 
per acre 
of parks 

All cities 

76,566.7 

807.1 

123,253.3 

261.8 

258,697.3 

184 2 

30,000-50,000 

6,684.1 

391,5 

17,336.5 

188 6 

35,593 6 

136.0 

50,000-100,000. 

10,515.0 

812.7 

19,488.0 

227 8 

36,049.5 

180.0 

100,000-300,000 

86,208.6 

173,2 

36,677.4 

191.5 

99,599.7 

i 108 5 

300,000-500,000 

10,073.1 

288 3 

20,089 2 

202.1 

29,715.6 

157.7 

500,000 and over 

23,085.0 

440.3 

29,662.1 

454 2 

57,738.9 

360.6 


® Population estimate as given in U. S. Bureau of the Census, General Statistics of Cities, 1907, 
Table 1, p. 131. Park acreage, ibid.. Table 68, p. 500. I have used the total area of all public 
parks. The cities of population 800,000-500,000 and 500,000 and over are not separated in this 
volume, so it has been necessary to form these classes from data on individual cities. 

* Population estimate as given in TJ. S. Bureau of the Census, General Siatisiics of Cities, 1916. 
Park acreage, ibid.. Table 3, p. 50. 1 have used figures for aU "parks or other public grounds,’'* both 
inside and outdlde of city limits. Population per acre of parks computed from these data. 

« Computed from data given in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, Park Recre- 
ation Areas in the United States, 1988. 

Marie M. Ready, Physical Education in City Public Schools, p. 99. 
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and is largely responsible for the rapid growth of the park 
movement during the past few decades. 

Complete figures showing the recent growth of municipal 
park acreage are not available since the earlier surveys 
included only cities of 30,000 population and above 
(Table 5). The park acreage in cities of this class increased 
from 76,567 in 1907 to 258,697 in 1930, a gain of 237.8 per 
cent for this period, while the urban population increased 
approximately 65 per cent. In 1907 the population per acre 
of parks in these cities was 307.1; in 1916 it had decreased 
to 261.8; in 1925 it was 193.6; and in 1930 it had still further 
declined to 184.2.^® The most rapid progress in park acreage 
since 1907 has been made by cities between 30,000 and 

100.000 population. The cities between 100,000 and 300,000, 
which in 1907 ranked first in their park development based 
on population per acre of parks, still maintained in 1930 
their first place judged by this standard. 

Especially notable has been the growth of municipal 
parks since 1925. Two extensive park surveys made by the 
National Recreation Association and the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1925-1926 and in 1930 show 
that in 534 cities from which reports were received in both 
surveys the total area set aside for parks increased from 
201,445.7 to 279,257.8 acres, a gain of 38 per cent during this 
five year period. The trend toward greater park develop- 
ment in medium sized cities is shown by the fact that cities 
from 25,000 to 50,000 population doubled their park acreage 
and cities between 10,000 and 25,000 made a gain of 63 per 
cent. The park movement, however, is not making great 
headway in the smaller municipalities for in cities between 

5.000 and 10,000 the increase in park acreage during this 
period was only 15 per cent. It is noteworthy also that the 
cities of 250,000 population and above did not greatly add 
to their park acreage between 1925 and 1930, their rate of 
increase ranging from 15 to 21 per cent for this period 
(Table 6). 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, General Statistics of Cities^ 1907, 1916. U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletins No. 462, 565, Park Recreation Areas in 
the United States, 1928, 1932. 
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Since the 1930 park survey did not secure reports from 
all the cities and towns in the United States, no exact 
statement of the total acreage of municipal parks can be 


Table 6. — Park Acreage in 5S4 Cities, bt Population Groups, 1925-1926, 

1930“ 


Population group 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Total park acreage 

Per cent 
of 

increase 

1925-1926 

1930 

1,000,000 and over 

5 

81,089.7 

37,684.91 

21 

500,000-1,000,000 

8 

17,299.7 

20,010.60 

15 

250,000-500,000 

21 

47,932.1 

56,550.18 

18 

100,000-250,000 

54 

43,805 6 

66,633 60 

52 

50,000-100,000 

85 

25,305.3 

33,622 65 

32 

25,000-50,000 

103 

17,993 9 

37,775 43 

109 

10,000-25,000 

174 

12,701 6 

20,815.52 

63 

5.000-10,000 

84 

5,317 8 1 

6,159.57 

15 

Total ’ 

534 

i 

201,445.7 

j 

279,257.79 

38 


a U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics* Bulletin No. 565, Park Recreation Areas in the United 
States, 1 932. 


Table 7. — Acreage op Municipallt Owned Parks and Recreation Spaces, 
BY Population Groups, 1930® 


Population group 

Number 
of cities 
and 
towns 

Number 

reporting 

Number of 
communities 

Total park 
acreage 

Without 

parks 

With 

parks 

1,000,000 and over 

5 

5 


5 

87,566.35 

500,000-1,000,000 

8 

8 


8 

20,172 60 

250,000-500,000 

24 

HI 


24 

62,681 75 

100,000-250.000 

56 

HI 


54 

66,688 60 

50,000-100,000 

98 

93 


93 

36,049 48 

25,000-50,000 

185 

127 

3 1 

124 

41,596 88 

10,000-25,000 

606 


48 

265 

27,472 93* 

5,000-10,000 

851 


123 

325 

1 6,631. 28» 

Total, all groups 

1,833 

1,072 

174 

898 

308,804.87 


« U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, Park Mecreatton Areas tn the United States, 
1932. 

* Park acreage in 2 dties not reported. 

« Park acreage in 8 cities not reported. 

made. Eight hundred and ninety-eight cities above 5,000 
population reported 808,805 acres of park property. The 
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officials in 174 cities, nearly all of which were under 25,000 
population, stated that they had no municipal parks 
(Table 7). In view of the fact that no reports were received 
from 761 cities, a conservative estimate of the total park 
area in American municipalities is at least 350,000 acres, 
which is one acre of park land for every 183 urban popula- 
tion. While practically all of the large cities have developed 
extensive park systems, they usually make a poor showing 
when ranked according to population per acre of parks. 


Table 8. — Cities of 250,000 Population or Above Ranked According to 
Population per Acre of Municipal Parks, 1930 ® 


City 

Population 
per acre of 
parks 

City 

Population 
per acre of 
parks 

1. Denver. 

23 

21. Philadelphia 

248 

2. Dallas 

42 

22. Providence 

252 

3. Minneapolis 

90 

23. Boston 

269 

4. Houston 

108 

24. Columbus 

269 

5. Washington . .... 

114 

25. St, Louis 

279 

6. Kansas City 

116 

26. Cleveland 

285 

7. St. Paul 

119 

27. New Orleans 

285 

8. Indianapolis 

124 

28. Birmingham 

300 

9. Louisville 

127 

29. Pittsburgh 

358 

10. Portland, Or 

133 

30. Buffalo 

358 

11. Cincinnati 

142 

31. Detroit 

386 

12. Seattle... 

145 

32. Milwaukee. 

464 

13. Rochester. 

176 

33. New York 

485 

14. Atlanta 

180 

34. Akron 

497 

15, Toledo 

182 

35. Chicago 

566 

16. Memphis 

186 

36. j^ersey City 

3,495 

17. San Francisco 

221 

37. Newark 

11,403 

18. Baltimore 

231 


19. Los Angeles ... 

235 



20. Oakland 

246 




“ Compiled from data given in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistica, Bulletin No. 565, Park Recrea- 
tion Areas in tke United States, 1932. 


Denver, Dallas, and Minneapolis are the only cities above 
250,000 that have less than 100 people for each acre of park 
land. Only 16 of the 37 cities above 250,000 make a better 
showing than an acre of park land for each 200 population. 
No city above 500,000 reaches even this low standard 
(Table 8). From the point of view of park space in propor- 
tion to size of city, the highest standards have been readied 
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by the cities from 25,000 and to 50,000 with one acre of 
park land for each 104 population. The cities that fall within 
the 100,000 to 250,000 population group rank second with 
one acre of parks for each 110 people (Table 9). It should be 


Table 9 , — Average Number of Persons per Acre of Municipal Parks, 
BY Population Groups, 1930® 


Population group 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
acre of 
park 

Population group 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of per- 
sons per 
acre of 
park 

1,000,000 and over 

5 

401 

50,000-100,000 

93 

les^* 

500,000-1,000,000. . . . 

8 

286 

25,000-50,000 

124 


250,000-500,000 

24 

127 

10,000-25,000 

263 

189* 

100,000-250,000 

54 

110 

5,000-10,000 

322 

129* 


« U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, Park Recreation Areas in the United States, 
1932. 

^ Estimated. The population of the median city reporting park acreage has been used in deter- 
mining the ratio of park acreage to population. 


stated, however, that these figures include municipal parks 
located outside the city limits. Much of the advance made in 
enlarging park properties during recent years has consisted 
in the acquirement of outlying areas far distant from the 
congested residential districts and therefore contributing 
very little toward the solution of the problem of properly 
located neighborhood playfields. In 1930, 186 cities reported 
381 municipal parks outside the city limits with a total 
acreage of 89,196. Phoenix leads with the largest out-of-the- 
dty park of 14,640 acres. Denver has 44 such parks with a 
total of approximately 11,000 acres. While outlying parks 
are widely dis tributed among cities in 41 states, this type of 
park property is apparently more popular in Western cities. 
Nearly half of the cities reporting such parks are located 
west of the Mississippi river although this section of the 
country has only a few more than one-fourth of the cities 
above 5,000 population. 

Municipal Park Recreation. — ^This extraordinary expan- 
sion of mmicipal parks has not merely made possible great 
advances in public recreation but in a large measure is a 
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direct outgrowth of the demand for facilities for outdoor 
recreation. So strong has been the public pressure on park 
authorities to develop the recreational possibilities of park 
lands that it has brought about almost complete acceptance 
of the idea that a major function of parks is to provide 
recreation service. In a remarkably short period of time 
urban parks from one end of the country to the other have 
been equipped with a bewildering array of leisure-time 
facilities designed to meet the needs of both young and old. 
For the athletically inclined there are football gridirons, 
baseball diamonds, tennis courts, golf links, soccer fields, etc. 
Those who prefer less strenuous sports find opportunities to 
participate in croquet, roque, fly casting, archery, shuffle- 
board, trap-shooting, lawn bowling, and the like. The 
wide popularity of water sports has led to the construction 
of swimming pools, lagoons, and bathing beaches, and to 
provision for sailing, canoeing, motor boating, and other 
aquatic sports. Of great importance also are the park build- 
ings used for social, educational, and recreational purposes. 
Examples of such structures are art galleries, band stands, 
club houses, conservatories, field houses, gymnasiums, 
moving picture booths, museums, outdoor theaters, dancing 
pavilions, and zoological gardens. Other facilities are ovens 
and tables for picnic parties, bridle paths, refreshment 
stands, summer camps, and shelter hoirses. A recent 
improvement is the installation of amplifying devices which 
make it possible for band concerts or other musical events 
to be heard by large numbers of people. 

Along with this unparalleled development of park 
recreational facilities there has been an increasing tendency 
to build up a program of recreational activities designed to 
facilitate the widest possible use of the parks. This park 
program includes the promotion of competitive sports 
between organized groups, supervision of games of juveniles, 
dancing, theatricals, handcraft, pageantry, nature lore, and 
other diversions and instruction under personnel employed 
for this purpose. Well equipped park departments now 
provide a year-round program of activities which vary with 
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the seasons and cover such a wide range that it is possible for 
all to find congenial recreation. Many of these recreational 
facilities are provided by the park authorities free of charge 
but it is becoming increasingly customary to charge small 
fees for certain forms of recreation and thus derive sufficient 
revenue to make them at least partially self-supporting. 
Fees are frequently charged for boats and canoes, tennis, 
golf, art museums, zoological gardens, swimming pools, 
camps, and dancing pavilions. 

County Parks. — Municipal park systems in some sec- 
tions of the country are being supplemented by parks 
established and maintained by county authorities. For the 
most part this movement has proceeded most vigorously in 
counties located in metropolitan regions and owes its chief 
impetus to the urgent demand for wider recreational 
facilities for city people. During the past decade county 
governments have shown an increasing willingness to follow 
the precedent set by a few of the urban counties and as a 
result there were, in 1930, 74 counties located in 20 states 
that maintain parks totaling 108,484 acres. 

The recent growth of interest in county parks is shown by 
the fact that prior to 1915 only 6 counties had made a 
beginning in this direction. In 1926, when the first attempt 
was made to collect complete information about county 
parks, 31 counties were reported as maintaining facihties 
of this kind.^^ Four years later the number of counties that 
had established parks had more than doubled. Popular 
support of the county park movement has by no means 
proceeded imiformly throughout the country. More than 
half of the counties maintaining parks and 80 per cent of the 
park acreage are found in six Northern states. Michigan and 
California stand first among the states in the number of 
counties having parks while Illinois and New York lead in 
county park acreage (Table 10). 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, Park Recreaiion Areas in 
the United States, 1932. 

tJ. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 462, Park Recreation Areas 
in the United States, 1928* 
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Tabus 10. — Number of Counties with Parks, and Number and Acreage of 
County Parks, by States, 1930* 


State 

Number of 
counties 
with parks 

Number of 
county 
parks 

Total acreage 
of county 
parks 

Northern states 

44 

299 

91,767 

New York 

4 

32 

22,959 

New Jersey 

6 

58 

9,988 

Pennsylvania ... 

1 

2 

4,010 

Ohio 

3 

16 

11,665 

Indiana . . 

1 

1 

181 

Illinois 1 

6 

87 

36,236 

Michigan 

16 

71 

3,635 

Wisconsin 

7 

32 

3,093 

Southern states 

6 

17 

2,385 

North Carolina 

3 

5 

225 

Georgia 

1 

10 

60 

Florida 

2 

2 

2,100 

Western states 

24 

99 

14,832 

Minnesota 

2 

3 

227 

North Dakota 

1 

1 

40 

Iowa 

1 

3 

80 

Missouri 

1 

4 

77 

Texas 

2 

6 

286 

Colorado 

1 

1 

100 

Wyoming 

1 

2 

80 

California 

12 

74 

13,070 

Washington 

3 

5 

372 

Total 

74 

415 

108,484 


* Compiled from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, Pari Recreation Areas in the 
United States, 1932. 


Among the different types of county parks that have 
been estabKshed, the most important are the small park 
located near a large city and equipped as a place for games 
and sports; the large reservation some distance from the city 
and designed to preserve scenic areas and make them 
available for picnicking and camping; the parkway which 
provides broad and well surfaced driveways connecting 
places of special interest; and the rural park maintained by 
sparsely settled counties as a recreation center for rural 
people. More than half of the county parks are small in 
size, having 100 acres or less, but the large reservations 
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account for the majority of the park acreage. Almost two- 
thirds of the total area of county parks is found in parks of 
1,000 acres or more.*^ 

Many of the county parks, because of their recent 
development and lack of funds, have lagged behind munici- 
pal parks in providing recreational facilities. In some places, 
however, considerable progress has been made in meeting 
the popular demand that they be equipped for outdoor 
recreation. The Union County park system in New Jersey 
provided in 1929 twenty-seven different types of recrea- 
tional facilities which were enjoyed that year by more than 
two and a half million people. The Westchester County park 
system near New York City has during the past nine years 
had a phenomenal development and is now one of the 
important playgrounds for the New York metropolitan 
region. The Cook County Forest Preserves near Chicago 
have an area of 33,000 acres and in 1930 had an attendance 
of 15,000,000 people. 

The county park movement is too recent a development 
to make possible any accurate statement concerning its 
future growth. While rapid progress has been made during 
the past decade, it must be remembered that as yet scarcely 
2 per cent of the counties throughout the country have made 
a beginning in the development of park lands. This move- 
ment has attained its greatest success in counties located in 
metropolitan regions or in those having within their borders 
cities of 100,000 or more people. Less than one-third of the 
counties that have established parks may be regarded as 
distinctively rural. The movement has gained its first 
impetus from urban patterns and further advances are 
most likely to be made in coimties where there is large 
urban influence. 

National Recreation Association, County Parks, New York, 1930, p. 50. 
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Chapter III 

RECREATION AND OUTDOOR LIFE 

O NE of the significant trends in modern recreation is the 
increasing demand for great open spaces set apart for 
the enjoyment of those outdoor diversions which have become 
so eagerly sought as means of escape from the noise and confu- 
sion of urban life. It has already been pointed out in the 
previous chapter how urban park systems are expanding 
beyond the city limits and are being supplemented by large 
park areas under control of county authorities. With the 
improvement of means of travel people are finding it pos- 
sible to go even farther afield in their search for recreation 
and readily travel long distances during week-ends and 
vacations to places of scenic interest where their favorite 
forms of outdoor life may be enjoyed. This has brought 
about within recent years a wider use of national parks and 
forests and has led in some sections of the country to the 
establishment of state parks which are already playing an 
important role in modern recreation. Picnicking and 
camping, hiking and mountain climbing, hunting and 
fishing, sailing and motor boating, swimming at a bathing 
beach, and similar pastimes are diversions that possess a 
wide appeal. To some extent fortunately situated cities can 
provide opportunities for some of these types of recreation 
but for the most part they can be enjoyed best in the more 
remote places apart from urban crowds. 

State Parks and Forests. — ^State parks and forests have 
been a development of the past fifty years and public 
interest in them did not gain much momentum until the 
opening of the present century. The past decade has been 
the period of most rapid expansion of this movement. Since 
1920 more than two-thirds of existing state parks and forests 
have been established and the majority of the state govem- 
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ments have adopted the policy of setting aside state lands 
for outdoor recreational use. 

State parks were first advocated for the pOTpose of 
preserving historical sites to which a sentimental interest 
was attached, such as the battlefields of the Revolution and 
the Civil War. This movement was strengthened by a 
growing interest in the preservation of places famous for 
their natural scenic beauty. Two of the first state parks of 
this latter kind were the Yosemite (1875) and Niagara Falls 
(1885). Efforts of the state governments to preserve forest 
land began with New York’s prohibition of further sale of 
the Adirondack forest and the creation of a State Forest 
Commission (1885). Pennsylvania made its first purchase of 
forest lands in 1898. A few other states began to establish 
forest preserves but the movement made very little head- 
way prior to the White House Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources in 1908.^ 

Popular interest in the establishment of state parks and 
forests arose with the increased use of the automobile and 
the building of highways which made these places easily 
accessible to larger numbers of people. Parks and forests 
which had been thought of as places of scenic interest or as 
refuges for wild life began to be valued for their recreational 
uses. Camp sites and accommodations for tourists were 
developed and the growing interest in outdoor life strength- 
ened the demand for a larger number of facilities of this 
kind. It was urged that since the national parks were for the 
most part located La the western states where they were 
convenient only to a small number of people, there should 
be acquired state parks and forests that would provide 
similar opportunities for camping and other outdoor 
diversions for people living in all sections of the coimtry. 
The development of state lands for this purpose first gained 
headway in the eastern and north central states, then on the 
Pacific coast, and is now beginning to make progress in the 
southern and mountain states. 

Raymond H. Torrey, State Paries and Recreational Uses of State Forests, 
National Conference on State Parks, Inc., Washington, 1026, pp. 19-24. 
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In 1928 the state parks and forests numbered 563 with a 
total area of approximately four and one-half million acres. 
By far the greatest expansion of these state owned lands has 
occurred in the northeast and more especially in New York, 
where more than half of the acreage is located (Table 11). 


Table 11.— Numbee and Aceeage of State Pakks and State Fokests, by 
Geographical Divisions, 1928® 


Geographical division 

i 

State parks 

State forests 

Total parks and 
forests 

Number 

Acreage 

Number 

Acreage 

Number 

Acreage 

United States , ... 

351 

2.729,840 

212 

1,750,195 

563 

4,480,035 

New England 

43 

28,718 

129 

196,186 

172 

224,904 

Middle Atlantic . . 

66 

2,281,509 

30 

154,831 

96 

2,436,340 

East North Central. . . . 

97 

158,540 

20 

149.774 

117 

308,314 

West North Central . . 

80 

•215,410 

S 

456,000 

83 

671,410 

South Atlantic . . 

4 

5,640 

9 

19,951 

' 13 

25,591 

East South Central 

4 

2,224 

5 

3,734 

9 

5,958 

West South Central . . 

1 

1,128 

4 

11,564 

5 

12,692 

Mountain 

5 

7,431 

9 

694,566 

14 

701,997 

Pacific 

51 

27.326 

3 

63,589 

54 1 

90,915 


« Compiled from Beatrice W. Nelson, State Eecreation, National Conference on State Parks, Inc., 
Washington, 1928, pp. 430-431. 


The least advance has been made in the southern states, 
which have less than one per cent of the total area of state 
parks and forests. Since 1920 the number of state parks and 
forests have increased 70 per cent while the acreage has 
increased only 40 per cent, thus indicating a trend toward 
the acquirement of areas of smaller size than was customary 
in earlier years. The most marked change, however, has 
been their development for popular use. Camp sites are 
being provided with proper sanitation and water supply. 
Cabins, hunting lodges, and hotels are being built for the 
convenience of tourists. Opportunities are offered in these 
parks for camping, hiking, boating, bathing, hunting, 
fishing, and winter sports. In some states a small charge is 
made to visitors which is used for the upkeep and further 
improvement of the parks. There is a growing tendency to 
develop these service areas in limited sections of the parks 
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and leave the remainder a wilderness preserved in its 
natural condition. 

While state parks and forests have been a recent develop- 
ment, the location of many of them near large metropolitan 
centers has caused them to have far more visitors than do 
many of the national parks. According to the National 
Association of State Parks, one park area in New York was 
visited by 13,000,000 people in 1930. Park areas in Michigan 
were visited during the same year by 8,900,000 people; in 
Connecticut by 1,428,514; and in Indiana by 950,000. The 
estimate made by this Association of the total number of 
visitors to state parks in 1930 was between forty and 
forty-five million people.^ 

National Parks. — In 1931 there were 22 national parks 
located in 16 states with one each in Alaska and Hawaii. 
They are by no means equally distributed throughout 
the country, the majority being in the mountain and 
Pacific coast states. Only two are east of the Mississippi 
River with two additional eastern sites approved by 
Congress in 1926 for development as soon as lands for this 
purpose have been donated. These national parks vary in 
size from Carlsbad Caverns, which has an area of 1.12 
square miles, to the Yellowstone with an area of 3,426 
square miles. The total area of the national park system 
is 12,542 square miles or 8,027,216 acres.® While the first 
national park was created as early as 1872, prior to 1900 
only five had been established. Between 1900 and 1920 
thirteen national parks were acquired. During the past 
decade four more were added with two other sites designated 
for future development.^ 

Prior to the World War the national parks were valued 
primarily for their scenic beauty and in general were not 
easy of access with the means of travel then available. In 
1915 the visitors to the 13 national parks then in existence 

^ Report of Special Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources, 
Wild Life Conservation, Senate Document No. 1329, 71st Congress, 3rd Session, 
1931, p. 5. 

® Annual Report of National Park Service, 1931. 

^ Tke proposed new parks are Skenandoah. Valley and Mammoth Cave. 
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numbered 334,799. The growing conception of these parks 
as the people’s playgrounds, together with their greater 
accessibility made possible by automobiles and improved 
roads, greatly increased their popularity. By 1920 the 
annual number of visitors had increased to 919,504, and in 
1931 they numbered 3,152,845. Twenty years ago Hot 
Springs national park, famous as a health resort because of 
its mineral springs, led in the number of visitors and was 
the only park with an attendance of more than 100,000 a 
year. Following the World War, Rocky Mountain national 
park took the lead, and in 1931 the most popular parks 
ranked according to the number of visitors were as follows : 
Yosemite, Platt, Mount Rainier, Rocky Mountain, Yellow- 
stone, Crater Lake, Acadia, Grand Canyon, Great Smoky 
Mountains, Hot Springs, Sequoia, and Hawaii. Although 
few of these parks are located within easy reach of large 
centers of population, each park has more than 100,000 
annual visitors and Yosemite attracts nearly half a 
million (Table 12). This extraordinary popularity of the 
national parks has been brought about chiefly by better 
means of travel within as well as outside the parks and by 
the efforts of the National Park Service to provide accom- 
modations for tourists together with recreational facilities. 
The annual appropriations for the administration and 
improvement of the national park system have increased 
from approximately one million to twelve million dollars 
during the past ten years. For roads and trails within these 
parks the expenditures since 1925 amount to $22,500,000. 

Whether the strong upward trend during the past decade 
in the development and wider use of the national parks will 
continue, it is difficult to predict. The present need for 
economy in governmental expenditures may hamper the 
carrying out of further plans for their expansion. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the visitors to the national parks 
have continued to increase during the financial depression, 
the gain being greater between 1929-1931 than during the 
two preceding years. Since the national parks are not 
protected by constitutional provision, efforts are constantly 
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being made to get control of sucb portions of them as would 
be profitable for private exploitation. On the other hand, 
influential groups are taking measures to safeguard the 
future of the national parks and to establish new ones in 
areas suitable for this purpose. The growing demand for 


Table 12 . — Number of Visitors to National Parks, 1910 - 1931 ® 


Name of park 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1031 

Acadia (Maine) 

(^) 

66,500 

154,734 

162,238 

Bryce Canyon (Utah) 

(^) 

(^) 

35,982 

41,572 

Carlsbad Caverns (New Mexico) . . . 

e) 

(*») 

90,104 

81,275 

Crater Lake (Oregon) 

5,000 

20,135 

157,693 

170,284 

General Grant (California) 

1,178 

19,661 

43,547 

51,995 

Glacier (Montana) . . 

(®) 

22,449 

73,776 

63,497 

Grand Canyon (Arizona) 

(") 

67,315 

172,763 

156,964 

Grand Teton (Wyoming) 

Great Smoky Mountains (North Caro- 

e) 

e) 

60,000 

62,000 

lina, Tennessee) 

e) 


(*) 

154,000 

Hawaii (Hawaii) ... . .... 

(^) 

(^) 

89,578 

124,932 

Hot Springs (Arkansas) 

120,000 

162,850 

167,062 

153,394 

Lassen Volcano (California) 

(^) 

2,000 

31,755 

56,833 

Mesa Verde (Colorado) 

250 

2,890 

16,656 

18,003 

Mount McKinley (Alaska) 

W 


951 

771 

Mount Rainier (Washington) 

8,000 

56,491 

265,620 

293,562 

Platt (Oklahoma) ... 

25,000 

27,023 

178,188 

825,000 

Rocky Mountain (Colorado) 

(^) 

240,966 

255,874 

265,663 

Sequoia (California) 

2,407 

81,508 

129,221 

143,573 

Sullys Hill (North Dakota) 

190 

9,341 

21,293 

(") 

Wind Cave (South Dakota) 

3,387 

88,000 

88,000 

85,000 

Yellowstone (Wyoming) 

19,575 

79,777 

227,901 

221,248 

Yosemite (California) 

13,619 

68,906 

458,566 

461,855 

Zion (Utah) 

W 

3,692 

55,297 

59,186 

Grand total 

198,006 

919,504 

2,774,561 

3,152,845 


® Compiled from annual reports of the National Park Service. 

^ Park not established at this date. 

« Discontinued as a national park early in 1931 and now administered as a game preserve by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

wider facilities for outdoor life is apparently building up a 
public opinion favorable to setting aside for public use 
much more mountain land than is now available in the 
existing national parks. The older idea that national parks 
should be established only in places that possess imique 
features of scenic interest may be compelled to give way to a 
conception of their utility for purposes of outdoor recreation. 
The trend seems to be in the direction of preserving for 
future park development as many sites as may be practica- 
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ble in the various sections of the country so that more 
people can have access to places where outdoor life may be 
enjoyed. 

National Forests. — The National Forests, formerly 
known as the Forest Reserves, were set aside from other 
public lands by presidential proclamations issued for the 
most part during the administrations of Cleveland, 
McKinley, and Roosevelt. It was hoped that through 
federal administration of these lands the forests would not 
be exploited ruthlessly by private interests, that they could 
be more adequately protected from fire hazards, and that 
reforestation could be carried on in an extensive manner. 
While the national forests were a direct outgrowth of a 
national policy of conservation, it was never the intention 
of the government to preserve these forests in their original 
state as it does the national parks, but rather to regulate 
the sale of timber to private companies so that the output 
would be continuous, thus giving stability to the lumber 
industry and to the communities dependent upon it. The 
amount of timber cutting going on in the national forests 
has recently amounted to more than a billion board feet a 
year and has doubled since 1920.® An extensive program of 
reforestation is constantly going on under the direction of 
the Forest Service but because of a lack of funds it has not 
been possible to keep pace with losses by forest fires and 
timber sales. 

The national forests covered in 1931 a gross area of 
185,251,582 acres and are located in 26 states, 10 of which 
are east of the Mississippi River. Since they offer almost 
unlimited opportunities for hunting, fishing, and camping, 
they have become very popular as summer recreation 
grounds among those who wish to spend some time amid 
natural surroundings. The Forest Service permits the 
public to use these forests without charge, the only restric- 
tions being those designed to decrease fire hazards and avoid 
the danger of water pollution. Nearly 1,750 camp grounds 
have been set aside and at least partially equipped with 

* Report of the Forester, 1930, p. 30. 
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facilities essential to public health and convenience. 
Provision has been made for certain public service utilities 
such as stores, garages, and inns located at strategic points. 
As a result of this liberal policy concerning the recreational 
use of the forests, there has been an enormous increase in the 
number of visitors each year. In 1917, the first year that a 
systematic effort was made to estimate the number of 
visitors, 3,160,000 people made use of the forests for some 
form of outdoor recreation. During the past decade visitors 
have increased more than six times, from 4,832,671 in 1920 
to 31,904,515 in 1930 (Table 13). The recent tendency 
seems to be to use these forests for brief outings and sight 
seeing trips, for during the past five years the number of 
hotel and resort guests and campers slightly declined while 
the transient tourists and picnickers more than doubled. 
Seventy-eight per cent of all the visitors in 1930 were 
classified as transient tourists. 


Table IS. — Visitors to the National Forests, 1917-1930® 


Year 

Number of visitors 

Year 

Number of visitors 

1917 

3,160,000 

1924 

11,394,366 

1918,. 

8,322,565 

1925 

15,279,730 

1919 

3,964,344 

1926 

17,112,024 

1920. . . . . . 

4,832,671 

1927 

18,523,888 

1921 

5,433,420 

1928 

23,008,997 

1922 

6,172,942 

1929 

31,758,231 

1923 

10,543,893 

1930 

31,904,515 


« From memorandum furnished by the Forest Service. 


The use of the national forests by the public is still 
further facilitated by the policy of issuing special use 
permits for the erection of summer homes, resorts, hotels, 
or other structures for recreational purposes. The annual 
rental charges are low and many people take advantage of 
this opportunity to secure sites for summer cottages at 
small expense. At the close of 1930 there were 1,201 hotels, 
resorts, or summer camps and 10,770 summer homes under 
permit on national forest lands. In the national forests in 
California there are 15 recreation camps maintained by 
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municipalities of that state. In addition to these the 
Forest Service has granted free permits for summer camps 
to a number of organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and the Yoimg Men’s Christian Association. 

While the national forests were established as a part of 
the policy of conservation of natural resources, there has 
arisen a demand that they be preserved in so far as it is 
practicable as places for the enjoyment of camping and 
outdoor life. The attractiveness of the forests from the point 
of view of outdoor recreation depends to a great degree upon 
their primeval state. This suggests the advisability of 
placing greater restrictions upon the sale of timber from 
these areas as well as a more vigorous policy of reforestation. 
An important policy recently adopted by the Forest 
Service calls for the setting aside of so-called primitive areas 
in each of the forest regions so that extensive forests of the 
wilderness type will always be available for those who wish 
to enjoy camp life under natural conditions. Perhaps the 
growing interest in the use of the forests for recreational 
purposes may before it is too late bring about a much 
more extensive application of this policy than is now 
contemplated. 

Camps and Camping. — So popular has camping become 
during the past two decades that it is now organized on a 
commercial basis, supported by private philanthropy, and 
directly fostered by municipal, state, and federal authorities. 
This urge to participate in camp life has been facilitated 
by the automobile and improved highways which have 
made remote and sparsely settled places fairly easily 
accessible to large numbers of people. 

Organized summer camps for children were first estab- 
lished in the seventies and eighties of last century but made 
very little headway prior to 1900. According to Porter 
Sargent’s Manual of Summer Camps, during the first decade 
of the present century there were 102 such camps, 88 per 
cent of which were located in the northeastern states. The 
first camps for boys and girls were established in New 
Fngland, and as late as 1920 the majority were located in 
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this region. During the past decade organized camps of this 
kind have spread more widely so that in 1930 only one- 
fourth of the total were located in New England. Between 
1910 and 1920 the camp movement grew in popularity but 
its period of most rapid growth has been during the past 
decade. 

These private camps operated on a commercial basis have 
for the most part been located in those states where the 
scenery and climate are best suited for outdoor life in the 
summer. Camps of this type are well equipped, have 
competent personnel, and provide an interesting and 
varied round of activities. While they are primarily recrea- 
tional in nature, some opportunities for serious study are 
ordinarily arranged for those who desire it. Those more 
permanently organized now number considerably more than 
one thousand and their period of operation extends through- 
out most of the summer season. Camps of this kind usually 
cater to the upper middle and wealthier classes and are 
coming to be relied upon as a satisfactory means of provid- 
ing wholesome recreation for children during the summer 
months when school is not in session. 

The organized camp movement has made its greatest 
advance under the auspices of character building and other 
welfare organizations which now make camping a regular 
feature of their programs. According to figures given out by 
national organizations,® during the year 1929 there were 
7,368 organized camps which accommodated 1,142,500 
campers. These camps are usually operated on a cost basis 
with expenditures per capita kept at a low figure. For the 
benefit of those unable to bear the expense of camp life, 
some organizations maintain free camps or contribute 
funds to be expended in giving camp privileges to people 
of this class. Among the national organizations that have 
placed great emphasis upon camping is the Boy Scouts of 
America. In 1929 their national headquarters reported 539 
camps with 114,057 scouts in attendance, an increase of 
15 per cent over the preceding year. Purchase of permanent 
® Article on “Camping/^ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sdencea, VoL S: 169. 
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camp sites is a part of the policy of the organization and 
already more than four million dollars have been expended 
for this purpose/ Other agencies and organizations that 
conduct summer camps are the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation 
Army, and many other religious and welfare groups. 

The growth of camping is especially apparent in the 
recent efforts of municipal, county, state, and national 
governments to provide camping facilities on government 
owned lands. In 1928 one hundred cities maintained 
municipal camps, usually located at a considerable distance 
from the city at suitable sites with transportation fre- 
quently provided by the municipality.® The city of Los 
Angeles operated in 1930 six camps, four on mountain lands 
owned by the National Forest Service and two in an out- 
lying park. Transportation to the mountain camps, located 
from 75 to 335 miles from the city, is arranged for campers 
who do not drive their own cars. The camp equipment con- 
sists of cabins, recreation lodge, community dining hall, 
athletic field, swimming pool, outdoor fireplace, and mis- 
cellaneous recreational facilities. The charges are kept as 
nearly as possible on a cost basis. The mountain camps are 
open to all but during the crowded season preference is 
given to citizens of Los Angeles. The boys’ and girls’ camps 
located in one of the city parks are operated every day 
during the summer months and during week-ends the 
remainder of the year. Meals, sleeping accommodations, 
and all recreational facilities and supervision are provided 
at the low cost of one dollar per day for each camper.® 

The camp movement is also being promoted by the 
county and state park authorities who have widely adopted 
the policy of establishing and equipping camp sites on these 
government lands. By far the greatest advance made by 
governmental authorities in facilitating camping has been 
by the National Park Service. All the national parks main- 

Wth Annual Report of Boy 8covls of America^ 1929, p. 158. 

® Social Work Yearbook, 1929, p. 447. 

® Los Angeles Kecreation Departm^t, Annual Report, 1930. 
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tain free camp grounds equipped more or less completely 
for the use of park visitors. In 17 of the national parks for 
wliich reports of camping are available, the public camps in 
1931 were used by more than 750,000 people who consti- 
tuted nearly 30 per cent of the total visitors to those parks. 
Of the visitors to the national forests who remain longer 
than one day, the campers outnumber those who stay at 
hotels and resorts. During 1930 the National Forest Service 
reported 1,980,736 campers.^® In view of the growing 
popularity of camping a conservative estimate of the annual 
number of campers on national reservations at the present 
time would be no less than 3,000,000. 

The modern trend toward camping can also be seen in the 
development of the auto roadside camp for the benefit of 
those who travel long distances by automobile. When 
automobiles first came into use for touring, those who did 
not wish to stop at hotels carried their own camp equipment 
and made their camp wherever suitable sites could be found. 
This demand for camp sites caused some municipal authori- 
ties to permit tourists to camp in the more secluded sections 
of public parks. Then commercial organizations, anxious to 
attract tourists, began to develop camping places furnished 
with water, sanitary facilities, and other conveniences. At 
first these motor camps were free and those promoting them 
relied upon sales to tourists to reimburse them for their 
outlay. Gradually sentiment developed in favor of a fixed 
charge for camping facilities but as late as 1925 only 20 per 
cent of the camps listed by the American Automobile 
Association reported some form of charge. During the past 
five years the trend has been in the direction of providing 
more adequate accommodations for which a suitable charge 
is made. 

Following the World War well equipped municipal auto 
camps were built by many of the cities located in sections 
of the country attractive to tourists or along routes of travel 
traversed by tourists on their way to summer or winter 

Anniial Reports of Uie NatioEal Park Service aEd the Forest Service. 

Cf. the monograph in this series entitled Communieation Agencies and Soda 

Life, 
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resorts. Examples of the more elaborate types of municipal 
camps are Bacon Park, West Palm Beach, Florida, and 
Campe Grande, El Paso, Texas. In such camps different 
grades of living accommodations can be secured as well as a 
wide variety of services, all provided at reasonable prices. 
According to the Official Camping and Camp Site Manual 
of the American Automobile Association issued in 1925, 50 
per cent of the 1,400 auto camps for which information was 
secured were operated by municipalities. During the past 
few years mimicipal camps have been declining in numbers 
and importance and their place is being taken by roadside 
camps run by private enterprise. These privately operated 
camps are seen at their best in the western states where 
they are located along all the main travelled highways at 
frequent intervals. In the East and South they are less com- 
mon but are increasing each year. 

No accurate information is available concerning the total 
number of auto road camps. The Civic Development 
Department of the United States Department of Commerce 
estimated that there were 1,000 such camps in 1922. In a 
report issued four years later by this same organization it 
was stated that they numbered at least 2,000. The 1930 
edition of the Recreational Directory of the American 
Automobile Association contains a descriptive list of 1,786 
auto camps. This list includes only those from which infor- 
mation could be secured about their accommodations and 
necessarily excludes many of the smaller and less well 
equipped camps. Five thousand would be a very conserva- 
tive estimate of the total number of auto camps throughout 
the country and they are apparently increasing by the 
himdreds each year. 

The recent trend in auto road camps is strongly in the 
direction of more elaborate living accommodations. In the 
beginning of their development they provided little more 
than shelter and sanitary conveniences, and those who 
patronized them experienced the pleasures and hardships 
of camp life. Apparently they are now becoming more like 
roadside hotels in which camping will play a declining role. 
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The transformation of the crude roadside camp into 
attractively furnished cabins seems to be characteristic of 
the camping movement as a whole. As camping becomes 
more popular, the accommodations are improved so as to 
attract more people. It is becoming quite common for fish- 
ing and himting lodges and various other types of camps to 
list among their attractions such things as electricity, steam 
heat, hot and cold showers, dining rooms, golf, tennis, 
dancing, and similar features. Outdoor life in the more 
remote places is being made more popular by approximating 
as closely as possible urban conditions. Real camp life of the 
traditional sort still exists in many places but the trend 
seems to be in the direction of a modified form of camping 
in which modern comforts and luxuries will play a more 
important part than was the case in the past. 

Hunting and Fishing. — While comprehensive and ade- 
quate surveys of the game situation have not yet been 
made, there is general agreement among sportsmen and 
conservationists concerning the rapid decrease of wild life, 
especially in those sections of the country that are most 
thickly populated. The hordes of fishermen and hunters 
together with timber cutting, forest fires, water pollution, 
drainage, and the use of land for agriciiltural purposes 
have made inevitable a growing scarcity of game and are 
more and more limiting the opportunities for himting and 
fishing which have furnished popular outdoor recreation 
to large numbers of people since colonial days. 

According to the latest governmental reports, 6,903,017 
hunting licenses and 5,318,104 fishing licenses were issued 
during the season 1929-1930 (Table 14). Since these figures 
include approximately 4,500,000 combination fishing and 
hunting licenses issued in a number of the states, a fair 
estimate of the total number of people licensed to engage 
in one or the other of these sports would be at least seven 
and a quarter million. Licenses, however, are not a complete 
measure of the extent of hunting and fishing since game 
laws are not always adequately enforced, and licenses are 
not usually required of those enjoying these sports on their 
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own. premises. The recent report of the Special Senate 
Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources esti- 
mated that 13,000,000 people in the United States either 
fished or hunted during the year 1929.^^ 


Table 14. — Number of Fishing Licenses Issued in 1930 Classified by 
Geographical Divisions" 


Geographical division 

Number of licenses 

Geographical division 

Number of licenses 

United States. , . - 

5,318,104 

South Atlantic. . 

406,549 



East South Central 

60,628 

New England 

381,146 

West South Central . . 

169,511 

Middle Atlantic. . 

1,071,409 

Mountain 

440,855 

East North Central . . - 

1,015,801 

Pacific ... 

520,914 

West North Central 

1,251,291 




« Compiled from U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Document No. 1098, Propagaiion and Distnbuiion of 
Food Fishes, 1930, pp. 1132-1133. The above figures include also combination hunting and fishing 
licenses. 


Apparently there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of hunters and fishermen during recent years but 
it is impossible to make an exact statement of the amount 
of this increase. The Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has a record of 
hunting licenses which includes combination hunting and 
fishing licenses since 1920 but reports of several states are 
lacking and some are obviously estimates. According to 
figures given out by this Bureau, the number of hunting 
licenses increased from 4,083,914 in 1920 to 6,903,017 in 
1930, a gain of 69 per cent (Table 15). Similar records of 
fi.«8biTig licenses, unfortunately, have not been assembled 
over a period of years. Some evidence of the growing vogue 
of tbi.s sport can be found in the recent increase in the 
manufacture of fishing apparatus. The value of fishing 
apparatus manufactured in 1927, the first year that this 
class of sporting goods was listed separately by the Census 
of Manufactures, amoxinted to $7,563,276.^® In 1929 the 

12 WUd Life Conservation^ Senate Document No. 1329, 71st Congress, 3rd 
Session, 1931, p. 4. 

12 While this amount includes fishing apparatus intended for commercial use 
as well as for sport, by far the largest share of this class of manufactured articles 
must be classified as sporting goods. 
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value of fishing apparatus manufactured during the year 
had increased to $8,572,607, a gain of 13.3 per cent during 
this two-year period.^* Improved methods of transportation 
by both land and water have made remote fishing grounds 
more accessible than in the past and less time is consumed 
in going to and from fishing grounds. Fishing perhaps even 
more than hunting has continued to grow in popularity and 
is an eagerly sought leisure time activity of large numbers 
of people. 


Table 15. — Number of Hunting Licenses Issued in 1920 and 1930, 
Classified by Geographical Divisions® 


Geographical division 

Number of licenses 

Per cent increase 

1920 

1930 

United States 

4,083,914 

6,903,017 

69 0 

New England. 

348,832 

341,831 

2.0 (decrease) 

Middle Atlantic. ... 

846,024 

1,428,068 

68.8 

East North Central ... 

1,166,302 

1,705,763 

46.2 

West North Central. . . 

422,730 

1,180,657 

179.0 

South Atlantic. . . . 

226,465 

695,529 

207.1 

East South Central. . 

100,806 

198,707 

97.1 

West South Central 

192,173 

436,242 

126.4 

Mountain 

323.838 

408,121 

26 0 

Pacific . .... 

454,953 

608,887 

11.8 

Alaska . . . . 


214 



« Compiled from information furnished by the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The above figures include also combination hunting and fishing licenses. 


While the increased participation in hunting and fishing 
cannot be measured accurately, it is quite clear that these 
sports continue to play a very important role in outdoor 
recreation. From the point of view of financial expenditures, 
hunting and fishing have become so widespread and involve 
such large outlays of money that they add very considerably 
to the recreation bill of the nation. The value of sporting 
firearms manufactured each year is much greater than that 
of golf goods and more fishing rods and reels are produced 
than tennis rackets. The Special Senate Committee on 
Conservation of Wild Life Resources estimated that three 

United States Census of Manufactures, 1927, 1929. 
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quarters of a billion dollars are expended each year in tbe 
purchase of ammunition and firearms for hunting, for 
fishing tackle, for canoes, tents, and equipment used 
in fishing and hunting, and for transportation to and 
from’fishing and huntmg grounds.^® 

So great has become the popular interest in these sports 
that the point is rapidly being reached where they 
can yield only diminishing returns to those who seek enjoy- 
ment in these forms of recreation. It is already being 
predicted that hunting and fishing will disappear as popular 
sports for the general public and that they will be limited 
to those able to hold memberships in exclusive clubs with 
resources suflSicient to purchase fishing rights in lakes and 
rivers and to control their own game preserves. Such a 
decline in these traditional sports seems inevitable unless 
a well planned and comprehensive program of wild life 
conservation is put into effect. In many quarters recognition 
of this situation is leading to the enactment of more ade- 
quate game laws and their more effective enforcement. 
Besides the various state and federal departments that have 
responsibility for game preservation and conservation, there 
are more than 30 national organizations actively engaged 
in work of this kind. At the present time it is estimated^® 
that the federal and state governments are expending 
annually about $12,000,000 for the conservation of the wild 
life resources in this country. Thus far this sum has proved 
to be inadequate and efforts are being made to develop a 
public opinion that will demand more liberal appropriations 
for this purpose. 

Hiking and Mountain Climbing. — ^In spite of the wide- 
spread use of the automobile, walking as a form of recrea- 
tion still proves attractive to many thousands of people. 
According to the Forest Service, 220,853 hikers visited the 
national forests during 1930. In New York City walking 
clubs have increased in number during the past ten years. 

Wild Life Conservation Senate Document No. 1329, 71st Congress, 8rd 
Session, 1931, p. S. 

lUd., p. 6. 
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Trails have been built in the surrounding country by 
volunteer members of these clubs and the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission has put up shelters for hikers along 
the trails in Bear Mountain ParkA^ Park and recreation 
departments in many of the large cities promote hiking 
as a part of their regular program of activities and sponsor 
week-end trips to neighboring places of interest. The 
Municipal Hiking Club of Minneapolis conducted in 1928 
eighty-eight hikes with 4,187 participants. This hiking 
club, which has been in operation since 1920, carries on its 
activities both summer and winter and is an established 
feature of the recreational program of the city board of 
park commissioners.*® 

While hiking clubs, both public and private, can be found 
in all sections of the country, they enjoy their greatest 
popularity in places where mountain climbing can be 
participated in by their members. Among the best known 
clubs of this kind are the Appalachian and Green Mountain 
Clubs in the East, the Sierra Club of San Francisco, the 
Mazamas of Portland, Oregon, the Mountaineers of 
Seattle, and the Colorado Mountain Club of Denver. 
These clubs, nearly all of which are more than twenty-five 
years old, still continue to have a large membership and 
maintain a position of influence in outdoor recreation. 
Their members have done much to stimulate interest in 
mountain climbing and have frequently been leaders in 
the movement for a more adequate system of state and 
national parks and forests. 

Aquatic Recreation. — Traditionally our waterways were 
regarded as aids to transportation and the water fronts of 
our cities have as a matter of course been turned over to 
commercial and industrial uses. In the early history of 
our country little attention was paid to the development of 
marine parks or to the possible utilization of the waterways 
and beaches for recreational purposes. Long before city 
planning got under way the waterways in cities were lined 

^^Lee F. Hanmer, Public Recreation, pp. 83—86^ Regional Survey of New York 
and its Environs, Vol. 5, New York, 1928. 

Playground and Recreation, 24: 147 (1930). 
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with docks, warehouses, and manufacturing establishments 
and rarely was any shore land set aside for public use. 
With few exceptions the water front became the least 
attractive portion of cities and the amusements that became 
associated with it were often of a low commercial type 
that catered to the rougher element in the population. 

The recent development of interest in outdoor life has 
brought with it a new appreciation of the recreational value 
of the waterways of the nation. A strong protest has arisen 
against the complete exploitation of water fronts by private 
interests and much progress has been made in developing 
attractive parks along the shores of rivers, lakes, and ocean. 
One of the notable accomplishments of this kind is the lake 
front parkway in Chicago which has been made possible 
by building up new land for miles along the shore of Lake 
Michigan, an enterprise that will eventually make available 
for public use almost the entire shore line of the city. This 
movement to beautify the water front and make it an area 
suitable for enjoyment by the public has become widespread 
in American cities but still lags behind what has been 
accomplished in Europe. The importance of this trend can 
hardly be exaggerated, for practically all of the large cities 
and hundreds of the smaller ones have had their sites 
originally determined by the presence of waterways of 
one kind or another and therefore can enjoy this recrea- 
tional resource to the extent that it is developed. 

The type of recreational use of our waterways that has 
made an especially wide appeal is the development of 
municipal beaches. The attendance at the bathing beaches 
in Chicago during the summer of 1930 was approximately 
7,000,000. Since 1905 attendance at the bathing beaches in 
this city increased six times and between 1925 and 1930 the 
attendance doubled. Reports from 81 of the 218 cities that 
maintained bathing beaches in 1930 showed that the sea- 
sonal attendance for that year was 39,473,637, an average 
of nearly 500,000 per city. Not only are the bathing beaches 
becoming more crowded with people but new public beaches 
are being established each year by cities that possess suit- 
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able water front areas. Between 1923 and 1930 the number 
of cities above 2,500 reporting public bathing beaches in- 
creased from 127 to 218 while the number of beaches grew 
during this same period from 260 to 408.^® Among the fac- 
tors that have enhanced the popularity of municipal bath- 
ing beaches are the provision of field houses equipped with 
lockers, dressing rooms, and refreshment booths; the em- 
ployment of life guards alert to prevent accidents; the 
promotion of water sports by the park authorities; and 
the transformation of the unwieldy bathing costumes of the 
past into a more simple swimming suit far better adapted 
to its purpose. 

The further development of swimming and bathing as a 
sport is hampered by the pollution of many of the urban 
waterways by the discharge of oil from steamers and more 
frequently by dumping into them sewage, garbage, and 
other waste products. A federal law has been enacted pro- 
viding for the limitation of the discharge of oil in coastal 
waters but this has not fully solved the problem. In some 
cities properly equipped sewage disposal plants have been 
constructed but this has proved to be expensive and it is 
diflScult to develop a public opinion that will demand an 
improvement of this kind. The traditional custom of dump- 
ing the waste products of factories into waterways still goes 
on with only sporadic efforts to enforce better methods of 
dealing with this troublesome problem. It has been esti- 
mated that the operation of an adequate system of plants 
for the safe disposal of sewage and waste products will cost 
American cities $100,000,000 a year. This is a heavy price 
to pay for the recreational use of our waterways but un- 
doubtedly the trend is in this direction. 

In the meantime the growing interest in water sports has 
led to the construction of outdoor swimming pools which are 
proving to be a very popular substitute for bathing beaches. 
Such pools, many of which are large and attractively de- 

Year Books of the National Recreation Association. 

2 ® Statement by H. B. Ward, National Director of Izaak Walton League, in 
Proceedings of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, Senate Document 
No. 117, 69th Congress, 1st Session, 19it6, pp. 115-117. 
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signed, have become an important part of the equipment 
of many parks and playgrounds. In 1930 the number of 
public swimming pools reported in the year book of the 
National Recreation Association was 985, an increase of 80 
per cent since 1923. The American Association of Pools and 
Beaches estimates that there are more than 3,500 swimming 
pools, both public and private, in the United States. Since 
swimming pools occupy comparatively small space and can 
be located in places where they are easily accessible to large 
numbers of people, they are not merely useful in cities that 
lack natural waterways, but supplement in an admirable 
manner even a well developed system of municipal beaches. 

The extraordinary growth of bathing beaches and swim- 
ming pools has been accompanied by a similar increase in 
the use of water craft for pleasure purposes. While canoeing 
and sailing still have many enthusiastic devotees, the pres- 
ent widespread popularity of boating has come about 
through the recent development of the motor boat and 
especially of the small outboard and inboard types which 
have brought the sport 'within reach of people of moderate 
means. The number of registered motor boats under 16 
gross tons, at least 75 per cent of which are used for pleasure 
purposes, increased from 130,826 in 1920 to 248,448 in 
1930 (Table 16). These figures by no means include all the 


Table 16 . — ^Number of Yachts and Motor Boats, by Classes, 1900-1930 


Year 

Documented yachts 16 gross tons and over® 

Registered 
motor boats 
under 16 
gross tons* 

Steam 

Motor 

Sailing 

House 

boats 

Total 

documented 

yachts 

1900 

423 

58 

971 

5 

1,457 


1905 

487 

467 


6 



1910 

392 

690 


19 

1,402 


1915 

808 

1,024 


18 

1,556 


1920 

176 

1,181 

144 

17 

1,518 

130,826 

1925 

111 

1,738 

89 

23 

1,961 

198,636 

1980 

74 

8,132 

85 

24 

3,315 

248,448 


« U. S. Bureau of Navigation, Merchani Marine StatuHeSf 1930, pp. 49-^0. 
^ Compiled from list fumislied by the U. S, Bureau of Navigation. 
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motor boats of small size, for a very considerable number 
fail to register in compliance with the law and those under 
16 feet in length are not required to register. It is estimated 
that all types of motor boats in the United States, from the 
smallest outboards to the most palatial yachts, numbered 
in 1931 approximately 1,500,000.^^ This advance in motor 
boating has not been accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in older types of water craft. According to the Census 
of Manufactures, there was a marked decline in the number 
of sailboats, rowboats, and canoes constructed in this 
country between 1925 and 1929 (Table 17). This change in 
the type of water craft used for pleasure purposes is of great 
significance, for it is another important factor in the mount- 
ing costs of recreation. 


Table 17. — Number aj^d Value of Boats under 5 Gross Tons Built in the 
United States, 



Motor boats 

Sail boats 

Row boats 

Canoes 

Year 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

1921.. .. 

1923.. .. 

1925.. .. 

808 

939 

1,369 

$ 1,461,538 
2,713,772 
4,282,077 

743 

$426,901 

10,940 

$ 816,774 

; 6,568 

$477,906 

1927..,. 

2,466 

6,272,631 

799 

513,456 

12,868 

1,074,127 

5,960 

453,453 

1929.. . 

14,194 

11.207,350 

699 

499,461 

6,795 

i 434,657 

1 4,738 

344,536 


« United States Census of Manufactures, 1925, 1927, 1929. 


So rapidly have pleasure boats increased in number that 
docking and mooring accommodations have become entirely 
inadequate. There are thousands of small boat owners who 
hold no membership in yacht clubs and cannot afford to pay 
high fees for the use of privately maintained boat slips. One 
solution of this problem has been the construction and 
maintenance of harbors for pleasure craft by municipal park 
authorities who charge a reasonable rental for their use by 
boat owners. Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco are 
among the cities that have utilized their park facilities for 

F. G. Meiike, All 8port$ Record Booh (1932 edition), p, 250, 
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the encouragement of boating among their citizens. The 
tendency is now in the direction of maintenance of munici- 
pal harbors for pleasure boats and as these harbor facilities 
increase boating no doubt will attract many more followers. 

The popularity of boating is still further shown by the 
increase in yacht clubs, now numbering approximately 450, 
many of which maintain fine club houses and provide harbor 
facilities for various kinds of water craft from small sailing 
vessels to palatial motor yachts.^* Week-end boat trips and 
longer vacation outings in small motor cruisers are common 
diversions of yacht club members. The new developments 
in motor boat construction make possible compact yet 
comfortable family cruisers, small in size, well adapted for 
short vacation trips. Outings of this kind are still limited to 
those possessing considerable means but are no longer 
thought of as pleasures attainable only by the wealthy. 

Boat racing, which has long been a favorite diversion, has 
been given new impetus by the recent improvements in 
motor boats. In 1931 there were 130 sanctioned regattas 
sponsored by the American Power Boat Association and 
more than 4,000 other regattas were held in this country 
under the rules of that organization. Sailing races still re- 
main popular and during 1931 more than 1,000 yachts were 
entered in the national regattas held under the auspices of 
the International Star Class Yacht Racing Association.*® 
The American Canoe Association stages each year paddling 
and sailing canoe races which still attract considerable 
attention in spite of the rise of the speedier motor boats. 
The annual rowing races between college crews have for 
more than a half century been important events in the world 
of outdoor sport. The Poughkeepsie regatta, participated 
in by nine college crews in 1930, is witnessed each year by 
large crowds and is given wide publicity. 

According to figures given out by the United States 
Bureau of Navigation, the registration of motor boats has 
continued to increase during 1930 and 1931 in spite of the 

** Artide on “Yachting,” Encyclopciedia Britannica, 14th Edition, Vol. 23: 869, 

F, G. Menke, All Sports Record Booh (1932 edition), p. 357. 
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financial depression. New York City is the leading motor 
boat harbor with Tampa, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk ranking next in number of motor boat registrations. 
While the great boating centers are found in the cities along 
the seaboard and the Great Lakes, the recent improvement 
of small inland lakes and rivers has brought about a great 
expansion of boating in many sections of the country. 
Further extension of water sports is being made possible by 
the construction of artificial lakes and reservoirs for hydro- 
electric power plants. In those sections of the country where 
there are few natural lakes and rivers, these new water 
resources have great recreational value and efforts are being 
made to develop public parks along their shores. The de- 
velopment of the waterways of the nation for recreational 
purposes has as yet made only small beginnings and gives 
promise of becoming one of the most important movements 
in outdoor recreation. 

Flying as a Sport. — ^While recent developments in avia- 
tion have been chiefly along commercial lines with chief 
emphasis upon rapid travel between distant places, the 
recreational aspects of flying have long been of consider- 
able importance. More than a generation ago balloon 
ascensions and sensational parachute leaps constituted one 
of the popular attractions at county and state fairs. For 
years the public followed with great interest the outcome 
of so-called balloon races in which the prize was won by 
the pilot who could cover the longest distance before being 
forced to descend to the earth. As soon as airplanes had 
developed to the point where sustained flight for a con- 
siderable distance became possible, exhibition flights and 
air races became popular forms of entertainment in all 
sections of the country. In 1910 a ten-day aviation meet 
was held near Boston and was attended by as many as 
75,000 people in one day.^* The following year it was re- 
ported that a million dollars had been won in prizes by 
daring airplane pilots who risked their lives in races and 

’■* Henry Woodhouse, “The Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet,” Independent, 
69 : 676 ( 1910 ). 
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stunt flying for the amusement of spectators. Flying schools 
were established, aeronautical clubs were organized, gliding 
became an accepted sport in a few of the larger universities, 
and even school boys turned their attention to the building 
and flying of small model airplanes. 

As airplanes have become more numerous, public interest 
in stunt flying has declined. Today the airplane plays its 
largest role as an amusement device in carrying aerial 
sightseers on short trips. Of the three and one-half million 
persons who flew during 1929, the vast majority went aloft 
because of the novelty of flying or to enjoy a brief sight 
seeing tour. With the continued development of larger 
airships with more comfortable accommodations for pas- 
sengers on long trips, vacation tours by air are gaining in 
popularity. Already it is becoming more common to use 
airplanes for weekend pleasure trips and for rapid and 
convenient transportation to hunting and fishing grounds. 
A small but growing number of people have learned the 
art of flying so that they can operate their own airplanes as 
a means of recreation. If future improvements of airplanes 
make them easier to operate and reduce the cost of flying, 
they will undoubtedly become more widely used for 
recreational purposes. 

Automobile Touring. — The close relation between the 
automobile and the recent interest in outdoor life can 
hardly be overestimated. With the development of this 
new type of rapid transportation adapted to the use of 
individual families, barriers of distance have been broken 
down in an unprecedented manner. Whereas formerly the 
leisure hours at the close of the working day had to be 
spent either at home or at adjacent places along routes of 
street car travel, the automobile makes possible the enjoy- 
ment of recreational facilities that would have been con- 
sidered inaccessible in the days before motor cars were in 
common use. Parks for picnics and outings need no longer 
to be located along lines of rail transportation. The limits 
of the recreational community have been greatly extended 
with the result that people have a much wider range of 
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choice as to methods of spending their leisure time. Of 
equal importance is the increase in the scope of leisure- 
time activities that can be carried on in a limited space of 
time. Through the aid of this rapid and convenient form 
of transportation a few hours of leisure can be utilized for 
a game of golf or tennis, or the family can enjoy a picnic 
in an outlying park, or a visit made to a bathing beach or 
some other place of recreation. This custom of seeking 
pleasure farther afield is one of the marked tendencies of 
the present day and has brought about a scattering of the 
people in their recreational life which has adversely affected 
local neighborhood organizations. 

The growing tendency to travel in the search for recrea- 
tion appears in its most striking form in the recent devel- 
opment of motor touring. During weekends and summer 
vacation periods the rural highways of the nation are 
crowded with automobile tourists on their way to places of 
scenic interest or perhaps with no definite goal in view 
except the pleasure of travel itself. The expanding network of 
improved highways penetrating even into the most remote 
places has opened up to the motor tourist vast regions with 
their lure of the strange and the unfamiliar. In 1931 nearly 
900,000 private automobiles entered our national parks.®® 
The Forest Service estimates that approximately 29,500,000 
people travelled by automobile to the national forests dur- 
ing 1930. More than a million and a quarter United States 
automobiles crossed the Canadian border on 2 to 30 day 
permits for touring purposes during the year 1930.®® As- 
suming that there were on the average 3.3 persons per car, 
more than 4,000,000 people motored into Canada that year, 
the majority of whom were presumably pleasure-seeking 
tourists. According to estimates prepared by the American 
Automobile Association, approximately 40,000,000 people 
enjoy vacation motor tours in this country each year. 

This vast stream of tourist travel varies with the seasons 
and is greatest in those sections of the country that offer 

Annual Report, of tlie National Park S^vice, 1931. 

Canada^ a Touriat Trade in 19S0, mimeographed report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada. 
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the most popular vacation opportunities. Formerly it was 
almost entirely a summer movement, when the climate and 
the condition of the roads were most favorable for long 
trips. More recently winter vacations have become more 
common and the long lines of motor caravans head toward 
the south and southwest as cold weather approaches in 
the northern states. So great is this volume of long distance 
motor travel that special roadside accommodations have 
been built along the main routes of highway travel. The 
great vacation regions are becoming dotted with cottages 
and resorts of all descriptions and remote sections are being 
populated by permanent residents who find lucrative 
employment in catering to the needs of the motor tourists. 
Each year tourist resorts are being made more attractive 
by the building of golf courses, tennis courts, and other 
recreational features. A few years ago it was thought that 
this remarkable stream of tourist travel was a popular fad 
that would decline when the novelty of motoring had worn 
off. It is now apparent that automobile touring has gained 
its wide vogue because it is a convenient and comparatively 
inexpensive means of covering long distances in the search 
for new scenes where outdoor life may be enjoyed. The 
automobile provides for urban residents their most avail- 
able means of escape from congested city districts and 
routine tasks. It is the lure of the out-of-doors and the 
open road that attracts them and until better means of 
transportation have been developed, motor touring will 
likely tend to increase among those who are able to afford 
this luxury. 

For a fuller discussion of pleasure travel see the monograph in this series on 
Communication AffCTwies and Social Life. 
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Chapter IV 

THE RISING TIDE OF SPORTS AND GAMES 

T he first marked development of interest in athletic 
sports and games occurred in this country in the 
decades immediately following the Civil War. Prior to that 
time the emphasis was upon gymnastics and calisthenics 
which were designed to provide the physical training and 
exercise essential for the preservation of health. It was not 
until the seventies and eighties of last century that outdoor 
sports and games became sufficiently widespread to attract 
much public attention. Intercollegiate athletics and pro- 
fessional baseball gained their first real momentum during 
this period and proved to be the forerunners of the wide 
range of competitive athletic games that now enjoy such 
wide popularity. 

The last decade, 1920-1930, appears now to mark the 
beginning of a second expansion of interest in outdoor 
games and athletic contests. Whereas the earlier period, to 
which reference has just been made, may be characterized 
as a pioneer recreational era when athletics was brought 
within reach of the few, this second period stands out 
because of its emphasis upon athletics for the many. The 
increasing amount of leisure, higher standards of living 
for large numbers of people, the breakdown of traditions 
against Sunday recreation, the growing belief that strenu- 
ous sports were a means to health, and the emphasis upon 
wholesome outdoor games in the war camp communities 
during the period of the World War, were among the factors 
that led to the development of an extraordinary demand 
for more ample facilities for athletic sports. So insistent 
has been this demand that large areas of our public parks 
have been turned into athletic fields and golf courses. For 
the first time in our history the crowds watching profes- 
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sional games are matched by the large numbers of people 
thronging the golf courses, tennis courts, and playfields. 
To a greater extent than ever before Americans are becom- 
ing a nation of players who get their thrill not merely by 
standing on the sidelines but by active participation in 
games of their choice. 

Amateur Baseball. — Baseball, which has long been 
known as America’s national game, has during the past 
decade found it increasingly difficult to maintain its former 
position as our most popular sport. From the point of 
view of the onlooker, football has for many proved to be 
a more attractive spectacle and golf makes a much stronger 
appeal to mature adults who wish to participate in outdoor 
games. Nevertheless, in spite of the increasing competition 
with other games, baseball still has a large and enthusiastic 
following. The 1930 Year Book of the National Recreation 
Association reported 241,766 players in the amateur base- 
ball leagues sponsored by the departments of recreation 
in the cities from which figures were secured. Further 
evidence of the continued interest in amateur baseball is 
the success of the nation-wide junior baseball program 
sponsored by the American Legion. In their local, state, 
r^onal, and national tournaments held during the season 
of 1930 more than 300,000 boys participated.^ The intra- 
mural baseball teams in the Chicago high schools increased 
in number two and one-half times during the past five 
years. The Brooklyn Department of Parks reported in 
1927 that although 44 baseball diamonds were available, 
they were able to accommodate only one-third of the 
teams desiring to use them. The San Francisco Playground 
Commission reports that the interest in baseball is so great 
that it has been foimd impossible adequately to take care 
of all the yoimg men wishing to play on the 11 regulation 
diamonds maintained by the Playground Department. 
The organized mimicipal baseball leagues of Houston, 
Texas, have 112 teams with 1,792 players. Louisville, 
Kentucky, reports 69 teams playing under the auspices 
* The American Legion Junior Handbook (1931 Edition), p. 2. 
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of the Amateur Baseball Federation League. In addition, 
78 teams of boys participated in the American Legion 
Junior Baseball Tournament in 1930. College baseball, 
which no longer attracts many spectators, is being played 
as usual and apparently has as many players as in the past. 
In the study of college athletics by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion published in 1929 it was found that in 50 institutions 
10,215 students or 10 per cent of the total enrollment played 
intercollegiate or intramural baseball. On the basis of the 
proportion of the student body participating in the game, 
baseball stood fourth among college athletic sports, being 
outranked only by basketball, football, and tennis.® 

In 1929, the total value of baseball goods manufactured 
amoimted to $6,699,087. Since this is the first time that 
the Bureau of the Census reported baseball goods sepa- 
rately, no comparison can be made with other years. From 
the separate items listed under the heading of baseball 
goods we can get some indication of the widespread popu- 
larity of the game. During 1929 more than 8,500,000 balls 
(including playground balls) were manufactured; also 
1,820,000 bats, 35,000 masks, and 900,000 mitts and gloves 
(Table 18). By far the larger part of this equipment is 

Table 18. — Qbantitt and Valle op Selected List op Spobting and Athletic 

Goods, 1929® 


Class 

Quantity 

Value 
(at factory) 

i 

Golf balls 

33,882,800 

$7,460,200 

Golf clubs 

3,166,380 

9,722,610 

Baseballs 

8,514,624 

3,261,411 

Baseball bats 

1,819,697 

1,050,638 

Baseball masks 

35,690 

110,847 

Baseball mitts and gloves 

932,157 

1,820,035 

Footballs 

530,631 

1,410,781 

Basket balls and other inflated balls 

1,382,460 

1,641,224 

Tennis balls 

10,197,072 

1,797.992 

Tennis rackets. 

628,086 

1,599,259 

Boxing gloves (sets of 4) 

60,979 

440,730 

Boiler skates (pans) 

2,614,944 

2,925,034 

Ice skates (pairs) 

684,964 

1,782,172 


* Compiled from United States Censtis of Manufacturers » 1929. 

* H. J. Savage, American College Athletics, Carnegie Foundation Bulletin No. 
23, pp. 114, 347. 
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purchased by amateur players. When the different classes 
of sporting goods are ranked according to the value of their 
annual output, baseball goods stand third, being outranked 
by golf goods and fishing apparatus.® 

Baseball as played by amateurs has in recent years been 
profoundly affected by the growing popularity of play- 
ground ball. Originally developed as an adaptation of base- 
ball for indoor use, this new game, which uses a large, soft 
ball, has increased rapidly in public favor because it re- 
quires comparatively little space, a minimum of equip- 
ment, and no great amount of training and practice in 
order to play sufficiently well to give enjoyment to both 
players and spectators. It is now so widely played through- 
out the country that it may be regarded as a well established 
modification of baseball made necessary by the increasing 
congestion of urban centers. In 1924, 161 cities reported 
74,249 players of playground ball and in 1930 the cities 
reporting on this game had increased to 344 with 213,324 
players.^ It is quite clear from this evidence as well as from 
reports of municipal park systems that this new type of 
ball game has made great inroads upon regular baseball 
and gives some justification for the prediction that it may 
eventually become the game sponsored by amateurs while 
the game with the hard ball will be left largely in the hands 
of the professionals. 

Tennis. — Tennis was introduced into this country about 
1875 and for many years attracted very few players outside 
the membership of the more exclusive clubs. In 1881 the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association was organized 
with 33 member clubs, and under its direction the equip- 
ment and rules were standardized and tournaments were 
arranged for in different sections of the country. The first 
tournament to decide the national championships was held 
in 1881 and nine years later interest in tennis was still 
further stimulated by the establishment of the intemational 
Davis cup matches to determine the world diampionship. 

® United States Cemm cf Manufactures, 1^29. 

** Year Books of tke National Recreation Asso<mtion, 
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While tennis has attracted a wide following during recent 
years, complete figures showing the expansion of playing 
facilities and the increase in the number of players are not 
available. One indication of the increased vogue of the 
game is the growing number of member clubs of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association. In 1910 these clubs 
numbered 160; in 1920 there were 294; and in 1930 they 
had increased to approximately 800. It is estimated that 
in 1930 these clubs had a total membership of between 
fifty and sixty thousand players who had available for 
their use about 5,500 courts. This by no means exhausts the 
privately maintained tennis facilities for there are many 
country clubs chiefly interested in golf that provide one or 
more courts for their members. In Golfdom’s annual survey 
of golf courses in 1930 it was estimated that more than 
one-third of the golf clubs had built tennis courts numbering 
approximately 6,000.® This is largely a recent development 
and is another important indication of the growing popu- 
larity of tennis. 

Of even greater significance from the point of view of 
the popularization of the game is the inclusion of tennis 
among the games sponsored by municipal park and recrea- 
tional systems throughout the country. During the opening 
decade of the present century tennis courts began to be 
built by the park systems of some of the large cities, thereby 
starting a movement which has spread widely and made 
possible the development of tennis as a popular sport 
among the rank and file of the people. As early as 1905 the 
South Park System of Chicago had 100 public tennis courts. 
Ten years later they had more than trebled and were used 
during the playing season by 350,000 people. In 1930 there 
were nearly 750 public tennis courts in Chicago, outnumber- 
ing by at least 200 the courts maintained in that city by 
private clubs. 

In 1924, when the National Recreation Association 
included for the first time in its Year Book information 
concerning public tennis courts, 410 cities reported 4,865 

® The Golf Market (1980 edition). 
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courts. Eight years later in 1931 the number of courts as 
reported by 621 cities had increased to 8,804, an increase 
of 81 per cent during this period. The spread of the move- 
ment is also shown by the fact that there were 211 more 
cities reporting courts in 1931 than in 1924, a gain of 51 
per cent. This movement to provide public tennis courts 
has made its greatest progress in large cities and the least 
advance in cities of small size. In 1930, 87 per cent of the 
cities over 50,000 population had made some provision for 
public tennis courts while only 5.6 per cent of the cities 
between 2,500 and 10,000 population reported that they 
furnished playing facilities for this game. In the cities where 
public tennis courts are provided there is on the average 
one court for each 5,000 people. There are, however, 2,623 
cities above 2,500 population which did not report public 
tennis courts in 1930. The widespread use of the public 
courts is readily apparent to every observer. According to 
an estimate made by the Public Parks Committee of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association, there were in 1930 
more than 1,200,000 public park tennis players.® Since 1923 
the park players have been holding an annual tournament 
to determine the public parks championship. In 1930 
fifty-four players representing 30 cities competed in this 
tournament. 

Further evidence concerning the increasing popularity 
of tennis is furnished by the growing interest in tennis 
among college students. Thirty years ago tennis was played 
seriously in comparatively few of the higher educational 
institutions and only a small number of courts were avail- 
able. At the present time nearly every college and university 
has its tennis team which competes in intercollegiate tourna- 
ments. As a voluntary intramural sport, tennis has gained 
wide vogue among college students and usually has as many 
participants during the playing season as the facilities 
permit. Tennis coxurts are now found on practically every 
campus although few institutions have a sufficient nximber 
to meet the demand. Ten of the largest private universities 
® Mimeograpiied report issued December 8^ 1980. 
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have a total of 315 courts, an average of 31 for each insti- 
tution. The number of courts at state universities, based 
on information from 28 institutions of this class, range 
from 4 to 60 with an average of 20 at each university. One 
hundred and fifty colleges and universities, widely repre- 
sentative of all types of collegiate institutions, provide 
1,775 tennis courts for their students, the median number 
for each institution being On the basis of this sample it 
seems safe to estimate that there are between four and five 
thousand courts at the institutions of college grade in this 
country. 

When one adds to the tennis playing facilities that have 
already been mentioned, the courts provided by high 
schools and private secondary schools, those furnished by 
industrial concerns for their employees, those attached to 
summer camps, those maintained by hotels at summer and 
winter resorts for their guests, those belonging to private 
homes, and those operated on a commercial basis as pay 
courts, it is apparent that the opportunities for playing 
this game are widespread and reach many different classes 
and groups of people. While an accurate statement of the 
total number of tennis courts in this country is impossible, 
a conservative estimate would be 25,000, more than half 
of which have been constructed during the past fifteen 
years. 

The increasing production of tennis goods tends to 
corroborate the above evidence concerning the rapid 
growth of tennis as a popular outdoor sport. The total 
value of tennis goods produced by American manufacturers 
in 1927, the first year that tennis goods were listed sepa- 
rately in the Census report, amounted to $3,227,552. In 
1929 the manufactured value of such goods was $4,650,543, 
an increase during this two-year period of 44.1 per cent. 
This rate of increase was considerably less than that for 
golf goods but was greater than the rate for sporting and 

^ Compiled from data fumished by the various institutions. Figures showing 
the number of tonnia courts at S9 colleges and universities were published b 
Ameriean Lawn Tennis in its issues of April 20 and July 20, 1930. 
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athletic goods as a whole. Some idea of the widespread 
vogue of tennis can be gained from the fact that more than 
10,000,000 tennis balls were manufactured in this country 
in 1929.S 

As a result of the recent expansion of tennis playing 
facilities and the increasing number of players, tennis is 
rapidly losing its former provincial character and is tending 
to become a national game in all parts of the country. 
Traditionally, tennis has belonged to the large cities of the 
North Atlantic seaboard where the game was first intro- 
duced about fifty-five years ago. For many years this 
section has remained the leading tennis center of the United 
States. New York has been the headquarters of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association and 40 per cent of the 
member clubs of this organization are located in the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states. The most impor- 
tant national tournaments have been held at clubs in or 
near New York, Philadelphia, Providence, and Boston. 
For many years the best players were largely an eastern 
product. From 1900 to 1920 the winners of the national 
intercollegiate singles were students of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Columbia. Twenty-nine or 
more than three-fourths of the 37 men ranked among the 
first ten players between 1900 and 1910 had their homes 
along the North Atlantic seaboard.® 

While the Northeast still retains a large share of its 
former leadership in tennis, its position has become less 
secure as the game has taken root in other sections of the 
country. At the present time there is a fairly equitable 
distribution of both public and private playing facilities 
in all the geographical divisions (Table 19). The United 
States Lawn Tennis Association has organized 13 sectional 
associations which cover the entire country. While the 

* United States Census of Manufactures, lf®7, 1929. XeoBis goods valued at 
$129,763 were imported into tim country in 1929. TKe value of tennis goods 
exported that year cannot be detmnined since this itmn is not reported sepa- 
rately. See Foreign Commerce and Navigation hf the TJnM Staies^ 1929, Vol. 1, 
pp. 204, 555. 

* Compiled from information furni^ed by the secretary of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. 
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East is still the stronghold of the private clubs, the Middle 
West has forged ahead with its public courts and the Far 
West is building up a new tennis center on the Pacific 
Coast. The gradual shift of tennis leadership that has been 
taking place in recent years is shown by the fact that 
since 1920 eastern institutions have won the national inter- 


Table 19. — Numbeb of Public Tennis Courts, by Geographical Divisions, 

1930“ 


Geographical division 

Number 
of public 
tennis 
courts 

Number 
per 100,000 
urban 
population 

Geographical division 

Number 
of public 
tenms 
courts 

Number 
per 100,000 
urban 
population 

United States 

8,085 


New England 

682 





South Atlantic 

674 


East North Central . . . 

2,536 


West South Central 

377 

■H 

Middle Atlantic 

1,870 


East South Central .... 

248 


Pacific 

812 


Mountain 

173 


West North Central. . . 

713 




B 


“ Compiled from the 1930 Year Book of the National Recreation Association. 


collegiate singles but twice. The South, Southwest, Middle 
West, and Far West furnished more than one-half of the 
first ten ranking American players between 1920 and 1930, 
whereas less than one-fourth had come from these sections 
during the first decade of this century. The country no 
longer looks to eastern players alone for contenders in the 
Davis cup matches. Players from all sections of the country 
participate in the important tournaments and 15 states 
were represented among the 37 ranking players for the 
year 1930. 

The growth of tennis is especially significant because its 
appeal is to participants rather than to spectators. Rarely 
are large crowds of people found at tournaments and those 
that do attend are likely to be persons who play the game 
themselves and are as much interested in the skill displayed 
as in the outcome of the matches. The recent efforts to 
build up public support for professional tennis have not 
been very successful. Tennis brings its chief pleasmre to 
those who play and its wide popularity is at least partly 
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due to the fact that the game can be enjoyed by those who 
possess only a moderate amount of skill. So great has been 
the demand for tennis playing facilities that the playing 
season is being extended through the construction of all- 
weather courts. In some places also the daily hours of 
play have been lengthened through the device of night 
illumination. Since tennis does not require a large amount 
of space and can be played with comparatively inexpensive 
equipment, it is likely to remain a popular form of outdoor 
recreation among those vigorous enough to enjoy a fairly 
strenuous sport. 

Golf. — ^The spectacular growth of golf during recent 
years is unparalleled in the history of American outdoor 
spmrts. Prior to the World War golf had attained consider- 
able popularity especially in the large cities, and approxi- 
mately 800 golf courses had been constructed. It was, 
however, quite generally regarded as a game best suited for 
those who had a considerable amoimt of leisure and had 
suflBcient financial resources to hold membership in a private 
country club. The new enthusiasm for outdoor recreation 
for adults as well as children which developed during and 
immediately following the war greatly stimulated public 
interest in golf and strengthened the demand for more 
playing facilities. Between 1916 and 1923 golf courses in 
the United States grew from 742 to 1,903, an increase of 
156.5 per cent. This extraordinary expansion of golf courses 
was not merely maintained but surpassed during the suc- 
ceeding seven-year period, for in 1930 they numbered 
5,856, a gain of 207.7 per cent (Table 20). 

While the vast majority of these courses are private, a 
rapidly growing number are munidpally-owned and open 
to the general public, usually upon the payment of a small 
fee. In 1910 there were in operation 24 public golf courses, 
almost all of which were located in large cities in the 
northern and eastern part of the country. Between 1910 
and 1920 these public courses slightly more than trebled, 
and in 1931 according to figures issued by Golfdom, there 
were 543 coru'ses maintained by cities and towns in 46 
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states.^® In spite of this great increase in municipal golf 
courses, this form of public recreation is found in less than 
one-fifth of American cities. So popular are these public 
courses that it is not infrequent for them to have a continu- 
ous stream of players from dawn to dusk during the week- 
ends of the summer months- The great demand of the public 
for more golf playing facilities has led to the development, 
especially in the large metropolitan centers, of daily fee 


Table 20. — Number op Golf Courses, bt Geographical Divisions, 1916, 

1923, 1930» 


Geographical division 

Number of courses 

Per cent 
increase, 
1923-1930 

1916 

1923 

1930 

United States 

742 

1,903 

5,856 

207.7 

New England 

182 

252 

495 

96.4 

Middle Atlantic 

205 

398 

914 

129 6 

East North Central 

124 

403 

1,318 

227 0 

West North Central 

53 

292 

1,018 

248 6 

South Atlantic 

80 

199 

614 

208 5 

East South Central 

22 

76 

230 

202.6 

West South Central. 

27 

87 

550 

530.0 

Mountain 

12 

69 

214 

210.1 

Pacific 

87 

127 

508 

295.4 


“ Compiled from The Golf Market (1929 and 1930 editions), published by Qolfdom^ Chicago. 
These figures, taken from QolfdorrCjs annual survey of golf courses, are considerably larger than 
those given by other authorities. Fraser’s Intemaiimal Golf Year Book for 1930 lists 4,669 goM 
courses, while the Golfer's Year Book gives a total of 4,262. These discrepancies are at least partially 
explained by the difficulty of keeping pace with the rapidly increasing number of courses. Golfdom's 
interest in the business side of golf necessitates a comprehensive list of private and public courses 
and it is believed that this list is fairly accurate. 

courses operated on a commercial basis. There were approx- 
imately 700 of these courses in 1931, the vast majority 
of which have been constructed since 1925. 

Golf was first introduced along the North Atlantic sea- 
board and its most rapid advance for many years was 
confined to the northern and eastern states. In 1916, the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 

The Golf Marked (1931 edition). Municipal Golf Courses in the United States, 
issued by the Public Links Section of the United States Golf Association, con- 
tains a list of ii91 municipal courses operating in 1930 but it is stated that the list 
is not complete. 
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states had two-thirds of all the golf courses and were the 
only geographical divisions with more than 100 golf courses 
each. Between 1916 and 1930 golf made such rapid progress 
in the remaining divisions in the West and South that in 
1930 they had 53 per cent of the total number of golf 
courses throughout the country (Table 20). 

As would be expected, the largest number of golf courses 
are found in the states with the largest urban population. 
When, however, the states are ranked according to the 
number of golf courses per 100,000 urban population, 
the urban states make a poorer showing than do many of the 
rural states. New York, for example, which ranks first in 
number of golf courses, had, in 1930, 5 courses per 100,000 
urban population, and Illinois, which ranks second, had 
7 courses per 100,000, while Iowa had 21 and Kansas 30 
per 100,000 urban population. Even such a golf center as 
the metropolitan district of Chicago, which in 1930 boasted 
273 golf courses, had barely 7 courses per 100,000 people. 


Table Sth — Numbek of Golf Courses and the Urban Population per 
Course, bt Geographical Divisions, 1930 ® 


Geographical division 

Number 
of golf 
courses 

Urban 
population 
per course 

Geographical division 

Number 
of golf 
courses 

Urban 
population 
per course 

United States 

5,856 

U,7T5 

West South Central . 

550 

8,049 




Pacific 

508 

11,003 

East North Central. . . 


^ 18,742 

New England 

1 495 

12,751 

West North Central. . 


5,457 

East South Central. . . . 

1 880 

12,081 

Middle Atlantic. .... . . 

914 

88,828 

Mountain 

814 

6,818 

South Atlantic 

014 

9,289 




* Compiled from The Qc^ Market (19S0 edition). 


In spite of the growth of this game in the industrial area of 
the North and East, the golf playing facilities have not kept 
pace with the expansion of cities. In general the western 
and southern portions of the United States seem better 
provided with golf courses than the more urbanized sec- 
tions when judged by the number of urban people for each 
course (Table 21). 
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The center of municipal golf course development is 
located in the East North Central states, which have a 
much higher proportion of the total number of the munici- 
pal courses than they have of the total number of all golf 
courses. In New England municipal golf course construc- 
tion has gone forward very slowly, while the South and Far 
West have made more consistent progress in this direction. 
Public golf courses were first provided in large cities and it 
is only recently that this movement has made much head- 
way in the smaller municipalities. In 1923 two-thirds of 
the public golf courses were maintained by cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more; in 1930 the cities of this 
population class had only half of the total number of such 
courses.^ A considerable number of municipal courses have 
been constructed during 1930 and 1931 in connection with 
unemployment relief operations. Because of the financial 
stringency golf course construction was limited almost 
entirely during 1931 to public and daily fee courses. 

This extraordinary expansion of golf courses, both public 
and private, is bringing the game within reach of increasing 
numbers of people. The total number of golf players in the 
United States is not known but estimates vary from two to 
three million. Golfdom’s estimate of more than two million 
players is based on the assumption that the average number 
of players at private clubs is 275 and at municipal and 
daily fee courses 725.^* The total membership of the 3,961 
private golf clubs listed in the 1931 edition of The Golfer’s 
Year Book, based upon membership reports of 53 per cent 
of the clubs, may be estimated to be approximately 880,000. 
If we add to this number 200,000 to include players who 
belong to the families of club members, we have a total of 
more than a million players in slightly less than 4,000 
private clubs. The chairman of the Public Links Section of 
the United States Golf Association estimates that more 

Compiled from data given in Municipal Golf Courses in the United States, 
issued by tbe Public Links Section of tke United States Golf Association, New 
York, 1931. 

The Golf Market (1931 edition). 

« The Golf Mwket (1931-1932 edition). 
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than 500,000 players use the municipal golf courses A* The 
patrons of the 700 daily fee courses must number between 
350,000 and 400,000 each year. While all the above figures 
are estimates, they seem to be sufficiently conservative to 
warrant the conclusion that at least two million people in 
this country have taken up golf as one of their leisure- 
time activities. During the past ten years the number of 
players has more than trebled and the game is still on a 
rising tide of popularity. Reports from 291 public golf 
courses showed a total of nine hole rounds in excess of 
eighteen million during 1930.i® Golfdom’s estimate of the 
number of rounds played in 1931 is 68,796,000 for the 18 
hole courses and 24,723,400 for the nine hole courses, a 
total of 93,519,400 rounds played on all types of golf 
courses throughout the country that year. 

When consideration is given to the financial aspects of 
golf, it is apparent that it has developed into a huge enter- 
prise involving many millions of dollars for its annual 
maintenance. According to the Census of Manufactures, 
the value of golf equipment manufactured in 1929 amounted 
to $21,067,216, which is 37.4 per cent of the total value of 
sporting and athletic goods manufactured that year. The 
cost to the consumer is of course far in excess of this factory 
value, for his purchases are made at retail prices. No other 
single sport approaches goH in the amount of money aimu- 
ally invested in equipment. Moreover, the manufacture of 
golf goods is on the upward trend as is shown by the gain 
of 71.8 per cent in the value of such goods during the two- 
year period, 1927-1929. 

However great may be the amount spent for golf equip- 
ment, this expenditure represents only a small fraction of 
the total expense of golf. Because of golf’s extravagant use 
of space, the golf courses in the United States require 
approximately 500,000 acres of land, the vast majority of 
which is located either within or adjacent to cities where 
the land values are high. Golfdom’s statement that $830,- 

The Golfer* s Year Book (1931 edition), p. 655. |l. 

^ ® Munioipcd Golf Courses m the United States, issued by tbe PubHc links Section 
of tke tJnited States Golf Association, New York, 1931. 
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039,298 is the value of the golf plants throughout the 
country may be accepted as a conservative figure, con- 
siderably less than the billion dollar estimate that is fre- 
quently made.^® Many of the golf clubs maintain expensive 
club houses and the total amount spent by the members of 
private clubs mounts to a very high figure. On the assump- 
tion that members of 18 hole private clubs spend on an 
average for dues and other club expenses $500 a year, and 
that members of 9 hole private clubs spend $250 annually, 
the total yearly expenditures of members of these clubs 
amount to approximately $450,000,000. To this should be 
added the more modest expenditures of the patrons of the 
municipal and daily fee courses who manage to play the 
game at an annual cost of perhaps $50 to $100 per capita. 
Since these figures do not include the money spent on golf 
tournaments, the cost of golf lessons, the expense involved 
in travel to and from golf courses, and other miscellaneous 
expenses such as golf clothing, it would seem that the 
annual cost of golf to the American people must be con- 
siderably more than half a billion dollars. 

One of the striking things about this popularity of golf 
is the rapidity with which the game has swept over the 
country. As recently as 1916 there were 4 states with no 
golf courses, 16 states with less than 5 each, 28 states each 
of which had fewer than 10 courses, and only one state with 
as many as one hundred. Fourteen years later in 1930 there 
was only one state with less than 10 courses, and there were 
18 states with courses ranging from 100 to 400 in number. 
Enthusiastic followers of the game predict that this upward 
trend will continue until at least 20,000 golf courses are 
available for use. One of the difl&culties in the way of this 
further expansion, especially in the large cities, is the 
increasing scarcity of conveniently located land that can 
be purchased without excessive cost. A game that makes 
such heavy demands upon space that it can accommodate 
no more than 2 players pCT acre at one time must neces- 

The Golf Market (1931 edition). 

The Golf Market (1929 and 1930 editions). 
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sarily be an expensive sport in urban districts and cannot 
readily be expanded to the point where it can be made 
available for a large portion of the people. There is much 
room, however, for the further expansion of golf in small 
cities and towns and it is significant that much of the recent 
advance made by this game has been in these smaller places 
where nine hole courses are being constructed and operated 
at a suflBciently low cost to be within the means of a small 
membership. The utilization of park lands for public golf 
courses has as yet made only a small beginning and will 
doubtless continue until this game becomes a part of the 
recreational program of the majority of municipalities. 
Since golf makes a strong appeal to the young and old of 
both sexes and is of such a nature that it can be enjoyed 
by those who possess only moderate skill and yet is so 
difficult that it can never be entirely mastered, its further 
expansion is assured in spite of the fact that it requires a 
large outlay of capital for playing facilities as well as a 
considerable expenditure of both time and money on the 
part of individual players. 

Winter Sports. — Outdoor winter sports dependent upon 
snow and ice are necessarily limited to the northern states 
and have made greatest headway in those cities where low 
temperatures are fairly continuous during the winter 
months. The modern playground movement, which had its 
origin in the large northern cities, was at first concerned 
with summer ra^er than winter sports. When year round 
recreational activities began to be emphasized, field houses 
and community centers were built in order to provide the 
space needed for indoor sports and games that seemed most 
suitable for the long winter season. Outdoor winter sports 
were left entirely to individual initiative and since they 
were dependent upon the weather and the local topography 
they attracted a considerable following only in the most 
favorably located places. 

The striking change that has taken place in outdoor 
winter sports dxuing the past two decades has come about 
largely through organized public efforts to provide more 
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satisfactory facilities for their enjoyment. By flooding 
suitably located areas skating and hockey rinks are provided 
which are available for use when temperatures are too mild 
for safe skating on lakes and rivers. This not merely extends 
the skating season but also removes the element of danger 
and makes possible skating in communities where there 
are no conveniently located natural bodies of water. In a 
similar manner snow sports have been given wider vogue 
through the construction of toboggan chutes and slides, the 
closing of streets suitable for coasting, and the building of 
high trestles for ski jumps in places where natural inclines 
do not exist. The more progressive recreation departments 
in cities located in the snow belt organize programs of 
winter sports with meets and tournaments that attract 
thousands of participants and spectators. For the comfort 
and convenience of participants heated shelters are provided 
where refreshments can be secured, wraps checked, and 
equipment rented. Very few municipalities furnished 
facilities of this kind twenty years ago, and the progress 
that has been made in this direction is largely an accom- 
plishment of the past decade. 

The recent development of interest in skiing furnishes a 
good illustration of the growing popularity of outdoor 
winter sports. In 1904 the National Ski Association of 
America was organized in Michigan by a half dozen Nor- 
wegian ski clubs with a membership of about 150. This 
organization grew slowly and in 1920 consisted of only 25 
clubs with a membership of eight or nine hundred. During 
the past decade the number of clubs increased to 110 with 
a membership in 1930 of approximately 7,000. The tourna- 
ments increased during this same period from 15 to 125 
while the number of spectators grew from approximately 
8,000 to 400,000.^® The sport of skiing is of course by no 
means limited to the spectacular ski jumps in which the 
public is mainly interested. Ski tours or hikes over hiU and 
mountain trails have in recent years become popular among 

From information furnished by Gustave E. Lindboe, formerly executive 
secretary the American. Ski Association. 
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ski enthusiasts and are greatly increasing the number of 
participants in this sport. Ski clubs maintain cabins and 
huts along trails in the White and Green Mountains in the 
East and in the Rockies, Cascades, and Sierra Nevada 
mountains in the West. 

Ice skating apparently attracts more participants than 
does any other winter sport and it has recently been made 
more popular and widespread through the construction of 
artificial rinks in parks and playing fields. In St. Paul, 
Minnesota, during the winter of 1928 eighteen skating rinks 
were in use for a seven weeks season with a total attendance 
of 387,187 participants. Ten hockey rinks were used by 60 
teams which played more than 200 games. More than a 
thousand skaters participated in skating meets with spec- 
tators numbering 46,000. The city of Minneapolis reports 
that the total attendance of skaters at public rinks is 
approximately one and a half million.^® There has been 
sufficient interest in figure skating to organize the United 
States Figure Skating Association which has held annual 
championship meets since 1920. The amateur speed skaters 
have formed at least 12 skating associations which are 
banded together nationally in the Amateur Skating Union 
of the United States. 

In 1924 several colleges and universities in the north- 
eastern states and Canada organized the Intercollegiate 
Winter Sports Union which has been conducting meets for 
college students featuring ski jumps, cross country and 
down hill ski races, snowshoe races, and skating events. 
The Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks has become the 
popular eastern center for winter sports and the meets held 
there in recent years have attracted many thousands of 
people. Perhaps the most important western center is 
Minneapolis, where there is held each year an elaborate 
winter sports program which includes figure skating 
pageants, ice carnivals, ice circuses, treasure hunts on 
skis and snowshoes, snow modeling contests, and ice yacht 
races. 

“Growth of Winte Sports/* The Americm 39: 93-96 (1928). 
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Interest in winter sports has greatly increased the travel 
to those national parks that provide facilities for this form 
of recreation. Eleven of these parks are now operated on a 
year round schedule and those specializing in winter sports 
are Yosemite, Mount Rainier, Sequoia, General Grant, and 
Rocky Mountain. The National Park Service estimates that 
100,000 visitors participated in winter sports in Yosemite 
during the winter of 1929-1930, a high record that was 
maintained during the following winter. Winter travel to 
General Grant Park more than doubled during the winter 
of 1930-1931 and the winter use of Mount Rainier Park 
has also greatly increased. 

This growing popularity of outdoor winter sports is 
especially significant since their appeal is primarily to 
participants rather than to spectators. Crowds get thrills 
out of spectacular ski jumps and championship ice races 
but cold weather discourages attendance at such contests. 
Outdoor winter recreation has made rapid progress because 
of the large numbers of people who desire to participate in 
vigorous sports during a season of the year when summer 
games are not available. Through the recent development 
of winter sports year round outdoor recreation has been 
made possible for hundreds of thousands of people who 
formerly enjoyed active games only during the summer 
season. 

Trends in Athletic Sports. — The most notable change in 
the field of athletic sports is the growing popularity of 
games that appeal more to participants than to observers. 
Athletic sports are no longer merely spectacular events to 
be witnessed from the side lines. Recent years have seen 
an enormous expansion of playing facilities designed not 
primarily for trained professional athletes but for the 
general public. Evidence of this trend has been given in 
the preceding paragraphs which have pointed out the great 
advances in providing playing fields, tennis courts, golf 
courses, and facilities for winter sports. The public follows 
with great interest the records of the great golfers, whose 

Animal Reports of National Park Service, 1980, 1981. 
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nEmes become widely known throughout the country , but 
their achievements are to be emulated rather than, to be 
observed as a thrilling spectacle. The most enthusiastic 
supporters of athletic sports today are not the baseball or 
football fans but those who enjoy the thrill of active par- 
ticipation in the games they themselves play. 

Another trend of real significance is the growing interest 
in outdoor sports of a less strenuous type suitable for 
mature people of both sexes and those unable to indulge in 
vigorous exercise. Golf is preeminently such a game which 
can be played by both young and old. Tennis, squash 
racquets, and handball make heavier demands upon 
strength but are far removed from the rougher athletic 
sports. Other examples of popular sports of the less strenu- 
ous sort are lawn bowling, quoits, horseshoes, roque, 
archery, fly casting, and volley ball, all of which are fre- 
quently a regular part of municipal recreation programs 
and are participated in by many thousands of people. It 
has been through the provision of facilities for sports of 
this kind that there has developed such widespread interest 
in playing rather than in watching games. 

The increasing number of people who insist on participat- 
ing in outdoor sports and games has created the problem 
not merely of providing the playing facilities but of securing 
the needed play space conveniently located for the use of 
urban residents. Some of the most popular outdoor games 
are extravagant in the use of space and therefore serious 
limitations are faced when attempts are made to bring them 
within reach of larger numbers of people. A golf course 
provides for no more than 2 people per acre at any one 
time. A baseball field can accomodate 9 players per acre. 
Tennis, which is more economical in the use of space, can 
crowd 7 courts on one acre which will provide playing 
facilities for 28 people. It is readily apparent that these 
games which enjoy such wide vogue cannot easily be made 
accessible to the mass of urban people as long as the present 
crowded conditions in cities continue to exist. The present 
municipal park acreage is far from sufficient for this pur- 
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pose even if it were all turned into golf courses and play- 
fields. Public park lands are increasing in extent each year 
but problems of finance as well as of space prevent rapid 
progress in this direction. If the trend toward wider partic- 
ipation in outdoor sports continues, it will be necessary 
for large numbers of people to content themselves with 
such games as quoits, roque, horseshoes, and volley ball 
which require a minimum of space for their enjoyment. 
Perhaps the problem of space may lead to an adaptation 
of existing games or the invention of new ones designed to 
meet the limitations of the urban environment. 

Closely associated with the increased interest in outdoor 
recreation is the daylight saving movement which during 
recent years has gained the greatest share of its support 
among urban residents desirous of an additional hour of 
daylight for outdoor sports at the close of the working day. 
The daylight saving plan, which involves setting the clock 
one hour ahead during the summer months, came in as a 
war measure in Europe in 1916 and was widely heralded as 
a device that made possible decreased expenditures for 
artificial illumination. A similar plan was advocated by 
chambers of commerce and other organizations in some of 
the large industrial centers in the eastern states without 
success until 1918 when Congress passed a daylight saving 
law as an emergency war measure. Daylight saving under 
the federal law was put in operation throughout the entire 
country during the summers of 1918 and 1919 and was then 
discontinued by the repeal of the law over President 
Wilson’s veto. 

Following the abolition of this daylight saving plan as a 
war measure, several states passed laws permitting cities 
and towns to adopt daylight saving when approved by a 
majority of their voters. This movement, which was led 
by the National Daylight Saving Association, made slow 
headway because of the widespread opposition of agricul- 
tural leaders and of some labor organizations. During the 
past ten years daylight saving has been adopted on a state- 
wide basis in two states, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
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and has gained some foothold in 15 other states.^^ Nearly all 
of these states are located in the industrial sections of the 
North and East; the mov^ement has not spread to the South 
and has made few inroads west of the Mississippi River. 
While the extension of this movement is not rapid, the 
trend is decidedly in the direction of adjustments that give 
longer evenings of daylight for outdoor games. In 1927 
Ohio accomplished this purpose by adopting eastern stand- 
ard time the year round. Practically all of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan has done likewise and North Dakota 
in 1929 changed from mountain to central standard time. 
The cities in New Hampshire effect daylight saving by 
beginning the working day one hour earlier instead of 
setting the clock forward. Between 1925 and 1930 the 
number of cities and towns in New York observing daylight 
saving increased from 130 to 190 and in New Jersey from 
88 to 118.®® On the other hand, daylight saving in Illinois 
and Indiana has not been extended beyond the metropolitan 
region of Chicago. In most of the states where daylight 
saving is permitted, it has been possible to keep the plan 
in operation only in the large cities. Taking the country as 
a whole, the growing demand for more time for outdoor 
sports at the close of the working day is being met through 
the device of outdoor illumination rather than through the 
daylight saving plan. Night illumination of tennis courts, 
ball fields, golf courses, and playgrounds has been making 
rapid progress in many of the cities throughout all sections 
of the country and is forcing into the background the less 
expensive plan of adjusting the hours of the working day 
so as to have more daylight for recreation. 

New York, New Jersey, Coimeetieut, Maine, Vermont, New Hampslure, 
Ddawar^ lUinois, Indiana, Otiio, Midiigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania. In three of these states — Connecticut, Maine, and 
Wisconsin — laws have been passed forbidding daylight saving but they are not 
strictly enforced. 

^ The Merchants’ Association of New York is at present the leading advocate 
of daylight saving and collects and publishes each year the only available statistics 
on the subject. 
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Chapter V 

SPORT AS A PUBLIC SPECTACLE 

ALONG with the development of widespread recrea- 
Xjl tional facilities that have brought opportunity for 
active play to millions of people, there has been an unprec- 
edented building of grandstands and stadia to accommo- 
date the crowds who find their enjoyment in watching 
competitive sports and games. This interest in sport as a 
public spectacle is nothing new. The Olympic games in 
early Greece and the gladiatorial combats of Rome were 
events of great importance witnessed by thousands of 
people. The lure of those early sports and physical contests 
was as compelling as that of the modern prize fight or 
football game and the response of the public was as eager 
and unrestrained as is the case at the present time. The 
new factors in the situation are the extraordinary crowds, 
the multiplicity of games and sports that provide oppor- 
tunity for spectators, the extensive publicity and advertis- 
ing designed to increase public interest and support, and 
the development of great business enterprises that make 
millions of dollars out of the commercialization of sport. 
It has been the exploitation of athletic sports for private 
profit that has made so widespread this form of public 
entertainment and has led to the fear voiced by many people 
that Americans are turning into a nation of spectators. 

Professional Baseball. — ^For fifty years the fortunes of 
professional baseball teams have been eagerly followed by 
enthusiastic supporters of the game. No other athletic 
sport has had such a long and consistent record of attend- 
ance throughout the entire country. Recently college foot- 
ball has occupied the limelight and occasionally a prizefight 
attracts enormous crowds, but baseball fans still remain 
suflSciently numerous to give this game high rank among 
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business enterprises. More than ten million people attended 
the games of the two major baseball leagues during the 
season of 1930, approximately a million increase over 1920 
Table 22). This increase, however, has not kept pace with 


Tabi-b — Attendance at Baseball Games, 1920 ~ 1930 « 


Year 

Two major leagues 

Class AA minor leagues 

Attendance 
(in thousands) 

Index number 
(1923 * 100) 

Attendance 
(in thousands) 

Index number 
(1923 = 100) 

IWO 

9,1S4 

105 0 



mi 

8.6«0 

99 1 





S,BU 

101 4 



1W3 

8,70« 

100 0 

4,781 

100 

.... ... . 

9,805 

110 4 

5,303 

111 

10€5 

9,546 

! 109 7 

4,809 

101 

me 

9,837 

113 0 

5,122 

107 

im .... 

; 9,937 

114 2 

5,125 

! 107 



9,1!21 

104 8 

5,352 

112 



9,592 

110.2 

4,937 

103 

im 

10,185 

117.0 

4,616 

1 96 


« Compiled from information supplied by the presidents of the American League, the National 
League, the American Association, the International I^eague, and the Pacific Coast League. 


the growth of population in the eleven cities in which the 
major league teams play. While the population in these 
cities increased 20.5 per cent between 1920 and 1930, 
attendance at games increased only 11.5 per cent. Even 
though this increase is not great, it is significant that the 
curve of attendance continues to mount upward each year. 
Facilities for spectators have expanded during the past 
decade and at many games of winning teams seating space 
has been at a premium. On the other hand, it is becoming 
more difficult to secure public support of teams that fail to 
make a good showing. Unless the contest throughout the 
season is dose with the final winners of the pennant always 
in doubt, pubKc interest slackens. 

For more than twenty-five years the playing season of 
the major leagues has dosed with the “world series” of 
games in which the contenders are the teams that have 
won the pennant in their respective leagues. Since the games 
played in this series vary slightly in number from year to 
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year and moreover are played in cities of different size, 
a comparison of the annual attendance and receipts is not 
of great value in measuring the extent of public support. 
The differences, however, between the two past decades 
may be worth noting. The total attendance during the 
decade 1911-1920 was 1,730,900 and during the past 
decade, 2,455,203, an increase of 41 per cent. The total 
number of games played during each decade was exactly 
the same but since the world series ordinarily attracts 
capacity crowds, this increased attendance should perhaps 
be regarded simply as a measure of the increased accom- 
modations for spectators. The fact that there was a 99 per 
cent increase in the total receipts for the last decade as 
over against the preceding decade (from $4,734,607 to 
$9,427,118) indicates the mounting cost of baseball if not 
a greater public interest in the championship series.^ 

In addition to the two major leagues which occupy the 
center of attention in professional baseball, there have been 
for many years various minor leagues now operating in 
approximately 140 cities widely scattered throughout the 
country. Since 1903 these minor leagues have been banded 
together into the National Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues which in 1931 had a membership of 18 leagues 
divided into five classes largely upon the basis of the size 
of the cities supporting them. All the evidence that it was 
possible to secure indicates that the minor leagues are 
finding it increasingly difficult to operate on a profitable 
basis. The attendance records of the three leagues belong- 
ing to Class AA, the highest ranking division among the 
minors, show a decline of nearly three quarters of a million 
between 1928 and 1930. Four of the smaller leagues sus- 
pended operations during 1930; three others experienced 
a 21 per cent decline in attendance between 1927 and 1930.* 
The slow increase in attendance at major league games 
and the declining support of the minor leagues in all sections 
of the country give some justification for the prediction 

1 F. G. M«nke> AU SforU Record Book (19S1 edition), p. 57. 

2 Information furnisked by tke presidents of tke various minor leagues. 
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that baseball is approaching the peak of its popularity as 
far as public interest in professional games is concerned. 
Baseball no doubt is as fascinating to watch as in the past 
but it faces much more competition than ever before. 
The vastly greater opportunities for participation in many 
different kinds of sports keep away from professional base- 
ball games many who formerly were enthusiastic fans. 
The public parks and bathing beaches and golf courses 
are crowded on summer afternoons and weekends and this 
competition has been especially disastrous for baseball in 
the smaller cities where patrons of the game are relatively 
few. In an effort to increase attendance many of the minor 
league teams have adopted the plan of playing games at 
night in illuminated ball parks. While this experiment has 
not been uniformly successful, the technical difficulties 
have been largely overcome and this may ultimately prove 
to be the solution of their problem of financial support. 

In spite of the apparent recent failure of baseball to 
compete successfully with other leisure-time attractions, 
there can be no doubt of its wide hold on the American 
people. An annual attendance at professional games of at 
least 20,000,000 places it in the first rank of American sports 
and it wiU take a much more serious decline than is at 
present evident for baseball to lose its position of preemi- 
nence. When we consider the additional millions who attend 
semi-professional and amateur games played in public 
parks and elsewhere, the large numbers who follow the 
games through the radio and the sport pages of the news- 
papers, and the crowds around the bulletin boards of news- 
paper offices watching the play-by-play report of the games, 
it is quite clear that baseball during six months of each year 
provides a very considerable share of the passive amuse- 
ment of the nation. 

College Football. — ^The American game of football is an 
adaptation of English Rugby and was developed by the 
colleges along the North Atlantic seaboard about 1870. 
It proved to be more popular than Association football, 
which had also been introduced into this country, but was 
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subjected to much criticism because of its roughness. In 
1884, upon recommendation of its committee on athletics, 
Harvard abolished football on the ground that it “is 
brutal, demoralizing to players and spectators, and ex- 
tremely dangerous.”® The game, however, continued to 
make headway among the eastern colleges and as early 
as the eighties and nineties of last century large and enthusi- 
astic crowds were not imcommon at the more important 
games. An article on football published in 1887 stated that 
“the enormous crowd, the coaches filled with men and 
horns, the masses and shades of color among the spectators, 
the perpetual roar of cheers, including the peculiar slogans 
of almost all the eastern colleges, combine to make up a 
spectacle such as no other intercollegiate game can oflfer.”^ 
In 1905 new rules were adopted abolishing mass formations 
and providing for a more open style of play which proved to 
be more satisfactory to the spectators as well as less danger- 
ous for the players. With the development of this new type 
of game, football greatly increased its popularity and since 
then has maintained its place as a leading American sport 
although limited in its playing season to a few months 
during the autumn of each year. 

During the past few years, in spite of enormous crowds 
at many of the games, there has been considerable discus- 
sion concerning the future of college football and its pos- 
sible decline in public favor. Keen observers have pointed 
out the fact that in certain sections students seem less 
excited than formerly about the outcome of the football 
season and that the general public quickly loses interest in 
teams that fall below championship cahber. In order to 
get facts that would show whether college football is on 
the wane, a questionnaire was sent out to more than 200 
colleges and universities that are active members of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association or belong to local 
athletic conferences that have allied membership in this 

^ U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 5, Physical Training in American 
CoUeges, 1885, p. 1^9. 

^ Alexander Johnston, “Football in the Eighties,” Century Magazine^ October, 
1887. p. 898. 
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Association. The information sought was the total admis- 
sions at home football games and gross receipts from all 
football games between 1920 and 1930 together with the 
increase in seating facilities for spectators during this 
period. There was a commendable willingness to cooperate 
in this study but unfortunately few institutions have 
satisfactory records concerning football over a period of 
years. Replies either partial or complete were received 
from 135 institutions which comprise nearly two-thirds of 
the membership in the above Association and include all 
but a few of the large universities where football has for 
years received a large measure of public support. 

The attendance at football games in 109 institutions 
reached a total of 5,538,661 during the season of 1930, which 
was 6 per cent less than the preceding year. One hundred 
and twenty-nine institutions reported that their football 
receipts during 1930 were $12,487,546, a million and a 
quarter dollars less than in 1929, a decline of 9 per cent. By 
dividing the institutions from which reports were received 
into 6 classes based on student enrollment, it was possible 
to compute the average attendance and receipts for each 
class and thus arrive at a fair estimate of the extent of 
public support of college football for the country as a 
whole. Computed in this way, the estimated total attend- 
ance at college football games during 1930 was approxi- 
mately 10,300,000 while the total receipts amounted to 
$21,500,000. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which public interest 
in football, as measured by attendance and receipts, is con- 
centrated upon the larger universities. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the estimated attendance was at the games of about 40 
institutions, each of which had a student enrollment of 
more than 3,500, although these universities constituted 
less than 10 per cent of the total number of institutions 
where football is played. Fourteen universities of more than 
10,000 students each reported a total football attendance 
for 1930 of 1,868,326 or an average of 125,570 per school. 
The average gross receipts per school in 1930 ranged from 
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$5,565 for colleges of less than 500 students to $245,417 for 
universities of the largest size. Of the 129 colleges and 
universities reporting receipts for 1930, eight reported 
gross receipts of more than $500,000 each and 33 reported 
receipts of more than $100,000. 


Table 2S. — Football Attendance at 49 Colleges and UNn’ERsixiES 
Classified by Geographical Sections, 1921-1930® 


Year 

1 

Northeast 
(19 reporting) 

Middle West 
(18 reporting) 

South 

(6 reporting) 

West 

(6 reporting) 

Total 

(49 reporting) 

1921. . 

928,225 

475,679 

33,900 

66.515 

1,. 504,3 19 

1922 . . . 

1,121,252 1 

591,199 

45,150 i 

98,780 

1,847,381 

1923 .. . 

1,144,049 

755,298 

44,300 

138,848 

2,083,395 

1924,... 

1,228,889 

956,360 

54,500 

209.805 

2,449,554 

1925 .. 

1,255,721 

963,002 

65,700 

260,800 ■ 

2,545,223 

1926 . . 

1,303,286 

1,018,409 

57,400 

279.226 

2.658,321 

1927 ... j 

1,459,166 

1,224,812 

62,700 

306.290 

3,052,977 

1928 ... . 

1.492.457 

1,320,331 

66,700 

437,445 

3,316,933 

1929 ... . 

1,719,793 

1,404.012 

69,100 

424,516 

3,617,421 

1030 .... 

1,620,237 

1,169,767 

73,530 

425.544 

3,289,078 


Index Number (1921 = 100) 


1921. .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1922 

121 

124 

133 

185 

123 

1923 

123 

159 

131 

209 

189 

1924 

132 

201 

161 

315 

163 

1925 ... 

135 

202 

194 

392 

169 

1926 

140 

214 

169 

420 

177 

1927 

157 

258 

185 

461 

203 

1928 

161 

278 

197 

658 

221 

1929. .. 

185 

295 

204 ^ 

638 

241 

1930 

175 ! 

246 

217 

640 

219 


« Compiled from data supplied by tbe colleges and universities. 


The 49 institutions that reported their attendance for 
a ten year period more than doubled their admissions to 
games between 1921 and 1930, the increase being 119 per 
cent (Table 23). Football receipts, as reported by 65 
institutions for this period, grew from $2,696,345 to $8,363,- 
674, a gain of 210 per cent (Table 24). Both attendance 
and receipts increased with considerable regularity during 
the first nine years of this period with a sharp falling off 
in 1930. While only a small number of institutions were 
able to give fiigures for the entire decade, the reliability of 
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Table 24.— Football RErEiPTS in 65 Colleges and Uni\'bb8ITIes, Classified 
BY GeOGEAPHICAL SECTIONS, 1021-193(>® 


Yew 

Xortheiuit 
m reporting) 

Middle West 
(47 reporting) 

South 

(11 reporting) 

West 

(5 reporting) 

Total 

(65 reporting) 

IWI 


714.706 

404,149 

109,901 

2,696,345 

m'i 

4,458,744 

1,140,610 

254,103 

146,053 

3,759,508 

ms ,, , 

4,444,854 

1,456.446 

464,704 

164,143 

3,945,947 

m4 ... 

4,796,448 

1,700,064 

336,018 

180,995 

5,013,343 

1W5 

4,888,431 

1,890,444 

416,433 

251,574 

5,446,484 

1W6 

3,383,144 

4,067,104 

469,794 

385,355 

6.305,395 

1947 

3,844,675 

4,534,970 

563,944 

543,800 

7,467,387 

ms 

4,164,346 

4,761,147 

646,447 

604,156 

8,175,856 

1949 

4,489,783 

4,943,848 

783,543 

815,006 

9,034,160 

19SD,. 

4,197.440 

4,495,701 

715,416 

955,117 

8,363,674 


Index Number (10?1 = 100) 


1941... 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1944.... 


135 

157 

125 

115 

139 

1943 


134 

176 

149 

149 

146 

1944 


168 

239 

165 

165 

186 

1945 


173 

265 

204 

229 

202 

1946 


403 

290 

230 

351 

234 

1947 


429 

356 

276 

495 

277 

1948 


449 

387 

317 

550 1 

303 

1949 


269 

413 

384 

742 

335 

1930 


251 

350 

850 

869 

310 


« Compiled from data supplied by the colleges and universities. 


the results is strengthened by the fact that it includes such 
institutions as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Michigan, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
and Southern California, all of which have played a promi- 
nent role in recent football history. Moreover, reports 
for a five-year period, from 1926 to 1930, which were 
received from 88 institutions on the matter of attendance 
and from 102 institutions covering receipts, corroborate 
in a striking manner the results secured for the full ten 
year period. Figures from these institutions, which may be 
regarded as fairly representative of the leading colleges 
and universities, show that public support of college foot- 
ball increased steadily until the first year of the financial 
depression, when attendance fell off 6 per cent and receipts 
9 per cent (Table 26). Supplementary reports for the year 
1931 from approximately 100 colleges and universities 
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show clearly that the curve of football attendance and 
receipts is continuing downward. The 1931 attendance at 
games was 8 per cent less than in 1930 while receipts fell 
off 4 per cent.® The general consensus is that this waning 
support of college football during 1930 and 1931 is due to 
hard times rather than to declining interest in the game as 
a public spectacle. Such an assumption seems reasonable 
in view of the fact that neither the curve of attendance nor 
of receipts showed any tendency to flatten out previous 
to 1930. A study of the reports from individual institutions 
shows no uniform falling off in receipts during the past 
two years. On the contrary, the most striking feature of 
the returns is the way in which the football losses of certain 
institutions are equalled by gains made by others. In spite 
of the depression football teams of championship caliber 
continued to attract capacity crowds and earn for their 
institutions greatly increased financial profits. As in pro- 
fessional baseball, the public shows no inclination to support 
a losing team and is not deterred by high prices nor hard 
times when a football championship is at stake. 

The spectacular increase in attendance at football games 
during the past decade has been accompanied by an era 
of grandstand and stadium building far surpassing any 
previous developments of this kind. According to reports 
from 135 colleges and universities, the seating facilities for 
football spectators increased from 929,523 in 1920 to 
2,307,850 in 1930, a gain of 148 per cent (Table 25). These 
institutions reported 74 concrete stadia, 55 of which had 
been erected between 1920 and 1930. Only one of these 
college stadia in 1920 had a seating capacity of more than 
70,000 while there were seven in this class in 1930. 

The building of the Harvard stadium in 1903 with a 
seating capacity of 23,500 set a pattern which was followed 
first in the northeastern states and then spread throughout 
the country. During the decade 1920-1930 the greatest 
advance in providing accommodations for football spec- 

® For further evidence df the decline in gate receipts from college football 
see Current Det^elopments in American College 8port, Bulletin No. £6, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1931, p. 8. 
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tators was made in the Middle West, West, and South while 
the Northeast, where many stadia had previously been 
built, had the lowest rate of increase. This furnishes some 
evidence supporting the contention that the wave of college 
football enthusiasm is tending to die down in the Northeast 
and has been moving westward where it has already en- 


Table — Seating Capacity op College Stadia and Stands, 
BY Geographical Sections, 19^0 and 1930 ® 


Geographical section 

Number of 
colleges 
TcpoTting 

Seating capacity 

Increase 

1920 

1930 1 

1 

Number | 

Per cent 

United States . 

135 

920,523 

2,307,850 

1,378,327 

148 3 

Northeast . 

40 

399,720 

725,972 

326,252 

81 6 

Middle West 

54 

279,694 

890,467 

610,773 

218 4 

South 

25 

121,134 

327,650 

206,516 

170,5 

West 

16 

128,975 

363,761 

234,786 

i 

182 0 


« Compiled from data supplied by the colleges and universities. 


gulfed most of the large universities and has led to enormous 
expenditures for stadia to accommodate the football 
crowds. This westward movement of football interest 
appears also in the fact that football receipts increased 
most rapidly in the West and South between 1926 and 
19S0 (Table 26). These sectional differences are much 
more striking for the entire decade, 1920-1930, but the 
number of institutions reporting for this period are too few 
to be fully representative of ail sections of the country. 
With this limitation in mind it is interesting to note that 
college football receipts between 1920 and 1930 increased 
one and one-half times in northeastern colleges and uni- 
versities, two and one-half times in the Middle West and 
South, and more than seven and one-half times in the 
West (Table 24). 

Whatever may be the regional differences in the popu- 
larity of college football, it still has greater drawing power 
throughout the country as a whole than has any other 
college game. Students in general seem to take football 
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less seriously than they were inclined to do ten years ago, 
but no other sport gives as great prestige to its successful 
participants. The huge investments in stadia which must 
be paid off in future years by successful football seasons 
make almost inevitable the continued approval of the 


Table S26. — Football Receipts ts 102 Colleges and Unwersities, 
Classified by Geographical Sections, 1926-1930* 


Year 

Northeast 
(3S reporting) 

Middle West 
(40 reporting) 

South 

(16 reporting) 

West 

(13 reporting) 

Total 

(102 reporting) 

1926 

$4,066,069 

$2,884,169 

$ 914,092 

$1,328,879 

$ 9,193,209 

1927 .. 

4,522,953 

3,359,071 

1,048,384 

1,589,785 

10,520,193 

1928 ... 

4,743,803 ! 

3,694,669 

1,256,712 

1,862,543 

11,557,727 

1929 ... 

5,405,626 

3,805,884 

1,427,783 

2,111,209 

12,750,502 

1930 

4,972,575 i 

3,048,100 

1,223,205 ! 

2,252,984 

11,496,864 


Index Number (19'26 = 100) 


me 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1927 

111 

116 

114 

119 

114 

1928 

116 

128 

137 

140 

126 

1929 

133 

132 

157 

159 

135 

1930.. 

120 

106 

134 

169 

125 


« Compiled from data supplied by the colleges and universities. 


game by college administrative authorities. Its capacity 
to produce gate receipts and its value as an advertising 
medium cannot be ignored. Furthermore, the large increase 
in attendance at football games has little more than kept 
pace with student enrollment and the growing number of 
alumni. Football has shared in the general expansion of 
university activities and judged from this point of view is 
perhaps no more over-emphasized than it was during 
earlier years when the spectators were much fewer in 
number. 

Nevertheless the criticisms of college football in its com- 
mercialized aspects are attracting wide attention and there 
is a growing feeling that college youth should not be 
exploited for the financial gain of the institution they 
represent. Already some of the colleges and universities 
have announced a reorganization of their athlptic programs 
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with less emphasis upon intercollegiate football. Student 
bodies are urging the adoption of an athletic policy that 
will give them wider opportunities for participation in 
the games of their choice. Many believe that college foot- 
ball as an entertainment enterprise is declining in popu- 
larity and that large crowds of spectators so common in 
the past will be found in the future only at some of the more 
important games. Apparently professional football, which 
has been making slow advances for the past thirty-five 
years, is now coming to the front and may eventually sup- 
plant the college game because of the superior skill of 
professional players. The 11 professional clubs of the 
National Football League have acquired secure status in 
the East and Middle West where their games are played 
and frequently attract crowds that range from 25,000 to 
40,000 people.® As professional football develops through- 
out the country, public interest may shift from the college 
to the professional game as has been the case with college 
baseball, which continues to be a popular sport among 
college students without being a public spectacle. 

Boxing and Prize Fighting. — Not until the closing years 
of last century did boxing gain legal status in this country 
and then only in a few states. The unsavory reputation of 
prize fighting because of its long history of brutality and 
the low type of men participating in it aroused widespread 
opposition to this sport and made it necessary to hold 
some of the early bouts in out of the way places or in 
frontier cities where there was little danger of police inter- 
ference. Popular interest in boxing was considerably 
stimulated during the World War by its adoption in train- 
ing camps as a sport well suited for the development of 
skill and hardihood among the soldiers. During the decade 
following the War boxing entered upon a period of growing 
popularity. Public opinion swung rapidly in favor of both 
professional and amateur boxing and important contests 
were held in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and a few 
other cities before record-breaking crowds. In 1930 twenty- 

* F. G. Menke, AU Sports Record Book (1982 edition), p. 157. 
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eight states had legalized the sport and placed it under 
control of oflBcially appointed state athletic commissions. 
In the remaining states boxing still continues to be illegal 
or is permitted as exhibitions carried on under the auspices 
of private clubs. 

When judged by attendance and more especially by 
receipts, the high tide of professional boxing was reached 
in 1926 and 1927 with the heavy weight championship 
bouts staged in Philadelphia and Chicago by Dempsey 
and Tunney. The attendance of 120,000 at the Philadelphia 
fight and the receipts amounting to $2,650,000 at the 
Chicago fight established new high records that have 
not yet been equalled. Other athletic sports have been 
able to draw large crowds but boxing stands first in its 
ability to produce large gate receipts at the more spec- 
tacular championship contests. At ten boxing matches held 
during the decade 1921-1930, the total gate receipts 
amounted to $11,468,496, an average of more than a 
million dollars at each bout. The extraordinary money 
raising capacity of this sport is a recent development for 
during the preceding decade the average of the highest 
gate receipts was less than $200,000 at each match and at 
the best patronized bouts held between 1901 and 1910 the 
average receipts were less than $60,000. 

While few boxing contests since 1927 have attracted wide 
public interest, the sport still maintains a very considerable 
following in most of the large cities. The total number of 
boxing matches in Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, and North Carolina, according to information 
furnished by the State Athletic Commissions of those 
states, increased steadily between 1926 and 1930 and the 
attendance continued to mount upward until 1930 when 
there was a sharp decline. The high point in the receipts 
was reached in 1927 because of the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight in Chicago. With this exception the receipts also 
tend to expand each year, with a decrease of 27 per cent 
in 1930 (Table 27). Further indication of the recent down- 
ward tread is seen in the declining federal taxes collected 
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from this source. In 1920, the first year that receipts from 
boxing matches were reported separately by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the taxes amounted to 
$398,132. In 1931 the receipts from this source were 
$265,023, a decline of 33 per cent during this two year 
period. In spite of this declining public support, professional 
boxing bouts are still sufficiently popular to make this 
sport profitable for those engaged in its promotion. The 
most recent evidence of this was the championship bout 


Table 27. — Attendance and Receipts at Professional Boxing Bouts 
Held in Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, and North 
Carolina, 1926-1930" 


Year 

Number of bouts 

Attendance 

Receipts 

me . . . 

450 

449,346 

$ 875,759 

imn 

488 

755,191 

3,623,668 

im.. 

575 

827,832 

1,382,950 

mo.. ... 

650 

904,189 

1,818,971 

loao 

727 

845,306 

1,315,732 


“ Compikd from data supplied by the State Athletic Commissions of the above states. 


between Schmeling and Sharkey in Madison Square 
Garden Bowl, New York, in 1932. Seventy thousand 
people paid $500,000 to see this fight, and by means of a 
nation-wide radio broadcast fight fans all over the country 
were able to follow it round by round.’' 

One indication that boxing is gaining a higher status as 
an athletic sport is the growing interest in amateur boxing 
sponsored by college and other athletic associations. 
Many colleges maintain boxing teams with a regular 
schedule of intercollegiate and intramural contests. The 
Golden Gloves Amateur boxing contest sponsored by the 
Chicago Daily Tribune and the New York Daily News 
for the past few years has greatly stimulated the develop- 
ment of skill in boxing and has demonstrated that the sport 
can draw large crowds when conducted as a boxing match 
and not as a prize fight. At the finals of this tournament 

^ Literary Digest^ July 2» 19^ p. 38. 
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held in the Chicago Stadium in 1931 the paid admissions 
were 23,000.® 

Professional boxing, however, in spite of control by state 
athletic commissions, has failed to free itself entirely from 
the undesirable associations that have so long clung to it. 
Boxing more than any other sport has been exploited for 
purposes of excessive financial gain by both its promoters 
and participants. Its fascination for many people consists 
in the fact that it is a bodily combat with serious risks of 
physical injury. Some of the most popular boxers have been 
sluggers capable of giving and taking a large amount of 
punishment. It is this aspect of professional boxing that 
makes possible the high prices of admission to champion- 
ship fights but it prevents this sport from making much 
headway in winning complete public approval. 

Athletic Sports and Publicity Devices. — The role of 
athletic sports in providing passive amusement for the 
nation cannot be fully determined by counting the spec- 
tators at games and contests. An important leisure-time 
activity of unnumbered thousands is reading the sport 
pages of newspapers and listening to the radio broadcast 
of games in which they are interested. The growth of 
popular interest in athletic sports as an amusement enter- 
prise is reflected in the remarkable increase in the amount 
of space given by newspapers to sport news concerned 
primarily with records and championships and day by day 
victories and defeats of teams and individual athletes. 
The sports section has become a regular feature of the daily 
press and in some of the afternoon papers reports of impor- 
tant games are given space on the first page. This increased 
emphasis upon sport news has gone along with the expan- 
sion of other departments of the newspaper but in general 
the space given to sports has tended to show the most 
rapid growth. 

In connection with the recent report on college athletics 
by the Carnegie Foundation, a study was made of the sports 
pages in six daily newspapers, the New York Sun, New 

® F. G. Menke, All Sports Record Booh (19S2 edition), p. 112. 
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York Times, New York World, Boston Transcript, Salt 
Lake Deseret News, and San Francisco Chronicle. In the 
three New Y’ork newspapers the sports news increased 167 
per cent between the years 1913 and 1927. The proportion 
of space given the sports news, however, remained about 
the same, being approximately 10 per cent of the total 
news space for the two years studied. During these fourteen 
years the space given to school and college athletics made 
the greatest gain with an increase of 245 per cent while the 
space given to professional sports increased 110 per cent. 
In the remaining three papers the sports space advanced 
112 per cent with school and college athletics occupying 
a place of growing importance during this period until in 
1927 they were given more than three times the space 
accorded to professional athletics.® 

Between 1920 and 1930 the amount of space given to 
sports in the Chicago Tribune showed a gain of 79 per cent 
while the total news space increased 76 per cent. Amuse- 
ments occupied less actual space than athletic sports but 
increased their amount of space 229 per cent during this 
ten year period, largely because of the greater attention 
given to the movies and the radio. The percentage of total 
news space given to sports remained approximately the 
same in 1920 and in 1930 but in the case of amusements the 
proportion was twice as great in 1930 as it was ten years 
previously. The popularity of football is seen in the fact 
that the space given this sport increased 145 per cent while 
the space given to baseball advanced but 23 per cent 
(Table 28). 

In the study of Middletown it was found that organized 
sports showed “a greater increase since 1890 in the relative 
amount of news space devoted to them in the Middletown 
press than any other department of ne'«rs — ^from 4 per cent 
of the total news content of the leading paper in 1890 to 16 
per cent in 1923. For the three sample months of January, 
July, and October, 1923, the leading paper mentioned 169, 

® H. J. Savage, American CcUege Athletics^ Bulletin No. 23, Carnegie Founda^ 
tion for tke Advancement of Teadbing, New York, 1929, pp. 267-"272. 
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70, and 98 organized and unorganized sporting and athletic 
events in the city as against 6, 15, and 7 for the correspond- 
ing months of 1890.”^® 

Even weekly newspapers, which cater largely to rural and 
small town readers, are more and more following the ex- 
ample of the city dailies in giving greater emphasis to 
athletic sports. A recent study of Minnesota weekly news- 
papers showed that while only a small percentage of the 
news space is utilized for sports news, events in the world of 


Table 28. — News Space Given to Athletic Sports and Amusements in 
Chicago Daily and Sunday Tribune, 1920 and 1930" 


j 

Class of news 

1920 ^ 

(column inches) 

1930 

(column inches) 

Per cent increase 

Total news space 

77,S88 

136,953 

76 

Total athletic sports 

6.849 

12,273 

79 

Total amusements 

2,404 

8,217 

229 

Baseball 

2,149 

2,639 

23 

Football.. 

948 

2,323 

145 

Moving pictures 

450 

1,957 

335 

Radio broadcasting 


1,743 



* Based on special study made in connection with the preparation of this volume. The sample 
comprises the first Sunday and first Wednesday issues of each month. 


sport are being reported much more frequently, especially 
since 1920. The average number of column inches of shop- 
set sport news increased from 3.23 in 1900 to 14.23 in 1929 
and the proportion of shop-set news space given to sports 
increased during this period from 1.80 to 3.68.^^ To a far 
greater extent than ever before people living in the more 
isolated places where there is no opportimity to witness 
important athletic events keep in touch with the fortunes of 
rival athletic teams and discuss in their homs of leisure the 
achievements of their favorite players. 

Recently this detailed reporting of athletic sports and 
games has been supplemented and made far more vivid by 
radio broadcasting. It is now common practice for local 

Robert S. L 3 nad and Helen M. Lynd, MiddlMown, New York, 1929, p. 2S4, 
Irene Barnes Taeuber, Changes in ike Content and Presentation of Reading 
in Minnesota WeeJdg Nemspapers, 18W-19^9 (Unpublished thesis). 
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broadcasting stations to describe play by play many of the 
baseball, football, and basketball games played within their 
city and for championship events of wide interest to be 
brought within reach of the entire country by means of a 
nation-wide hook-up of radio stations. With 40 per cent of 
all families in this country owning radios, this potential 
unseen radio audience has become exceedingly large, far 
outnumbering those who can crowd into the field where the 
game is being played. Through the development of radio the 
role of athletic sports as a means for passive entertainment 
has been multiplied many fold. Listening to radio accounts 
of games has become a leisure-time activity of real impor- 
tance and will likely assume greater proportions in the 
future if it continues to be profitable to advertise athletic 
sports in this manner. 

Spectatorism versus Participation. — Since the World 
War the extraordinary public interest in commercialized 
sports and amusements has led to a rather widespread belief 
that Americans prefer to be amused by others rather than 
to participate actively in sports and games. There can be no 
doubt that opportunities to enjoy passive amusements 
have in recent years become both more numerous and 
attractive. Moving pictures during the past decade have 
been greatly improved. Athletic games and contests may 
be no more interesting than formerly but great advance has 
been made in providing comfortable and commodious seat- 
ing facilities for spectators. Those who do not wish to ven- 
ture forth from their own homes can through the radio 
follow the progress of important games and enjoy a wide 
variety of entertainment. Under these circumstances it is 
inevitable that passive amusements should form a very 
considerable part of our leisure-time activities. 

While huger crowds assemble to witness sports and 
amusements than was customary a decade or two ago, this 
growth of spectatorism has been a part of the growth of 
cities and has been paralleled by advances made in many 
other lines. The building of large stadia, and the expansion 
of other facilities for passive amusements have been accom- 
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panied by increased acreage of public parks, and by a 
rapidly growing number of athletic fields, golf courses, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, and bathing beaches con- 
structed for the use of the mass of the people. The crowds 
that fill the baseball and football stadia are apparently 
matched, although in a less spectacular way, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of golf and tennis enthusiasts and by the 
large numbers of people who throng the municipal bathing 
beaches. 

As a matter of fact, in the development of American 
athletic sports, the two roles of participant and observer 
have been combined in a very effective manner. The profits 
from college football have in many instances been utilized 
in building up a comprehensive system of intramural athlet- 
ics. Attendance at professional games has stimulated in- 
terest in outdoor sports and aided in developing a public 
opinion that has insisted upon municipal appropriations for 
playing fields for the people. Grandstands and stadia for 
spectators represent the most economical use of space 
for the enjoyment of sports and make possible wholesome 
entertainment for the many thousands who for various 
reasons cannot participate actively in sports and games. 

In spite of the fact that many people spend much of their 
leisure in watching others play, it is noteworthy that it is 
becoming diflS.cult to get public support of games where 
championships are not at stake or where widely known and 
popular players do not participate. The major league base- 
ball parks are crowded to full capacity during the world 
series but the teams that fall behind during the playing 
season do not attract many spectators. The curve of football 
attendance at any university rises and falls each year 
depending upon the quality of the team and its chance of 
winning a championship. A certain number of people may 
attend games simply because of their interest in watching a 
contest, but the large crowds are found only at important 
games to which wide publicity has been given by the news- 
paper press. The most striking fact about athletic sports 
today is not the cheering crowds on the sidelines but the 
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large numbers of players, both young and old and men and 
women, who are eager to improve their own game in compe- 
tition with their fellows. In view of the insistent and grow- 
ing demand for greater opportunities to participate in 
athletic sports and games, it seems absurd to maintain that 
Americans are becoming a nation of spectators. 
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Chapter VI 

TRENDS IN COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENTS 

T he business of providing entertainment and diversions 
for the people has never faced such serious competition 
as at the present time and yet remains more widely ex- 
tended and profitable than ever before. So great has become 
the demand for recreational opportunities and facilities of 
various kinds that even the great expansion of private 
recreational clubs supplemented by the government’s 
entrance into the field of recreation has been entirely inade- 
quate to deal with this problem. Business enterprise has 
been quick to take advantage of this situation and expand 
its amusement facilities wherever there was opportunity for 
financial profit. This provision of recreation on a commercial 
basis is as legitimate and inevitable as is the supply of food 
and other articles required in daily living. At present as in 
the past commercial interests are in control of many differ- 
ent forms of amusements and their position has become 
more firmly entrenched both by increasing patronage and 
by greater efficiency in business organization. The total 
amoimt of recreation that is made available on this com- 
mercial basis is enormous and provides for a very consider- 
able share of the leisure time of the mass of the people. In 
this field, as in the other phases of recreation, satisfactory 
data for the measuring of trends are not completely avail- 
able, but it is possible to indicate some of the more signifi- 
cant changes that are occurring. 

Commercialization in the Field of Sports. — The wide- 
spread interest of the public in games and sports has made 
this type of recreation a very lucrative one for those engaged 
in exploiting it for financial gain. The preceding chapter has 
already pointed out the large expenditures of the American 
public to see baseball and football games and boxing con- 
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tests. Baseball lias become so thoroughly commercialized 
that it is operated as a big business with its leading players 
practically all professionals who devote their whole time to 
the game during the playing season. In spite of the increas- 
ing competition with other forms of sport, professional 
baseball still remains popular with the public and continues 
to be a profitable business undertaking for many of its 
promoters. College football is played by men who maintain 
their amateur standing but the huge investments in grand- 
stands and stadia, the efforts made to attract large crowds, 
the high prices charged for admission, and the large profits 
in many instances at the end of the playing season, make it 
clearly evident that the game is dominated by the commer- 
cial spirit even though not promoted by commercial inter- 
ests. Recently professional football teams, made up largely 
of former college players, have gained a considerable follow- 
ing in some of the large cities and very probably mark the 
beginning of the further commercialization of this popular 
sport. Prize fighting has had a long history as a commer- 
cialized sport and during the decade 1920—1930 earned 
record making purses for the more successful boxers and 
their promoters. Wrestling, ice hockey, basket ball, tennis, 
and even golf are other athletic sports which have produced 
professional players whose skill has been utilized in public 
contests and exhibitions for the making of money. 

Racing is another form of sport so widely popular that it 
has proved to be a profitable field for financial exploitation. 
Horse racing since colonial days has been a prominent 
American sport with peculiar capacity to attract large 
crowds of people. The trotting or harness races have long 
been one of the important entertainment features of county 
and state fairs and other agricultural exhibitions and con- 
tinue their wide vogue in spite of the fact that betting is 
usually prohibited. About a thousand race meets of this 
kind are held in the United States each year.^ The thorough- 
bred or running races, which attract far more public in- 

^ Article on ‘‘Horse Racing*” Encyclopaedia Britannica* 14th Edition, Vol. £: 
770. 
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terest, have had a checkered career because of their close 
association with gambling and have from time to time been 
abolished in different states by hostile legislation. The 
chief running tracks in this country at present are located 
in about two dozen places in the states of Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, and New York. The attend- 


Table Si9. — Eeceipts fob Admission to Mabyland Bace Tracks and Amount 
OP Pari-mutuel Wagers, 1925-1930^ 


Year 

Receipts for 
admission 

Pari-mutuel 

wagers 

1925 

$1,072,972 

$54,375,204 

1927 

1,108,589 

53,794,707 

1929.... 

1,199,851 

54,419,867 

1930 .... 

1,103,194 

i 

47,754,676 


* Compiled from Annual Reports of the Maryland Racing Commission. 

ance at the races in Illinois increased from 420,295 in 1927, 
the year when racing was legalized in this state, to 776,510 
in 1930.^ In 1925 the amount paid for admission to the 
Maryland race tracks totaled $1,072,972 while in 1930 it 
had increased to $1,103,194 (Table 29). The growing inter- 
est in racing as well as the larger number of races can be 


Table 30. — Total Purses and Stakes on Bunking Bace Tracks, 1912-1930® 


Year 

Total purses 

Year 

Total purses 


$2,891,625 

2,994,525 

3.842,471 

3,425,347 

1922 

$ 9,096,215 
10,825,446 
13,884,820 
18,332,361 

1914 

1924 

1910 

1926 . 

1918 

1928 

1920 .. ... 

7,773,407 

1930.. .! 

13,674,160 




« F. G. Menke, AU Sportg Record Booh (18S2 edition), p. 205. Hgures for Canadian, Mexican, and 
Cuban tracks also included. 


inferred from the fact that the total money paid to winning 
owners of horses by race tracks in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba increased from $7,778,407 to 
$13,674,160 between the years 1920 and 1930 (Table 30). 
Horse racing takes on added significance from the point of 

’ Infonoatiion furnished by the Illinois State Department of Agriculture. 
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view of the cost of recreation because of the large amounts 
of money that change hands on wagers. It has been esti- 
mated that the yearly total of betting at race tracks in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico is $450,000,000.® This 
estimate does not seem excessive in view of the fact that 
during 92 days of racing at the Maryland tracks in 1930, 
$47,754,676 passed through the pari-mutuel machines in 
addition to the unknown amount that was wagered in other 
ways (Table 29). 

Dog races with a mechanical rabbit as the object of 
pursuit, six-day bicycle races, and automobile speedway 
races are other types of racing promoted for financial profit. 
Such races are frequently given much attention by the 
newspaper press and attract large crowds but they have not 
spread widely through the country and therefore are not of 
great importance as commercial amusements. 

Among the indoor games that have been exploited by 
commercial interests, pool, billiards, and bowling are per- 
haps the most important. Computed from federal taxes paid 
by commercial establishments operating these games, the 
number of tables and alleys in 1900 was 73,346. By the year 
1915 they had more than doubled, the number being 158,- 
282, and five years later they had increased to 278,216. 
Beginning with 1921 a decline in these sports set in, and in 
1926, the last year that federal taxes were paid, they num- 
bered only 171,466, a decrease of 62 per cent since 1920 
(Table 31). In Chicago the number of pool and billiard halls 
and the number of tables approximately doubled between 
1910 and 1920 while during the following decade the number 
of halls fell off two-thirds and the tables declined 40 percent. 
The number of bowling alleys, however, more than doubled 
during the past decade with a slight decrease in the number 
of amusement places operating these alleys. In Indiana be- 
tween 1916—1917 and 1928-1929, there was a gain of 18 per 
cent in the number of pool and billiard haUs but the average 
number of halls per city declined for each class of cities 
above 2,500 population. Apparently the nation-wide decline 

* New York World, October 12, 1930. 
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in these sports has proceeded very unevenly because of 
various influences. The unsavory reputation of many com- 
mercial pool halls caused by their close association with 
gambling interests is undoubtedly responsible for their 
retarded growth in many places. In cities where public recrea- 
tion facilities have made rapid progress, pool halls have 
frequently found it difficult to compete with the increased 
opportunities for various kinds of recreation. The present 
trend seems to be away from the small, ill-kept hall with 


Table 31. — Number and Value of Pool and Billiard Tables and Bowling 

Alleys, 1919-1929 


Year 

Number® 

Valued 

Year 

Number® 

Valued 

1919 

161,198 

$15,733,047 

1924 

231,281 


1920 

278,216 


1925. 

228,983 

$5,614,319 

1921 


7,367,920 

1926 : 

171,466 


1922 ! 

249,983 


1927 


7,111,871 

192S 

237,109 

0,236,394 

1929 


8,821,303 


^ Computed from receipts from the federal tax on pool and billiard tables and bowling alleys. 
Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Tables and alleys have 
not been taxed since 1926. 

6 United Siaies Census of Manufactures^ 1929. 


one or two tables to large, centrally located halls equipped 
and supervised in a manner designed to appeal to a better 
clientele. The bowling alleys have been especially successful 
in breaking away from many of their earlier imdesirable 
associations and now occupy a much higher status. Never- 
theless, in spite of improved conditions in many instances, 
these commercial amusement centers are frequently head- 
quarters for race track and baseball pools and attract among 
their patrons many who are chiefly interested in their bet- 
ting and gaming devices. 

The commercialization of sport can be still further seen 
in the opportunities presented to popular athletes and 
winners of championships to capitalize their fame by star- 
ring in moving pictures, appearing in vaudeville skits, 
giving endorsements of commodities, or engaging in profes- 
sional exhibitions of their skill. The financial rewards that 
may be secured by athletes during the height of their fame 
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are greater than ever before and are made possible by the 
wide publicity in the sports pages of newspapers which 
make their names household words throughout the nation. 
After the amateur sportsman of the present day has won his 
cups and medals, it is taken for granted that he will sacrifice 
his amateur status for financial gain. Not all respond to this 
lure of gold but the public looks with toleration if not with 
full approval upon this growing tendency to commercialize 
fame and skill in the field of sports. 

Commercialized Dramatic Amusements. — The drama, 
which has long been a favorite field for exploitation by 
commercial interests, has attained a new importance as a 
popular form of entertainment during the past quarter 
century through the spectacular development of the motion 
picture. The legitimate stage, vaudeville, burlesque, dime 
museums, chautauquas, and penny arcades have all been 
forced into the background by this modern amusement 
device with its almost universal appeal to the mass of the 
people. Beginning with short reels that were used to fill out 
a vaudeville program, the motion picture gradually im- 
proved its technique until it became the principal attraction 
and could furnish a complete show of its own. The typical 
motion picture theater during the first years of this century 
was a store show room and the equipment needed was of the 
simplest kind — a screen, chairs for the spectators, and a 
pianist to provide the music. In 1907 the nickelodeons, as 
the first moving picture theaters were called, numbered 
approximately 5,000, and in spite of the crudity of many of 
the films were beginning to play a prominent role in the 
world of amusement.^ The possibilities of the silent screen 
became evident with the production of The Birth of The 
Nation in 1915 and the whole moving picture industry went 
forward with increasing rapidity. The unattractive halls in 
which the earlier pictures were shown were superseded by 
specially constructed theaters of larger size. The past 
decade has been an era of “million dollar movie palaces” 
erected in practically all the large cities. Everywhere the 

* M. R. Davie, ProUenu of City U^e, 1832, p. 678. 
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recent tendency has been to build large well-located theaters 
which have forced out of business many of the smaller 
neighborhood theaters which once enjoyed wide patronage. 
During recent years the number of theaters has shown a 
marked decline but the number of seats has greatly in- 
creased. The number of moving picture theaters with a 
seating capacity of 2,000 or more increased in Chicago be- 
tween 1915 and 1930 from none to 30 while those with 


Table 32.— Nembbe of Motion Pictcke Theatebs and Population peb 
Theater, bt Geographical Divisions, 1929 


Geographical 

division 

Number 

of 

theaters* 

Population 

per 

theater 

Geographical 

division 

Number 

of 

theaters® 

Population 

per 

theater 


2S,9S8 

5,129 

1 

South Atlantic 

2,440 

6,473 



East South Central.. . 

1,297 

7,623 

New England 

1,330 

6,140 

West South Central 

2,204 

5,525 


3,665 

7,165 

Mountain 

1,283 

2,885 

XIlLIUUIC AAtlclULiU a 

East North Central . . . 

4,939 

5,132 

Pacific. 

1,687 

4,857 

West North Central. . . 

5,103 

2,606 





« Compiled from a list of theaters given in the Film Year Book, 1929. 

accommodations for less than 500 declined in number 
approximately 300 per cent. In Seattle between 1920 and 
1930 the number of theaters declined from 61 to 47 and 
their total seating capacity grew from 30,830, to 39,767. 

In January, 1931, there were 22,731 motion picture thea- 
ters in this country with a seating capacity of approximately 
11,300,000. The motion picture industry represents an 
investment of more than two billion dollars; its annual 
expenditures, exclusive of advertising, rose from $77,000,- 
000 in 1921 to $184,000,000 in 1929 (Table 33). The total 
weekly attendance at motion picture theaters in 1930 was 
between 100 million and 115 million and the amount spent 
for admissions was at least one and a half billion dollars.® 

A striking characteristic of the whole moving picture 
industry has been its aggressiveness in making new im- 
provements regardless of expense. The installation of 
sound equipment has already cost more than $500,000,000. 

® Estimates made by tbe National Association trf Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors America, Inc. 
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A number of elaborate feature films have each cost between 
one and two million dollars to produce. Vaudeville programs 
and excellent orchestras are among the devices used to 
increase attendance when interest in the pictures seems to 
be declining. Elaborately equipped theaters well designed 
for their purpose have been provided to give a proper 
setting for the films. The modern theaters of the best 


Table 3S.— Cost op Production op Motion Picture Films, 1921-1929® 


Year 

Coat of 
production 

Index number 
(1921 = 100) 

1941 

$ 77,397,381 

100 

1943 

86,418,170 

112 

1925 

93,636,348 

121 

1927 

134,343,360 

174 

1929 

184,102,419 

238 


« United State* Ceneu* oj Manufactures, 


type axe adorned with tapestries, fountains, fine statuary 
and paintings, attendants are dressed in attractive liveries, 
appropriate music is provided, and careful attention is 
given to every detail that would reinforce the illusion of 
the screen and enable the spectator to live for awhile in a 
world far removed from the routine of daily life. Along with 
this development of fine surroundings, there has been built 
up an extensive campaign of publicity which has kept the 
moving picture stars before the public and aroused wide- 
spread interest in new films about to be released. The wide 
vogue of moving pictures is at least partially a result of well 
planned, continuous advertising. 

The advent of sound pictures during the past few years 
represents a revolutionary change which has greatly 
stimulated public interest and made possible a fiurther 
expansion of the motion picture industry. Between 1926 
and 1930 the attendance at motion pictme theaters was 
75 per cent greater than during the preceding five-year 
period, an upward trend due in large measure to the installa- 
tion of sound and talking equipment. At the end of 1931 
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the theaters wired for sound numbered 14,805, about three- 
fourths of the total number operating at that time.® 

When the moving picture was first introduced, five cents 
was the usual admission price. Gradually as the cost of pro- 
ducing films increased and more palatial theaters were built, 
the tickets advanced in price until their average cost 
increased six or eight times beyond the original figure. 
Nevertheless, the price of admission has always remained 
far below that of the legitimate stage and today as in the 
past the moving picture remains a low-priced form of 
entertainment well within the reach of the mass of the 
people. 

While the moving picture has become the most popular 
and widespread form of dramatic entertainment, it has had 
to make its way in the face of much serious criticism. 
Many believe that its vivid portrayal of scenes in which 
suggestive situations, questionable conduct, and crime 
frequently play a prominent role presents a false and 
exaggerated view of life and may even be a positive menace 
to morals. There can be no doubt that some of the films 
have been vulgar, demoralizing and even criminally 
suggestive. On the other hand, some of the most popular 
and successful films have been of an exceedingly high order 
of art and are wholesome from every point of view. No 
adequate measure of the quality of moving pictures is 
available and therefore it is difficult to judge whether their 
standards show an upward or downward trend. It is gener- 
ally agreed that official censorship has not been a satis- 
factory means of dealing with the situation. The National 
Association of Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 
while under the necessity of catering to popular taste so as 
to insure financial profit, has vigorously asserted its 
purpose of building up high moral and artistic standards 
within the industry. The future trends in film production, 
as far as questions of morals are concerned, will doubtless 
be determined by public opinion which is gradually becom- 

* From data supplied by the National Assodation of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. 
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ing more effectively organized in the interests of a more 
wholesome form of entertainment. 

Twenty years ago w’hen the moving picture had gained 
wide popularity, it was predicted that vaudeville and 
burlesque, which had long been furnishing popular enter- 
tainment at low prices, would soon be forced out of business. 
To a large degree this prediction has come true, for these 
older forms of entertainment have either been supplanted 
or driven into a position of secondary importance. Vaude- 
ville shows, which formerly introduced the public to motion 
pictures by inserting a short film between their regular 
acts, now find their position reversed and must be content 
with short stage presentations between showings of the 
feature film. This device of combining moving pictures with 
stage shows of the vaudeville type was widely used by 
moving picture theater owners during the years immedi- 
ately preceding the advent of the sound and talking pictures 
and proved to be very successful in the large houses that 
were equipped with a stage and could afford this additional 
expense. Vaudeville theaters of the earlier type, in which the 
chief emphasis is upon the stage show consisting of a series 
of dancing, musical, and acrobatic acts, are now seldom 
found outside of the largest cities. Another type of stage 
show that still persists in some cities is the cheap musical 
comedy and burlesque show located on the fringe of white 
light districts and catering either to male audiences or to 
a low class of patrons. Shows of this kind in which sex appeal 
is their main reliance flourish most in areas occupied by 
homeless men and apparently have lost none of their popu- 
larity among those who seek that form of entertainment. 

Commercial Dance Halls. — The provision of facilities for 
dancing has long been a profitable field for commercial 
exploitation. Prior to the enactment of the federal pro- 
hibition law, saloon keepers frequently maintained a large 
hall adjacent to their premises, which was utilized for 
both public and private dances, their profits coming 
largely from the sale of Hquor to the participants. Later, 
independently operated halls with a TniniTnimi of equip- 
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ment and often poorly supervised came into existence and 
proved to be successful business ventures. More recently 
it has been found profitable to operate well equipped ball 
rooms in which dances open to the public are held each 
night with music furnished by a popular orchestra that 
may broadcast its numbers while the dance is in progress. 
With the development of these so-called dance palaces 
capable of accommodating several thousands of people, 
the small, unattractive hall is becoming less common. 
In Chicago commercial dance halls declined from 315 
in 1910 to 225 in 1930 while their total capacity greatly 
increased. This tendency toward a decline in numbers and 
increase in size seems to be quite general throughout the 
country among the halls that solicit general patronage. 
Dance halls of this kind are usually well located in down 
town areas or in sub-business districts where they are 
easily accessible and efforts are made by their management 
to maintain standards of conduct that would not be offen- 
sive to the better class of people. 

Of a quite different type are the closed or taxi-dance 
halls which cater only to male patronage. Such halls em- 
ploy their own girls who serve as dance partners for the 
patrons on a commission basis. Tickets for each dance 
usually sell for ten cents, half of which goes to the girl who 
is chosen by the patron as his partner. Some of the smaller 
dance halls in the larger cities, unable to compete with the 
more elaborate ball rooms, adopted this new method of 
operation in an effort to save themselves from extinction. 
It was during the post-war period that dance halls of this 
type became suflficiently numerous to attract much public 
attention. Their rapid spread in practically all the large 
cities during the past decade gives some indication of their 
popularity among the groups from which their patrons are 
drawn.^ The commercialization of the dance appears in 
its most extreme form in the closed dance haU and it pre- 
sents problems of supervision and control that have not 
yet been successfully met. 

^ Paul G. Cressqr, The Taxi-Dance ffoH, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1932, ch. 2. 
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Other commercial auspices which seek financial profits 
by providing facilities for dancing are dancing academies, 
dine-and-dance restaurants, hotels, cabarets, night clubs, 
roadhouses, and excursion boats. While all these establish- 
ments are extensively patronized by those seeking oppor- 
tunities to dance, it is no longer as necessary as it was 
formerly to rely upon such institutions for facilities for 
this form of entertainment. Community centers, field 
houses in public parks, country clubs and other private 
clubs, and innumerable homes equipped with the radio 
provide many opportunities for social dancing. Commercial 
dance halls face keen competition not merely with other 
facilities for dancing but with a large variety of sports 
and amusements that are now more accessible to young 
people than ever before. 

Cabarets, Night Clubs, Roadhouses. — Commercial 
amusement places of this general class differ widely in 
many particulars but may be grouped together because of 
their common tendency to combine the dispensing of food 
and drink, usually at exorbitant prices, with some form of 
entertainment provided by the establishment and inform- 
ally participated in by the patrons. The cabaret’s specialty 
has been vaudeville acts or musical revues provided for 
the entertainment of the guests while the latter are partak- 
ing of refreshments. With the coming of prohibition the 
cabarets have tended to merge into so-called night clubs 
where liquor has become an added Ime along with the other 
attractions of such resorts. These night clubs, which are 
clubs only ih name since their doors are open to bona fide 
customers, are of many different kinds ranging from places 
where patrons may dine and dance to resorts of ill-repue 
closely associated with the activities of the underworld. 
During the past decade the wide use of the automobile 
has brought into existence roadhouses located along the 
highways outside of large cities. These amusement places 
play a role similar to that of the night clubs and have an 
added attraction to many people since they are free from 
the surveillance of city law enforcement agencies thus 
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making it possible for their patrons to determine their own 
standards of conduct. 

Whether commercial amusement places of this general 
type are increasing or decreasing in numbers cannot be 
accurately determined because of the lack of statistical 
data. The most comprehensive measure, which is obviously 
incomplete, is the federal taxes listed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue under the heading, roof gardens, 
cabarets, etc. In 1921 these taxes amounted to $790,925 
while in 1931 they totaled only $507,983, a decline of 
about 35 per cent. Between these years the tax receipts 
varied irregularly but they failed to reach the high level 
attained in 1921 (Table 34). Eighty-seven per cent of the 


Table 34. — Receipts from the Federal Tax on Roof Gardens, Cabarets, 

ETC., 1920~1931» 


Year 

Receipts 

Year 

Receipts 

1920 

$498,822 

1926 

$703,793 

1921 

790,925 

1927 

715,746 

1922 

599,800 

1928 

714,863 

1923 

659,865 

1929 

664,077 

1924 

701,486 

1930 

711,752 

1925 

634,216 

1931 

507,983 


* Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


federal taxes paid by such establishments were collected in 
five states — California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania — which indicates a marked concentra- 
tion of these places of entertainment in the largest cities. 
New York alone paid slightly less than half of these taxes 
in 1931. In 1921 these taxes were collected in 28 states 
while in 1931 the states in which such taxes were paid 
had decreased to 22.® The conclusion is apparently justified 
that the amusement places of this class which pay taxes 
to the federal government have declined during the past 
decade. It is probable, however, that this form of com- 
mercial entertainment has become more widely prevalent 
* Aimiial Be|)orts of tibe United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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during recent years because of the many road houses and 
similar resorts that have appeared in the vicinity of both 
small and large cities in all parts of the country. 

Amusement Parks.— The commercially operated amuse- 
ment park, as it has developed in America, has attained 
considerable popularity as a place of entertainment for 
city people during the summer months. Its widely renowned 
prototype, Coney Island, which still stands first among 
enterprises of this kind, has for many years been New 
York City’s most popular resort and has served as the 
model or pattern for many similar places of amusement 
elsewhere. The total daily attendance at Coney Island on 
its most crowded days during the summer months is esti- 
mated to be 800,000 with at least half a million people 
on its grounds at one time.® Following the World War a 
National Association of Amusement Parks was organized 
and there began an expansion of the amusement park 
industry which brought about their establishment in many 
cities throughout the entire country. During recent years a 
large number of these resorts have been closed, especially 
in the smaller cities, but they still remain a paying invest- 
ment in the large urban centers and in the locahties where 
summer visitors congregate. The entertainment features of 
these parks consist of ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, 
scenic panoramas, high diving, roller skating, dancing, 
shooting galleries, penny arcades, side shows of various 
kinds, and gambling or quasi-gambling devices of infinite 
variety. Their emphasis is upon exhilarating and sensational 
types of amusement and efforts are made to promote the 
carnival spirit and encourage the free spending of money. 
Amusement places of this kind, in spite of the competition 
with public parks with their facilities for wholesome out- 
door games, still possess great drawing power and provide 
recreation for large numbers of people. 

Traveling Chantauquas. — Although offering a different 
kind of entertainment from the amusement park, the travel- 

* Lee F. Hanmea:, Pnblie Becrecdion, p. 116, Begional Survey of New York 
and its Environs, VoL 6, New York, 19i^. 
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ing Chautauqua, at the height of its dev^elopment, occupied a 
prominent place in the field of commercialized recreation. 
Taking its pattern from the earlier Chautauqua and 
Lyceum movements, this enterprise, which first got under 
way early in the present century, organized troupes of 
speakers, musicians, and other entertainers who traveled 
from town to town according to a prearranged schedule and 
gave standardized programs lasting from a few days to a 
week. The Chautauqua Bureaus, under whose auspices 
these programs were developed, provided the equipment, 
consisting of tents, seats, etc., employed the personnel, 
furnished transportation, and made the financial arrange- 
ments with the cities and towns that made up the circuit. 
A Chautauqua giving a five day’s program had five sets of 
tents and played in five towns simultaneously. By dividing 
the entertainers into five sections, each giving a day’s 
program in one town and then moving on, an endless chain 
was put in motion which gave continuous employment to 
all and greatly reduced the operating expenses. Through 
this plan of organization, a town could secure a week’s 
entertainment for one or two thousand dollars depending 
upon the kind of program selected. 

The traveling chautauqua gained its greatest foothold in 
the towns and small cities where there was little competition 
with other forms of amusement. In many places chautauqua 
week, during its years of greatest popularity, became a 
gala occasion. Visitors came from miles around, many 
bringing their tents and camping outfit. Merchants closed 
their stores and all local programs were postponed while 
the chautauqua was in progress. 

The traveling chautauqua reached its peak during and 
immediately following the years of the World War when 
there were at least 12,000 American and Canadian towns 
and cities included in the circuits of the various Bureaus 
with an estimated annual attendance of more than 20,000,- 
000 people. During the past decade the movement has 
shown a marked decline. In 1930 it was estimated that 
there were less than 10 per cent as many towns with an 
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annual chautauqua as there were ten years beforeA® The 
automobile, the motion picture, and the radio are new 
attractions with which the chautauqua has not been able 
to compete. Apparently the last stronghold of this form of 
entertainment is the small agricultural town with a popula- 
tion of 1,500 or less. Even in these isolated places it is 
becoming increasingly diflBcult to secure sufficient public 
support to make this enterprise financially profitable to its 
promoters. 

Radio Broadcasting. — Radio programs, which now play a 
large role in the field of recreation, have been developed and 
are still conducted in this country by commercial interests 
and therefore belong in the class of commercial amuse- 
ments. This form of entertainment was first made available 
to the American public in 1920 when the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company established station 
KDKA and began the transmission of regular programs. 
Other cities followed this example and the number of 
broadcasting stations grew in number until in 1930 there 
were 612 located in all sections of the country.*^ Meanwhile 
the manufacture of radio receiving sets went forward 
rapidly and grew to remarkable proportions. In 1921, 
according to the Census of Manufactures, the value of 
radio apparatus manufactured that year amounted to 
$11,745,585. Four years later the value at the factory of 
such goods had increased to $150,046,130. Between 1925 
and 1929 their value had more than doubled, the amount 
for the latter year being $411,637,312 (Table 35). These 
figures of course do not represent the cost of radio to the 
consumer. The retail radio sales during 1929, according to 
the 1930 edition of the American Year Book, amounted to 
$842,548,000. The following year sales fell off more than 
40 per cent with a still further decline in 1931, partly be- 
cause of the financial depression and partly because of 

S. Dalgety, ** Chautauqiia^s Contribution to American Life,” Current 
History, April, 1931, pp- 39-44. J. S. Noffsinger, Oorreapondence Schools, Lyceums, 
Chautauquas, pp. 1516, 142, 

President’s Research Committee on Social Tr^ds^ Recmt Sodat Trends 
in the XJniied SMes, Chapter IV. 
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lower prices and the growing popularity of midget sets.’® 
The number of families having radio sets, according to the 
1930 census, was 078,345. Within the short space of 
ten years 40 per cent of all families in this country were 
equipped with radios, a rate of growth that gives some indi- 
cation of the wide popularity of this form of entertainment. 


Table 35. — Value op Radio Appahatus, 1921-19^9 


Year 

Value® 

(at factory) 

Index number 
(1921 = 100) 

1921 

$ 11,745,585 

100 

1923 .... 

29,678,548 

253 

1925 . . . 

150,046,130 

1,278 

1927,, .. 

149,657,894 

1.274 

1929 

411,637,312 

3,505 


« United Siaieg Census of Manufactures. 

This enormous expansion of the radio industry has been 
made possible because of the wide appeal of its entertain- 
ment features. At first it was regarded largely as a novelty 
and many radio fans spent their leisure time constructing 
home-made sets and trying to get distant stations. Recep- 
tion was not always good and only the best receiving sets 
could bring in satisfactorily the more attractive programs 
from the metropolitan centers. With great rapidity one 
improvement followed another and as the radio became 
more dependable its popularity increased. Battery troubles 
were eliminated and the cost of operation was cut down by 
the construction of sets that derive their power entirely 
from the lighting circuit in the home. The controls were so 
simplified that they could be operated by a child. Improve- 
ments in loud speakers made possible a more accurate 
reproduction of the original programs. By means of tele- 
phone lines radio studios were extended to outside places such 
as concert halls and athletic fields, thus making it possible 
to transmit programs publicly given and report athletic 
contests play-by-play by announcers actually on the field. 
By a more elaborate use of this same method different 
Rmew , October 31, 1931, p. 8. 
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broadcasting stations were connected and there were built 
up national networks that broadcast programs from a 
common center with practically no limitations because of 
distance. In 1931 one hundred and fifty stations located 
in large cities in all sections of the country utilized programs 
sponsored by the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System.^® Under the auspices of 
these nation-wide chains musicians and entertainers of 
wide repute appear on the programs and important games 
and contests are broadcast to the entire country. 

So effectively organized is the system of radio broad- 
casting that the purchaser of a radio set is given the assur- 
ance that he has thereby gained access to the vast theater 
of the air with its almost unlimited facilities for entertain- 
ment. He expects with no further cost to himself than the 
expense of operation and upkeep to be able to tune in at any 
hour of the day or evening on a varied assortment of pro- 
grams suflSciently diversified to provide the kind of enter- 
tainment desired. This has been made possible in this 
country by utilizing radio broadcasting for advertising 
purposes. Programs are sponsored by advertisers who 
thereby secure publicity for their wares and gain goodwill 
because of the free entertainment provided. Since the 
revenue derived from advertisers depends upon the size of 
the radio audience, the tendency is to present a popular 
program designed to please the largest number of people. 
This tendency is accentuated through the competition 
between rival radio stations, each seeking the largest possi- 
ble audience in order to strengthen its position as an adver- 
tising medium. Meanwhile, the advertisers who sponsor the 
programs are no longer content merely to have their names 
mentioned at the beginning and end of their broadcast. 
Annoimcers must take time between musical numbers to 
describe the excellence of the commodities being advertised, 
and it is becoming customary for a leading member of the 
firm to appear before the microphone and deliver his per- 

President's Beseardbi Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States^ Chapter IV. 
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sonal message to the people. A recent survey showed that 
on the average 5.6 per cent of the time on the air is devoted 
to station announcements, 20.9 per cent to the advertising 
message, and 73.5 per cent to entertainment. This growing 
emphasis upon advertising is undoubtedly making radio 
entertainment less attractive to the public and may even- 
tually lead to less enthusiastic and diminishing audiences. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings growing out of the 
commercialization of radio broadcasting, there has been no 
strong movement in this country in the direction of govern- 
ment operation and control as is the general practice 
abroad. The Federal Radio Commission appointed in 1927 
has through its control over wave lengths prevented undue 
multiplication of broadcasting stations but exercises no 
supervision over the radio programs. Many believe that the 
competitive conditions under which radio has developed in 
this country have stimulated new improvements and keep 
the broadcasting stations on the lookout for novel features 
of compelling interest. A great deal of the criticism of the 
commercial control of radio comes from those who would 
prefer a larger use of the radio for purposes of education 
and cultural improvement. Its development in America has 
been primarily as a means of entertainment and in this field 
it has gained wide public favor. The public turns to the 
radio for its dance music, humorous dialogues, bedtime 
stories, light opera, and vivid portrayal of baseball and 
football games, prize fights, and other contests important 
in the world of sport. Its successful provision of entertain- 
ment of this kind has made possible the spectacular growth 
of radio during the past decade and if the promise of televi- 
sion can be fulfilled, as now seems probable, it will likely 
become even more securely entrenched in public favor. 

New York Times, January 24, 1932, p. 14. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE FIELD OF 

LEISURE 

T he modern trend toward organization, which has 
penetrated every phase of American life, is especially 
notable in the field of recreation and leisure time. In order 
to meet the growing demand for enjoyable ways of spending 
leisure, corporate action has become as necessary as in other 
fields of human activity. Increasing leisure and higher 
standards of living have brought within reach of the mass 
of the people enlarged opportunities for recreation, far too 
great to be utilized by individual initiative alone. The 
machinery of government, philanthropic societies, business 
organizations, and cooperative associations of many kinds 
have been called upon in the building of the modern recrea- 
tional world. This trend toward the organization of leisure 
has been accentuated by an increasing insistence upon a 
large variety of leisure-time activities available wherever 
needed, varying with the seasons, and adapted to the re- 
quirements of all classes and conditions of people. The 
supplanting of the more simple pleasures of an earlier day 
by games and sports and social activities of a more elaborate 
nature requiring expensive facilities for their enjoyment has 
ushered in a regime of clubs and associations that have 
become a characteristic feature of modern recreation. The 
devotee of sport or the aspirant for social diversions attains 
his goal most readily by affiliation with organizations that 
specialize in activities of his choice. Little opportunity is left 
for those who prefer to develop their own recreational in- 
terests independently. All are engulfed in the growing 
multiplicity of organizations with their standardized pro- 
grams and activities which now dominate the recreational 
life of the people. 
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Recreational Associations Not a New Development. — 
The use of organization to facilitate recreation is of course 
nothing new. The coming together of formal and informal 
groups for the enjoyment of leisure goes back into the re- 
mote past and must not be thought of as a peculiarity of 
contemporary life. During the colonial days we read of the 
organization of literary societies where, after the literary 
program, refreshments were served and “if the meetings 
took place in almost any other place than the parsonage, 
the refreshments were followed by an hour of dancing.”* In 
the eastern community discussed by J. M. Williams in An 
American Town, there was an athletic club as early as 
1878, and ten years later there were five different clubs of 
this sort flourishing at the same time. In this same com- 
munity a debating club was organized about 1850 and 
functioned until 1887. Various other miscellaneous clubs 
such as the Grange, dancing clubs, musical clubs, social 
clubs, card clubs, etc. are listed for the period from 1875 to 
1900. In 1892, sixteen of these clubs were active. Very 
similar facts were reported by N. L. Sims in his study of a 
community in northeastern Indiana.^ There were only nine 
years between 1869 and 1900 when there was not at least 
one athletic club, and in some years there were two, three, 
and even four clubs active at the same time. This com- 
munity was close to a small lake which was the focus of a 
great deal of the recreational interest of the people. Twenty- 
six different lake clubs were organized between 1874 and 
1910, one of which was in existence for the whole period, and 
in 1895 sixteen of them were in active operation. In this 
community there were also 22 different social clubs existing 
at one time or another between 1869 and 1910. The study of 
Middletown brought out the fact that there were 92 clubs 
in that city in 1890, a ratio of 125 people per club as com- 
pared with a ratio of 80 per club in 1924.® A description of 

1 Hden E. Smith, Colonial Days and Ways, The Century Co., 1900, p. 270. 

^ N. K Sims^ 4 Eoosi&r Village, pp. 114-119, Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public liaw, Vol. 46, New York, 1912. 

® Robert S. Lynd and Hdea M. Lyn4 Middletown, New York, 1929, pp. 285- 
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the situation in Clarke County, Ohio, written in 1900 states 
that “Even as late as twenty years ago, scarcely a rural 
community failed to have a large and flourishing literary 
society, debating club, or singing school . . . There were 
98 fraternal bodies in Springfield in 1900 with a total mem- 
bership of 11,311 . . . There are many club organizations 
among the women of Springfield. It is impossible to enumer- 
ate all the women’s clubs of today, — their name is legion.”^ 

Further evidence bearing on this point is the fact that 
some of the most important leisure-time associations of the 
present day originated prior to 1900. Practically all of the 
large fraternal orders were well established by this date. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association were all 
organized before 1875. There were in 1888 athletic clubs of 
sufflcient number and development to form the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States and by 1890 to change 
the Amateur Athletic Union from an association of athletic 
clubs to a federation of such associations. Social clubs, 
athletic clubs, dramatic clubs, etc. have had a long history 
as well as a most rapid, recent growth. There can be no 
doubt of the increasing role of organization in the field of 
leisure but this movement has its roots deep in the past. 
Associations of this kind have made their great advance 
during a period of extraordinary urban development and 
apparently have no more than kept pace with expansion in 
other fields of human activity. 

Types of Leisure-time Associations. — ^Even a casual 
study of the field of leisure brings convincing proof of the 
mxdtiplicity of organizations of widely different kinds 
which constitute in a very real sense the framework of the 
modern recreational world. Around these organizations 
revolve the innumerable activities which occupy man’s 
attention during his hours of freedom from daily toil. The 
vast number of these associations has been made possible 
not merely by increasing leisure but by an expanding world 
of activity and freedom of movement with its varied oppor- 

* B. S. Todd, A Sociological Study of Clarhe County^ Ohio, pp. S2^8S. 
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tunities for enjoyment and its difficult problems awaiting 
solution. In addition to the diversions, sports, and amuse- 
ments that occupy so many of the hours of leisure, a large 
amount of time is given to the promotion of causes, to 
efforts to improve social and civic conditions, and to the 
advancement of hobbies and special interests both of a 
personal and general nature. This tendency has made inevi- 
table the growth of a wide network of organizations many 
of which are of such serious purpose and seem so closely 
related to the struggle for existence that their role in the 
recreational world is not readily apparent. When we add to 
organizations of this general type those that deal more 
directly with recreational interests, we are confronted by a 
confusing array of clubs, associations, societies, and or- 
ganizations of widely divergent types that do not readily 
fall into any orderly classification. 

Examples of some of the more common types of leisure- 
time associations are fraternal orders; insurance societies 
of the fraternal type; college fraternities and sororities; 
propagandist societies; learned societies; business associa- 
tions such as chambers of commerce; civic and social im- 
provement societies; ethical and religious organizations; 
associations of military veterans; patriotic societies; associa- 
tions on the order of the Edu Klux Klan; immigrant and 
racial societies; ancestral societies; luncheon clubs; motor 
clubs; trade unions and labor organizations; city clubs 
maintaining club buildings in downtown areas; country, 
hunting, fishing, yacht, and similar clubs; golf, tennis, 
baseball, and other athletic clubs; music, art, drama, and 
book clubs; nature and outdoor clubs; social and bridge 
clubs; political clubs; professional athletic clubs; federations 
of women’s clubs ; and many others that might be included. 
For the purposes of this chapter these organizations have 
been roughly divided into three general classes: (1) those 
that utilize leisure for the attainment of serious ends; (2) 
those that fall within the field of sports, games, and amuse- 
ments; and (3) those concerned with the promotion of pub- 
lic recreational activities. Satisfactory statistical data 
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showing the growth and present status of associations are 
difficult to obtain and in many cases do not exist. For this 
reason as well as because of limitations of space, no attempt 
will be made to discuss in detail all the organizations listed 
above. Conclusions concerning trends must be based on 
such general facts as are available together with a more 
detailed study of certain types of associations that seem to 
be fairly representative of the whole field of leisure-time 
organization. 

Quasi-recreational Associations. — Under this heading 
are included the varied types of associations that attempt 
to organize leisure for a serious purpose rather than directly 
in the interests of recreation. Their chief characteristic is 
the promotion of a cause or the attainment of a desired goal 
but their activities are carried on during the leisure time of 
their members and their program ordinarily includes some 
social or recreational features. Organizations of this kind 
cover a wide range of interests and may have little in com- 
mon except their important role in the field of leisure time. 
Familiar examples of such associations are fraternal orders, 
luncheon clubs, propagandist societies, parent-teacher 
associations, and improvement clubs of different kinds. The 
establishment of organizations of this type comes about 
usually in response to specific needs, and their life cycle is 
of varying length depending upon their capacity to adjust 
their programs to changing conditions. 

Among organizations in this wide field fraternal orders 
and secret societies stand out prominently because of their 
long history and large membership. The development of 
secret societies or lodges in this country, so far as this is 
measured by the organization of new societies, was pri- 
marily a movement of the last century (Table 36). Prac- 
tically all of the important fraternal orders of the present 
day had their origin before 1900. Historically, they have 
been divided into five classes; Masonic organizations, 
patriotic societies, friendly societies, temperance societies, 
and insurance societies. The characteristic differences be- 
tween these classes are disappearing, except that insurance 
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societies are still to be distinguished from the others. Even 
here, however, this distinction is tending to disappear since 
many of the insurance societies have social members not 
participating in the insurance and some of the other socie- 
ties have adopted certain insurance features. 


Table 36. — Distribution of 191 Fraternal Societies, by Date of 
Organization® 


Year 

Number of 
societies 
organized 

Year 

Number of 
societies 
organized 

1850-1859.. 

1 

1890-1899 

73 

1860-1869.. 

6 

1900-1909. . 

29 

1870-1879 

26 

1910-1919. ... 

13 

1888-1889 

89 

1920-1929 

4 


•Listed in Statistics of Fraternal Societies, 1930. 


Free masonry, which furnished the pattern for many of 
the leading fraternal orders, was introduced into the United 
States about 1730. By the year 1825 there was at least one 
Masonic lodge in every state then in the Union and the 
movement continued to spread as the population increased. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth century there were 
organized several societies, the membership of which was 
limited to Masons or their near relatives, such societies as 
the Shriners, Eastern Star, Rosacruscians, etc. The modern 
patriotic societies began with the organization of the United 
American Mechanics in 1845, followed by the Sons of 
America in 1847, the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics in 1853, Sons and Daughters of Liberty in 1875, 
and the Patriotic Order of Americans in 1897. The Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, introduced from England in 
1819, was the first of the friendly societies and was followed 
by the Ancient Order of Foresters in 1832. The first friendly 
society of American origin, the Improved Order of Red 
Men, was also established in the latter year. Among the 
other better known societies of this group are the Knights of 
Pythias (1864), the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks (1866), and the Loyal Order of Moose (1888). Temper- 
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ance societies represent a special class of the friendly socie- 
ties, the qualifications for membership including a pledge to 
abstain from intoxicants. The Independent Order of 
Rechabites was brought from England in 1842, in which 
year was also organized the first American temperance 
society, the Sons of Temperance. The Independent Order of 
Good Templars, one of the largest of the present day socie- 
ties of this kind, was organized in 1852. The insurance 
societies, which now number approximately 200, had their 
beginning in 1868 with the organization of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen. The societies of this kind gained 
rapidly in popularity largely because of the widespread 
prejudice that existed at that time against regular life insur- 
ance companies. Many difficulties were encountered in 
putting the fraternal insurance business on a sound actu- 
arial basis, but in spite of these financial problems the 
insurance societies attracted a large following. 

While the fraternal order movement has enjoyed wide- 
spread growth, having now an estimated membership of 
35,000,000, available evidence seems to indicate that it is 
near, if it has not already reached, the peak of its develop- 
ment. Masonic membership increased rather rapidly during 
the early years of the twentieth century (Table 38) but 
recently the rate of increase has declined to such an extent 
that during the last two or three years membership gains 
have been nearly offset by losses in membership. An analysis 
of the regional distribution of gains and losses of this organi- 
zation shows that with the exception of Iowa, Kansas, and 
North Dakota, the only states showing losses in member- 
ship were located in the southern section of the country. 
The lodges of the insurance societies reached their greatest 
number in 1925 and since then have shown a marked de- 
cline. Their membership nearly doubled between 1905 and 
1920 and continued to increase through 1929 but declined 
about seven per cent the following year. Their recent slow 
rate of growth is indicated by the fact that the membership 
in 1930 was only slightly larger than in 1920 (Table 37). A 
study of the membership of nine other leading fraternal 
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organizations not primarily insurance societies shows that 
their membership doubled between 1905 and 1925 but 
declined during the next five year period. In 1930 their 


Table 37. — Number op Members and Number op Lodges of Fraternal 
Insurance Societies, 1905-1930^ 


Year 

Members 

Lodges 

Number of 
members 

Index number 
(1905 « 100) 

Number of 
lodges 

Index number 
(1905 « 100) 

1905 

5.111,480 

100 0 

87,758 

100.0 

1910 

7,037,432 

137. 7 

107,025 

122.0 

1915 

8,436,768 

165 1 

121,390 

138 3 

1920 

9,951,331 

194 7 

123.431 

140 6 

1925 

10,765,680 

210 6 

127,835 

145 7 

1929 

10,895.529 

213 2 

123,434 

140 7 

1930 

10,123,669 

198 1 

120,789 

137 6 


o Compiled from Staiidica of Fraternal Soeietiea, 


membership increased nine per cent but was still 500,000 
less than in 1925 (Table 38). 


Table 38. — Membership op Fraternal Societies, 1905-1930® 



® Includes memberahip in tbe United States and Canada. 

« Data for tbe entire period were available only for tbe following societies: Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows; Independent Order of Recbabites; Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; 
Knigbts of Pytbias; Independent Order of Good Templars; Fraternal Order of Eagles; Improved 
Order of Bed Men; Foresters of America; and Junior Order United American Mechanics. 
d Indudes all such sodeties reporting in tbe years indicated. 

This slowing up in membership has been accompanied by 
a declining attendance at lodge meetings and less interest in 
th^ rites and ceremonies. The recreational features of the 
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lodge have been pushed into the background by the auto- 
mobile, the radio, the moving picture, and other modern 
opportunities for the enjoyment of leisure. People have 
become much less dependent upon its gatherings for their 
social occasions. The fraternal orders that carry insurance 
benefits are finding it more difficult to compete with the 
regular insurance companies. Since 1910 the amount of 
annual insurance written by fraternal societies has fallen 
from about one-third of the national total to less than one- 
fifteenth.® In spite of its decline, however, the fraternal 
order movement still possesses much of its former prestige. 
In many communities business and professional men find it 
to their interest to maintain their lodge connections, and 
many members of the working classes continue to look to 
these societies for their ' sickness and death benefits. The 
annual conventions of some of the societies attract thou- 
sands and must be ranked among the great gatherings of the 
present day. Even if the recent downward trend continues, 
as now seems probable, fraternal orders have such a large 
following that they will likely occupy for years a prominent 
place among leisure-time associations. 


Table 39. — Number of College Fraternities and Sororities and Number 
OF Chapters, 1883-1929" 


i 

Year 

Fraternities 

Sororities 

Number of 
fraternities 

Number of 
chapters 

Number of 
sororities 

Number of 
chapters 

1883 

26 

484 

6 

44 

1898 

29 

785 

8 

89 

1912 

41 

1,212 

17 

352 

1920 

61 

1,602 

19 

572 

1927. 

74 

2,430 

29 

999 

1929 

82 

6,910 

35 

1,251 


" Compiled from Baird's Manual of Arnencan College FratemiHee, 


The college Greek letter societies, which may be regarded 
as a part of the secret society movement although they have 

® Article on ‘‘Fratenal Ord^s,’^ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VoL 6: 
425. 
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developed independently, have shown a marked upward 
trend during recent years. Phi Beta Kappa, organized in 
1776, was the first of these societies and the only one for 
nearly fifty years. Acording to Baird’s Manual of American 
College Fraternities, 26 college fraternities were organized 
prior to 1870 and then followed a period of 18 years without 
the formation of another new Greek letter society. Their 
period of most rapid growth has been between 1920 and 
1929 when the number of national college fraternities in- 
creased from 51 to 82 and their chapters from 1,602 to 
5,910. During this same period the college sororities grew 
from 19 to 35 and their chapters from 572 to 1,251 (Table 
39). This remarkable expansion of college secret societies 
has been made possible by the great increase in the number 
of college students as well as by the more favorable attitude 
toward such organizations by college administrative au- 
thorities. These Greek letter societies have become widely 
popular and generally dominate the social life of the higher 
educational institutions. 

Another recently developed type of leisure-time associa- 
tion is the luncheon club, which has had a phenomenal 
growth throughout the entire country. The movement to 
build up formal clubs of this kind with a standardized 
procedure originated in Chicago with the organization of 
the fiirst Rotary club in 1905. The second club of this type 
was not organized until three years later. By the year 1910 
there were 16 Rotary clubs which then formed a national 
association now known as the Rotary International. The 
first Kiwanis club was organized in Detroit in 1915 and the 
national federation called the Kiwanis International was 
formed a year later. The Lions International was estab- 
lished in 1917 by the affiliation of a number of independent 
luncheon clubs, the name of Lions being taken from a 
group of clubs organized in the southwest. 

While these three federations are most widely known, the 
movement has spread imtil there are now 27 different na- 
tional organizations of luncheon clubs. The extraordinary 
growth of this movement, judged by the increase in the 
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number of member clubs of the various federations, has 
occurred during the past decade (Table 40). Between 
1920 and 1929 the local Rotary clubs quadrupled, the 


Table 40 . — Number of Clubs and Membership of Rotary International 
Kiwanis International, and Lions International, 1917 - 1931 “ 


Yew 

Rotary 

Kiwanis 

Lions 

Number 
of clubs 

Member- 

ship 

Number 
of clubs 

Member- 

ship 

Number 
of clubs 

Member- 

ship 

HI 

■1 

32,000 

52 

5,900 

25 

800 



45,000 

138 


42 

2,364 

I9«I .... 

975 

70,000 

538 

47,970 

245 

13,739 

im$ 

1,493 

89,700 

1,043 

78,961 

640 

32,477 

I9«5 ... 

2,096 

108,000 

1,382 

94,422 

939 

43,647 

IW . . 

2,627 

129,000 

1,638 

100,849 

1,183 

52,965 



3,178 

144,000 

1,812 

103,308 

1,849 

69,778 

1931 . . 

3,460 

i 157,000 

1,879 

87,951 

2,491 

80,456 


« Compikd from data furnished by the national headquarters of these clubs. The figures include 
clubs outside as well as inside the United States. 


Kiwanis clubs increased seven times, and the Lions clubs 
sixteen times. In 1932 Rotary had 2,443 clubs in the United 
States with 107,385; Kiwanis, 1,873 clubs with 77,910 
members; and Lions, 2,580 clubs with 76,750 members. 
Most of the other organizations are small. Optimist Inter- 
national, for example, having only 121 clubs. The three 
largest federations mentioned above had in the United 
States in 1932 some 6,900 clubs with approximately 
262,000 members. The total membership of all luncheon 
clubs in the 27 federations was estimated in 1932 to be 
more than 500,000.® 

Luncheon clubs at first were found only in large cities. 
Every city of more than 500,000 population had a Rotary 
club by 1912. There were only six cities of more than 100,- 
000 population that did not have Rotary clubs by 1915 
and all of these had such clubs by 1922. As luncheon clubs 
became more popular, the movement began to spread to 
the smaller cities and towns. A study of a random sample 

• Estimate based on data supplied by the national headquarters of the larger 
federatiom. 
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of 490 Rotary clubs showed that only one per cent of the 
clubs organized between 1915 and 1919 were in towns under 
2,500, whereas 54 per cent of those organized between 1925 
and 1929 were in towns of this class. Apparently the Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs have been moving in the same direction 
although not so rapidly. Since these three older federations 
already dominate the small town field, it is not likely that 
many clubs affiliated with the other federations will be 
able to find a foothold in these smaller places. 

The luncheon club movement gained its first strength in 
the East North Central states and then expanded south- 
ward through the Mississippi Valley. At the present time 
luncheon clubs are fairly uniformly distributed throughout 
the entire country but certain regional differences are still 
apparent (Table 41). There are not as many Kiwanis 


Table 41. — Per Cent Distribution of Luncheon Clubs in Kelation to 
Population, by Geographical Divisions" 


Geographical division 

Popu- 

lation, 

1930 

Per cent distribution of 

Rotary 

clubs* 

Kiwanis 

clubs 

laons 

dubs 

Opti- 

mist 

dubs 

Y’s 

men’s 

dubs 

Round 

table 

dubs 

ABC 

dubs 

Gyro 

dubs 

Civi- 

tan 

dubs 

United States 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

lao.o 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

New England 

6.7 

8 0 

4 8 

5 3 

0 8 

17.7 

4 5 



6.0 

Middle Atlantic. . . 

SI 4 

15 1 

13 4 

10 7 

16.9 

Sl.O 

10.6 

25 8 

9.5 

3.4 

East North Central. . 

SO 6 

SO S 

S3 0 

15.6 

28.4 

31 9 

19.7 

27 4 

38 1 

11 4 

West North Central 

10.8 

14.1 

11 5 

18 1 

10 0 

10 9 

4.5 

3.3 

16 6 

4 0 

South Atlantic. . , 

IS 9 

13 5 

16.1 

8.7 

4 6 

4 2 

7 6 

17 7 

S 4 

39.6 

East South Central.. . 

8.o! 

6.7 

6 4 

5 3 

7 7 

3.4 

3 0 

9.7 


S5.5 

West South Central 

9 9 

10 4 

8 0 

18 3 

8 5 

5 9 

13 7 

14.5 


5.4 

Mountain 

8.0 

5 1 

5 1 

8 5 

3 1 

0.8 

6 1 

1,6 

4.8 

1.3 

Pacific 


6 9 

11 7 1 

9.5 

20 0 

4 S 

SO 8 


S8.6 

3 4 


“ Compiled from data supplied by the officials of the luncheon clubs. 
^ A random sample of 490 dubs. 


and Lions clubs in New England and there are more in the 
Far West than would be expected when considered from the 
point of view of their proportion of the total urban popula- 
tion. There is also a marked concentration of Lions clubs 
in the West South Central states. Nearly all the smaller 
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federations show distinct regional concentrations. Taking 
all the organizations together, the luncheon club naovement 
has had its greatest development on the Pacific coast and 
has made its least advance in New England. In the other 
regions the per cent distribution of clubs is approximately 
the same as the per cent distribution of the population. 

The trend of growth of luncheon clubs is still mounting 
upward but the slightly smaller membership increases 
during recent years indicates that the movement may not 
greatly expand in the future.^ Further rapid gains in 
membership, especially of the older federations, seem 
extremely improbable when we consider that the member- 
ship is highly selective and that the most available field is 
already well covered. It is significant that luncheon clubs, 
whose membership has been limited almost entirely to 
business and professional men, have shown no tendency 
to expand by opening their doors to the general public. 
Neither have they set a pattern for the organization of 
similar clubs among other classes of the population. They 
originated among the more successful urban leaders and 
still remain a leisure-time association for this class. 

Whether these clubs will prove to be anything more than 
a passing fad, it is difficult to forecast. Undoubtedly the 
weekly use of the lunch hour for the promotion of good 
fellowship is a device well suited to those whose daily work 
is carried on in the heart of the city. Their distinctive rites 
and ceremonies, their civic welfare enterprises, and their 
strong overhead organization with its publications and 
promotive activities serve to keep up the morale of the 
local clubs and tend to give the movement a greater degree 
of permanence. 

These examples of associations that ojmbine recreational 
features with the promotion of serious objectives are repre- 
sentative of an expanding group of organizations that 
invade every field of activity and command wide public 
support. Because of the increasing demand of the public 

^ Tke niiinber of Kiwaiiis Clubs lias been practically stationary since 1930. 
with a dedine of 14 pw cent in memberslnp between 1930 and 1932, 
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for recreation, these organizations are more and more 
modifying their original programs to make room for enter- 
tainment as well as for serious work. This tendency is 
especially notable in the activities of civic clubs, trade 
unions, business associations, religious organizations, and 
other groups organized for a serious purpose. The need for 
relaxation perhaps is no more keenly felt than in the past, 
but the giving of some time and attention to entertain- 
ment and diversion is now accepted as a matter of course 
and no apologies are made for it. An excellent illustration 
of this trend is the modern convention now so widely 
popular, where the amusement and recreational activities 
are in many instances given a prominent place on the pro- 
gram and constitute for many of the delegates the chief 
attraction of the annual gathering. This tendency to mingle 
pleasure with work, to make room for the lighter side 
of life in the midst of serious undertakings, is a recent 
development, the importance of which can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Recreational Clubs and Associations. — While organiza- 
tions not directly concerned with recreation have become 
an important channel through which modern recreational 
needs are met, recent years have seen a remarkable growth 
of organizations concerned solely with leisure-time diver- 
sions and amusements. The various games and sports that 
have risen to public favor during the past generation are 
responsible for the establishment of many kinds of clubs 
and associations which bring together those desiring to 
participate in the same sport and enable them through 
corporate action to provide the necessary playing facilities. 
Examples of these are country clubs, golf clubs, fishing 
dubs, hunting clubs, tennis clubs, yacht clubs, and many 
others covering the wide range of modem sports. Since these 
dubs are privately maintained and in many cases are not 
directly affiliated with a national organization, it has not 
been possible to ascertain their present total number or 
their rate of increase over a period of years. For our most 
satisfactory, although incomplete, measure of the expansion 
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of these clubs, we must rely upon the records of taxes paid 
by such organizations to the federal government. In 1920, 
when a federal tax of 10 per cent was assessed on all dues 
of more than $10 a year, the amount received from this 
source was $5,198,001. Eight years later the federal tax 
receipts had almost doubled, the exact amount being 
$10,352,989. Beginning with the year 1929, through a 
modification of the federal law, clubs having annual dues 
of less than $25 were not required to pay taxes. In spite 
of this change in the basis of taxation, which exempted 
many small clubs that had previously come under the law, 
the tax receipts continued to increase during 1929 and 1930, 
and the amount paid by these organizations in 1930 
amounted to $12,521,091. The following year, however, 
there was a decline of 8.3 per cent in the taxes collected 
from this source, a falling off due probably to the financial 
depression (Table 42). Even when ample allowance is made 


Table 42. — Receipts from Taxes on the Dues op Social and Athletic 

Clubs® 


Year 

Tax receipts 

Year 

Tax receipts 

1929 

1921 

$5,198,091 

6,159,817 

6,615,683 

7,170,780 

8,909,861 

8,690,588 

1926 

1927. 

$10,073,838 

10,436,020 

10,352,989 

11,245,254 

12,521,091 

11,477,723 

1922 

1928 

1928 

1929 

1924 

1930 

1925 

1931 


« Compiled from the Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
A 10 per cent tax was levied on annual dues in excess of $10 from 1921 to 1928, and on annual dues 
in excess of $25 from 1929 to 1981. 


for increases in annual dues, it is quite clear that this class 
of association has at least doubled in income if not in 
numbers during the past decade. The rise of golf and tennis 
clubs since 1900, which has already been discussed in an 
earlier chapter, furnishes fiurther evidence on this point 
and helps to confirm the conclusion that the recent growth 
of clubs in the field of sports is unprecedented. 

In addition to these local recreational dubs there have 
come into existence many organizations national in scope 
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whose functions are to standardize rules and regulations, 
control conditions of competitive play, and conduct or 
authorize sectional and national tournaments and athletic 
meets. Among the more general organizations of this type 
that have wide jurisdiction over a large number of different 
sports, are the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, National Amateur Athletic Federation, National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletes of America, American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Olympic Association. 
Of great importance also are the national organizations 
established to promote the interests of a single sport, as 
for example, the Amateur Fencers League of America, 
National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs, National 
Archery Association, the American Bowling Congress, 
American Canoe Association, United States Golf Associa- 
tion, United States Field Hockey Association, United 
States Amateur Hockey League, National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association, Amateur Skating Union of the United 
States, United States Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association, 
American Lawn Bowling Association, American Roque 
League, National Ski Association, United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, Amateur Trapshooting Association, American Snow- 
shoe Union, National Cycling Association, National 
Amateur Casting Association, and United States Football 
Association. Organizations of this kind furnish the ma- 
chinery for orderly competition between different groups and 
safeguard the interests of the sport they sponsor. These 
associations, national in scope, are by no means a new 
device for some were established during the closing quarter 
of last century. They have, however, become more numer- 
ous during the past two decades and are supported by a 
much wider constituency than ever before. 

Besides these organizations which are concerned pri- 
marily with athletic sports and outdoor games, there are 
in every community bridge dubs, dancing dubs, and other 
sodal dubs around which is organized a large share of the 
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social life of the mass of the people. Associations and clubs 
of this kind may be very informal in nature and frequently 
lack continuity because of the mobility that is so character- 
istic of modern urban life. It is not possible to make even a 
rough estimate of the number of clubs of this kind since they 
are so ephemeral in nature but recent community studies 
bear ample witness of their wide vogue as well as their 
importance in present day recreation. The increase in the 
manufacture of playing cards has at least partially been 
stimulated by the recent widespread interest in bridge and 
gives some indication of the enlarged activities of bridge and 
other card clubs. Federal tax was paid in 1931 upon 49,329,- 
062 packs of playing cards. The production of playing cards 
increased nearly three times during the past 30 years and 
made a gain of 25 per cent between 1920 and 1930 (Table 
43). The taboo against cards as well as against dancing, 

Table 43. — Numbbb op Packs op Plating Cabds on Which Pedeeal Tax 
Was Paid, 1900 - 1930 <* 


Year 

Number of 
packs 

Index number 
(1900 « 100) 

1900 

16,350,533 

100 

1910 

28,276,117 

169 

19«0 

38,605,775 

231 

1930 

48,192,925 

289 


* Compiled from tke Annual Reports of tEe United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


wMch formerly prevented many from participating in these 
diversions, is much less effective than formerly and in many 
communities has entirely disappeared. This more liberal 
attitude toward these amusements has not only jgreatly 
increased the spontaneous card playing and dancing at 
casual meetings of friends, but has given new impetus to 
the tendency of small, congenial groups to organize for the 
better enjoyment of these popular leisure^time activities. 
No form of leisure-time organization is more widespread 
than clubs of this type and all the available evidence points 
to their continuing popularity. 
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Organizations Promoting Public Recreation. — The Amer- 
ican trend toward organization is also evident in the growth 
of agencies concerned with the development of wholesome 
recreation either as their major activity or as part of a 
broader social, intellectual, religious, or character building 
program. Representative of this type of organizations are 
social settlements, school community centers, community 
churches, youth service associations, and associations 
established primarily for the promotion of the public recrea- 
tion movement. 

In a very real sense interest in public recreation began 
with the establishment of social settlements in the con- 
gested districts of large cities during the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century. The settlement leaders from the 
start became interested in the recreational problems of 
their neighborhood and endeavored to meet them by build- 
ing up the social settlement as a recreational center for 
the people living within reach of its influence. Under their 
auspices some of the first children’s playgrounds were con- 
ducted and their leadership was prominent in the expan- 
sion of municipal recreation activities. 

The social settlement movement gained considerable 
headway during the nineties and by the end of the second 
decade of the present century had spread into many of the 
large cities throughout the entire country. The recent prog- 
ress of the settlement movement is diflicult to measure 
because its work has become so closely allied with that of 
similar institutions that comparable lists of settlements 
over a period of years are not available. If we consider only 
the settlements that belong to the National Federation of 
Settlements, which by no means include all engaged in 
some form of settlement activities, the movement appears 
to be practically at a standstill as far as increase in numbers 
is concerned. The federation membership in 1919 numbered 
156 and in 1930 it had increased to only 160.® Since the 
1930 list includes 44 settlements which were not members 

* Fromeding^ of tlie Ninth Conference of Settlements, 1919. Neighhorhoodt A 
Setthmmt QmrtmVgt December, 19S0. 
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of the federation in 1919, at least 40 during this period 
must have dropped their membership in that organization 
and perhaps had discontinued their work. In 1930, as in 
1919, ninety per cent of the settlements were located in 
cities of 100,000 or more, which indicates that the move- 
ment is still confined to large cities with no marked tendency 
to spread into smaller municipalities. During this period 
the settlements belonging to the national federation slightly 
declined in number in the northeastern and southern states 
and increased in the north central and Pacific coast states. 

While the social settlements that fall strictly within this 
classification may not be increasing in numbers, they have 
set a pattern for neighborhood work and have stimulated 
the growth of closely related organizations in different fields 
of activity. Community field houses, community and insti- 
tutional churches, parish houses, special industrial schools, 
and recreational centers under various auspices are largely 
outgrowths of the settlement movement and the success 
of these more specialized organizations has made less nec- 
essary the further expansion of the older institution. Never- 
theless the social settlements continue to play a large part 
in the recreational life of large cities and those that have 
good facilities for sports and games have an especially large 
following. 

Another type of organization that has done much to 
develop public recreation is the school community center. 
The first beginnings toward this so-called wider use of the 
public school plant go back to the first decade of the present 
century and were initiated by recreation leaders interested 
in using school playgrounds and school buildings after 
school hours for leisure-time activities. This community 
use of the public school was given great impetus during the 
World War through the efforts of the Council of National 
Defense to make the school the headquarters for the promo- 
tion of local war work. The most recent survey of school 
community centers in 1924 showed that there were at that 
time 1,569 centers located in 722 cities, villages, and town- 
ships. Between 1919 and 1924 the number of cities over 
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5,000 population having school centers increased frona 107 
to 240, a gain of 124 per cent.® In spite of this considerable 
progress, school centers in 1924, after 17 years of promotion, 
were being maintained in only 13 per cent of the cities over 
5,000 and in only 4 per cent of all incorporated places. It is 
unfortunate that no figures are available showing the 
present number of school centers throughout the United 
States. Apparently the movement is making comparatively 
slow headway, partly because it has not been widely sup- 
ported by the school authorities and more especially because 
of the increasing competition with other recreational oppor- 
tunities of many kinds. 

The administration and control of school community 
centers vary in different places. Originally they grew out 
of private initiative and effort and in many cases have been 
carried on under the auspices of a local community center 
association. The recent trend seems to be in the direction 
of official control, for 61 per cent of the school centers in 
1924 were administered by school boards.^® The activities 
sponsored by these centers have covered a wide field but 
the chief emphasis has usually been upon programs of a 
recreational nature. In 1924 athletics, which was reported 
by 70 per cent of the school centers studied, ranked as the 
most popular activity. The next most important use of the 
school building, reported by 50 per cent of the centers, was 
a meeting place for club groups of various kinds. Since 
modern school plants are being more adequately equipped 
with facilities for games, athletic contests, dancing, and 
social gatherings, their use after school hours by the 
members of the community seems likely to become 
more widespread as the public recreation movement 
advances. 

The school, of course, is only one of other possible 
centers of community life and it has been inevitable that 

* E. T. Glueck, The Community Use of Schoots, 1927, pp. S8-39, E. T. Glueck, 
Extmded Use of School Buildings, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 5, 
1927. 

E. T. Glueck, The Community Use of Schools, pp. 82^8^, 
p. 113. 
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other efforts should be made to build up community recrea- 
tion centers. In the downtown residential areas of large 
cities institutional churches, patterned somewhat after 
the social settlements, have enlarged their traditional 
functions by providing playgrounds, opening their rooms 
to neighborhood gatherings, and establishing social and 
recreational clubs for the people. More recently churches 
with this type of program are usually called community 
churches and have gained their greatest foothold in rural 
and small town communities. Of the 1,296 community 
churches reporting in 1927, 1,036 were located in towns 
under 2,500 population or in the open country.^* Scarcely 
more than a hundred were located in cities of more than 
25,000 population. During recent years an increasing num- 
ber of churches have become interested in providing some 
form of recreation for their own members if not for the 
people living in their neighborhood. This movement has 
not, however, gone forward with great rapidity because of 
the still widely prevailing belief that the work of the 
church should be limited as far as possible to spiritual 
affairs. 

Prominently identified with the development of recrea- 
tional programs are the youth service associations which 
endeavor to promote the social and moral welfare of youth 
through activities that are largely recreational in nature. 
Of the fifteen leading national organizations of this type, 
five were established between 1851 and 1882 while the 
remainder are a product of the present century. The oldest 
group of associations, which are maintained primarily for 
young men and women, enjoyed a period of rapid expansion 
during the early part of this century and for the most 
part have shown a marked decline in their rate of growrth 
during the decade following the World War. The Yoimg 
Men’s Christian Association has during recent years had 
a slow rate of memb^ship growth and actually lost ground 
during 1930 (Table 44). The number of its local associa- 

P. Ernest Johnson, The Sodal Worh of the Chttrchee, D^artment of Research 
and Eduoation of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 1^0, p. 53. 
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tions, moreover, declined from 2,069 in 1920 to 1,435 
in 1931 A® The Young Women’s Christian Association 
increased its local associations from 181 in 1915 to 441 
in 1925 and since this latter date has gone forward much 
more slowly The membership of the Knights of Columbus 
reached a peak of 772,000 in 1923 and then declined to 
637,000 in 1930. The Jewish organizations, on the other 
hand, have gained consistently during the past decade 
and still show a strong upward trend.*® 

The associations that are specially concerned with the 
development of programs for boys and girls are of more 
recent origin and on the whole are making much more rapid 
advance than the other youth service associations. The 
Girl Scouts increased their membership 356 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 and the Camp Fire Girls made a gain 
of 117 per cent during this same period. The Boy Scouts, 
which were organized in this country in 1910, attained 
a membership of nearly 630,000 within 20 years but their 
rate of growth was much slower between 1925 and 1930 
than during the first half of this decade (Table 44). The 


Table 44. — Membership of Young Men’s Christian Association, Bot 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, 1920-1980® 


Year 

Young Men’s 
Christian 
Association 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Camp Fire 
Girls 

19«0 

821,756 

889,852 

62,248 

96,756 

1925 

925,216 

593,132 

188,174 

155,053 

1929 

1,086,862 

606,396 

289.519 

201,289 

1980 

1,084,016 

629,808 

288.931 

209,080 


® Compiled from Yearbooks of tbe Young Men’s Christian Association, Annual Eeports of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and from data supplied by the national headquarters of the organizations. 


remarkable expansion of organizations for boys and girls 
stands out as one of the notable advances in the field of 


Year Books of the Young Men’s Christian AssodatioiL 
Data supplied by the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

3President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recmd Social' Trends in 
the United Stales, Chapter XX. 
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recreation. It is estimated that such associations enroll 
approximately 2,100,000 boys and 1,152,000 girls. 

The status of the youth service associations has been 
greatly strengthened by the increasing recognition of the 
necessity of providing more facilities for wholesome recrea- 
tion for those living in crowded urban environments. The 
club buildings maintained by some of these organizations, 
their summer camps, their entertainment features, directed 
play activities, and recreational programs have become an 
important leisure-time resource for large numbers of 
people. The modern demand for more adequate club build- 
ings and recreational equipment as well as for better trained 
personnel has brought about a rapid increase in the expendi- 
tures of these organizations which are dependent for a 
large measure of their support upon private philanthropy. 
While the youth service associations occupy a relatively 
less important position than was the case before the recent 
expansion of public recreational facilities, they are sup- 
ported by a large and loyal constituency and are likely to 
continue to play an influential role for many years in the 
recreational world. 

Besides the organizations already mentioned, there are 
many local associations whose sole function is the promotion 
of some phase of the movement for public recreation. 
Playground and recreation associations, community service 
leagues and boards, community house organizations, social 
center associations, and neighborhood leagues are examples 
of the type of local organizations that are now actively 
in work in cities and towns in all sections of the country. 
There were few organizations of this kind before 1900 and 
their period of most rapid development has been since 
the World War. It has bear largely through their activities 
and influence that public opinion has been molded in favor 
of a wider expansion of public recreation facilities. National 
leadership in this field has been furnished by the National 
Recreation Association, which was established in 1906 

Prdiminc&tp OcmmiUee R&pofU of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, pp. S57, 3d0. 
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as the Playground Association of America. Its emphasis 
has been primarily upon the building up of public recreation 
under governmental auspices. Especially notable among its 
many activities are its promotion each year of a National 
Recreation Congress, its publication of an important 
monthly journal, one issue of which is a yearbook containing 
the best available statistical record of the progress of the 
public recreation movement, and its special field studies, 
as for example its recent reports on municipal and county 
parks. Through its publications, field studies, annual con- 
ferences, activities of field workers, and training of recrea- 
tion leaders, it has become the guiding force in the field of 
public recreation. 

Summary of Recent Trends. — The extraordinary em- 
phasis upon organizations during and immediately following 
the World War is apparently giving way to a more rational 
appraisal of their value. As associations have become more 
numerous, the mere fact of belonging to them gives less 
prestige to individual members. People are therefore less 
inclined to join an organization simply because it seems to 
be the thing to do. The vogue of the “joiner” is on the 
decline. Organization is accepted as a necessary device for 
accomplishing desired ends and is valued only so far as it is 
suited for this purpose. This more selective and critical 
attitude toward recreational clubs and associations tends 
to give them greater impermanence. Many run quickly 
through their life cycle and then give way to others. This 
is especially true of the almost unnumerable social clubs 
which come and go as recreational interests and fashions 
change from year to year. 

Another trend is the greater emphasis upon recreational 
associations. Whereas institutions and organizations of a 
more general nature and with widely different functions 
were formerly one of the most important channels through 
which recreational needs were met, there has been within 
recent years a remarkable growth of associations and clubs 
specializing entirely in some phase of amusement and 
recreation. No longer is any camouflage necessary for those 
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who are interested in play. Their purpose is now approached 
more directly and with more efficient results. Moreover, 
the kind of recreational organization that seems to prosper 
most is one that is highly specialized, catering to a group 
interested in a single sport or a limited number of sports 
that fit in well together. People are not inclined to band 
themselves together for purposes of general recreation. 
They join a golf club, a tennis club, or a bridge club, and 
secure the desired diversity of sports and amusements by 
belonging to the various organizations that provide the 
facilities they desire to secure. This specialized form of 
recreational clubs brings together congenial groups and 
facilitates the development of sport but it is an important 
factor in the mounting costs of recreation. 

A final trend that may be mentioned is the expanding 
role of national associations which now occupy a position 
of dominance inconsistent with earlier traditions of local 
community control. Local clubs and associations with no 
national connections are far more rare than formerly and 
are generally regarded as possessing an unfortunate handi- 
cap which decreases their prestige and usefulness. Stand- 
ardized patterns created by national associations and 
slavishly copied by their local representatives are becoming 
more and more the vogue. While this places limitations on 
local initiative, it promotes orderliness and uniformity 
which appear specially desirable in a world of increasing 
complexity. Whether it is luncheon dubs, fraternal societies, 
athletic associations, or character building organizations, 
each group quickly falls into its own national groove and 
rarely attempts to deviate from the pattern set up for it. 
This is by no means a new characteristic but it is a type of 
procedure that is becoming more and more widespread. 
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THE URBANIZATION OF RURAL RECREATION^ 

T he recreational trends discussed in the preceding 
chapters apply more particularly to the urban situation 
where the conditions of life have been most favorable for the 
development of leisure time activities and programs. In 
recreation as in other phases of community life, the city has 
set the patterns which gradually become diffused through- 
out the entire country. Recently this process of diffusion has 
been greatly accelerated by the unprecedented improve- 
ments in communication and transportation. As the barriers 
between city and country have broken down, the lure of 
urban sports and amusements has spread into the most 
sparsely settled and remote districts. One of the interesting 
transitions now taking place in rural communities is the 
decline of the traditional ways of spending leisure and the 
taking over of modern forms of recreation adapted from 
urban patterns. In this chapter an attempt is made to point 
out some of the important changes taking place in rural 
recreation and to determine, if possible, the extent of ur- 
banization in this field of rural life. 

Conditions of Rural Life Affecting Recreation. — Certain 
conditions peculiar to rural life, and to farming as an indus- 
try, have to a considerable degree been determining influ- 
ences in the development of the recreational habits of the 
rural population. So long as these conditions continue, rural 
recreation will have features distinguishing it from urban 
recreation. But many of these conditions are being modified, 
or their influence minimized by other changes. 

Isolation constitutes one of the most important factors 
incident to rural life (Table 45). In 1930 the farm population 

1 Tins chapter was prepared by E. W. Montgomeay, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Kentucky. 
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Table 45. — Distribution: op Farms by Type of Eoad on Which Located 


Kmd of road 

Number 
of farms® 

Per cent 
distribu- 
tion 

Kind of road 

Number 
of farms® 

Per cent 
distribu- 
tion 

TT rtf'.®.! r r - T ' 1 - — - 

6,288,648 

100 0 

Gravel 

1,279,113 

20 S 



Sand-clay 

156,531 

2 5 

Concrete. , .... 

202,594 

3 2 

Improved dirt . 

1.638,954 

26.1 

Brick 

18,180 

0 2 

Unimproved dirt 

2,279,989 

36 3 

Asphalt. . , 


1 1 

All other (including not 



Macadam 

300,897 

4 9 

reported 

339,879 

5.4 


« U. S. Bureau of the Census, 15th Census, Agriculture, Vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 12. 


had a density of about 20 persons per square mile of farm 
land.® This compares with a density of something over 7,000 
per square mile in the larger cities.® The primary conse- 
quence of this isolation has been to make propinquity, 
rather than age, sex, or common interest, the basis for 
recreational association. There has been little change in the 
density of the rural population during the past half century, 
but improvements in the means of transportation have 
greatly reduced the importance of isolation as a feature of 
rural life. The number of automobiles on American farms 
increased by 93 per cent between 1920 and 1930, and in the 
latter year more than 90 per cent of the farms in Iowa and 
Nebraska, and more than 80 per cent of the farms in five 
other states had automobiles;^ and with the increase in the 
number of automobiles have come improvements in the 
quality of roads. Testimony is general that as the means of 
transportation have improved, association on the basis of 
the neighborhood has slowly but surely declined.® 


S. Bureau of tke Census, 15th Census, Population, Vol. $, pt. 1, p. 30; 
Agriculture, Vol. 1, p. 8. 

* XJ. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of Cities, 19£7, p. 86. 

* U. S. Bureau of the Census, 15th Census, Agriculture, Vol. 2, pt. 1, pp. 12, 54. 
® W. H. Baumgartel, A Social Study^ of BmaUi County, Montana, University of 

Montana, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 160, Bozeman, 1923; 
p. 21. L. P, Jackson, The Flay Party in Ripley County, Indiana, Unpublished 
the^a. University of Chicago Library, 1915, pp. 11-12. J. H. Kolb, Rural Pri- 
mary Groups, University of Wisconsin, A^cultural Esperiment Station, Re- 
search Bulletin No. 51, Madison, 1921, pp. 28, 32. J. H. Kolb and A. P. Wileden, 
Special Interest Groups in Rural Society, University of Wisconsin, Agricultural 
Ei^riment Station, Research Bulletin No. 84, Madison, 1927, p. 3. J. M. 
Williams, An American Town, New York, 1906, pp., 72r-74. 
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The hours of labor on the farm constitute a second factor 
influencing rural recreation. The average farmer works from 
10 to 12 hours per day, his wife almost as long, as also do his 
children, as they begin to assume responsibilities compara- 
tively early in life.® Excessively long hours restrict the 
amount of time available for recreation, and leave the 
farmer and his family too fatigued at the end of the day to 
have much interest in any further activity. The most impor- 
tant change in farm life affecting this problem has been the 
introduction of labor saving machinery. 

In considering the influence of the introduction of ma- 
chinery on the availability of leisure, it must be remembered 
that farm work is by no means completely mechanized. 
There are many laborious forms of farm work for which 
machinery has not yet been devised; and furthermore, the 
cost of certain types of machinery is prohibitive except for 
large-scale production, whereas the majority of farms are 
comparatively small. In spite of phenomenal increases 
during the past decade, only 13 per cent of the farms had 
trucks and only 14 per cent had tractors in 1930 (Table 46). 


Table 46. — Machinery and Other Facilities on Farms and Number of 
Farms Reporting, 19£0, 1960® 


Item 

Number 

Number of farms reporting 

1920 

1930 

Per cent 
of 

increase 

1920 

1930 

Per cent 
of 

increase 

Motor trucks 

Tractors 

Electric motors for farm work 

Stationary gas engines 

Wata* piped into dwelling 

TVate** pipftd into hathroom. ........ 

139,169 

246,083 

W 

0 

1 

900,383 

920,021 

386,191 

1,131,108 

547.0 
273 9 

131,551 

229,332 

(^) 

(S) 

643,899 

W 

452,620 

845,335 

851,457 

256,663 

945,000 

994,202 

531,248 

841,8I0« 

542 6 
271.3 

54.4 

85 9 

Tlwpflling Ught^id Ky ftleetririty 









® Adapted from U. S. Bureau of tie Census, I5tli Census, Agriculture, Vol. 2, pt. 1, p, 12. 
6 Not reported, 
e Gas or electricaty. 


* J, 0. RanHn, The Use of Time in Farm Homes, University of Nebraska, 

Agricnltiiral Experiment Starion, Bulletin No. tSO, Lincoln, 1928, pp. 5, 28. 
R. L. Grillett, A Study of Farm Labor in Seneca County, New York, New York 
State Uqpartmmit of Farms and Markets, Bulletin No. 164, April 1924, p. 80. 
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It is also to be seriously questioned, particularly in tbe case 
of men, whether the introduction of machinery has resulted 
in a shorter working day. It is much more likely that the 
labor saved has been applied to the cultivation of larger 
areas of land or that machinery has been substituted for 
hired labor.^ While labor saving machinery is probably not 
being used in the farm home as extensively as on the farm, 
its use has probably resulted more frequently in shorter 
hours; for the home-maker cannot undertake more home- 
making as her efficiency improves in the same way that the 
farm operator can undertake the cultivation of more land. 
It seems likely that the primary recreational significance 
of the introduction of machinery has been and will be in 
reducing fatigue, thereby freeing energy rather than time 
for recreational activities. While concrete data on this point 
are not available, such a conclusion seems justified in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 

A third characteristic of rural Hfe of recreational signifi- 
cance is the economic system in which production for con- 
sumption is an important element. Since from one-third to 
one-half of the farmer’s living consists of goods produced on 
or contributed by the farm,® the amount of money passing 
through the farmer’s hands is very small in relation to his 
total income in terms of commodities. A comparatively 
large proportion of this cash fund must go for those necessi- 
ties that cannot be produced on the farm, leaving a mini- 
mum for recreational expenditures. This situation is 
reflected in the fact that recreation expenditures constitute 
only 1.4 per cent of the farmer’s total cost of living, includ- 
ing his produce from the farm.® It is also reflected in the 
tardy development of commercial recreation in rural com- 
munities, and in the prevalence of amusements requiring 
little or no expensive equipment. The trend is very defi- 
nitely toward production for exchange, the farmer devoting 
his labor more and more to exclusively agricultural produc- 
’ C. W, Gilbert, An Economic Study, of Tr actor sr on New York Farms, Cornell 
University, Agricultural Experiment Station^ BuEetin No- ^^6, Ithaca, 1930, 


pp. 50, 61, 68. 

• K. L. Sarkpatrick. The Farmer’e Standard, of Living, Centiuy Co., 1929, p. SS. 
•ZWd., pp.4e, 188. 
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tion and accordingly purchasing an increasing variety of 
goods formerly produced on the farm. As the farmer’s cash 
income increases with this trend toward production for the 
market, it may be anticipated that expenditures for recrea- 
tion will bulk larger in his total expenditures. 

Recreational Functions of Rural Institutions. — The ab- 
sence of specialization is a characteristic of every phase of 
rural life. In the field of recreation this is manifested by the 
comparative lack of special facilities for recreational activi- 
ties. In the absence of specialized recreational facilities, 
those functions have been assumed by, or become attached 
to, institutions and organizations established primarily for 
other purposes. 

This combination of recreation with other activities 
appeared very early in the economic life of the rural com- 
munity. Because of the absence of a laboring class and 
because of the system of production for consumption which 
provided little money with which labor could be hired, the 
American farmer developed a co-operative system of “trad- 
ing help.” Occasions for association were so infrequent in 
the early rural community and distances so great, that any 
circumstance that brought people together was likely to be 
valued as a recreational opportunity. These gatherings for 
co-operative labor, therefore, were also occasions for a large 
amount of spontaneous and informal visiting, good-natured 
chaffing and repartee, rough-and-tumble play among the 
young people, dancing and play-party games, and other 
recreational activities, to say nothing of the abundance of 
food that was invariably provided and the consumption of 
which was of such a character as to make it recreational. 
This association of work and play became so well estab- 
lished that each form of co-operative labor had its name, 
and the name applied to the particular form of labor came 
to designate primarily a recreational event; log-rollings, 
house- and barn-raisings, candle-dippings, sheep-shearings, 
carding-bees, spinning parties, corn-huskings or husking- 
bees, apple-corings, bean-huUings, sugar-boilings, wood- 
cuttings, quilting-bees. 
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These types of recreation have disappeared except in the 
marginal areas — those sections which, for one reason or 
another, have been isolated from the general progress of 
more fortunately situated communities. The disappearance 
of these types of recreation is associated primarily with 
changes in agricultural economy. Goods formerly produced 
on the farm or in the farm home for the use of the family, 
and the production of which was the occasion for neighbor- 
hood recreation, are now purchased. Furthermore, as pro- 
duction for exchange has increased, the farmer has more 
money with which to hire labor. Also, the substitution of 
machinery for labor has in many instances destroyed the 
necessity for co-operative labor, as has also the trend toward 
specialized farming. 

The family unit, because of a combination of circum- 
stances, is of considerably more importance in the rural 
community than in the urban community. The custom of 
open country settlement has limited continuous social 
contact to members of the same household, the nearest 
neighboring household being on the average a half-mile 
distant.^® Family solidarity, originating in this isolation, 
was reinforced by the economic system in which the house- 
hold was the unit of production, in contrast to urban 
economy in which industrial units are composed of indi- 
viduals otherwise unrelated, and in which economic rela- 
tions within the family are restricted to consumption. 

The recreational significance of the unity of the rural 
family appears in several ways. An important proportion 
of all recreation is secured within the family group. The 
farm-child’s play group is composed of his brothers and 
sisters, and the homestead constitutes his playgroimd. The 
adult’s evening hours of leisure are normally spent within 
the home and in association with other members of the 
same family. The family is also the typical unit of participa- 
tion in recreational activities outside the home. Such events 


In 1930 the average farm consisted of 156.9 acres, making approximatdy 
four farms per square mile (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 15th Census, Agriculture, 
Vol 1, p. 8). 
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are so infrequent that every member of the family wants 
to go to each one, and the use of a single conveyance is 
most convenient, if not always necessary. The home is also 
a recreational center for many events for which restaurants 
or other public rooms would be used in the city. 

The conditions which made the family so important as a 
social unit are changing, however. While family units are 
just as far apart as ever, in fact a little farther apart, the 
rapid development of transportation has rendered this 
spatial separation of secondary importance. The develop- 
ment of consolidated schools and the extension of the 
school terms are making play-groups composed of children 
of the same age and sex of relatively more importance than 
play groups composed of brothers and sisters. The exten- 
sion of the school term is also a factor in that it makes the 
family less definitely a unit of economic production, since 
the child participates to a smaller extent in the farm work. 
As transportation has improved, the recreational facilities 
of nearby towns and cities have become more available, and 
amusements within the home have therefore become corre- 
spondingly less important. Clubs, particularly the extension 
clubs of the agricultural colleges, are coming into the com- 
munities and basing their programs on individual units 
rather than family units. All of these factors have weakened 
the recreational functions of the family. 

The church has influenced rural recreation in two impor- 
tant ways: a considerable portion of the recreation of the 
rural community has been provided by the church and by 
its related organizations; and the church has exercised a 
restrictive influence over the recreation provided by other 
agencies in the community. 

The church provided recreation for the members of the 
rural community in a variety of ways. The church services 
themselves may be viewed as recreational in part, in that 
they supplied opportunities for emotional expression, intel- 

The size of farms has gradually increased during the past fifty years. The 
average farm consisted of 133.7 acres in 1880; by 1930 the average farm had 
increased to 156.9 acres (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 14th Census, Vol 5, p, 82; 
15th Censui^ Agriculture, VoL 2, pt. 1, p. 10). 
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lectual stimulation and participation in group activities, 
opportunities that are now supplied much more frequently 
by distinctly recreational organizations. Incidental to the 
religious services were the opportunities for visiting and 
the exchange of news before and after services, and, in the 
case of the camp meetings, the opportunities for games and 
other forms of amusement. Various organizations within 
the church also provided recreational events in the form of 
church suppers, Sunday school picnics, young people’s 
parties, children’s day and Easter “exercises,” Christmas 
celebrations, etc. ; and the regular meetings of these organ- 
izations also had certain recreational aspects. 

Of equal importance was the role of the church in the 
censorship of amusements provided by other agencies. 
This censorship was made effective primarily through the 
church’s part in the origin and maintenance of the mores 
by which individuals were made to feel the immorality of 
proscribed amusements. The prestige of the church and of 
the church group was such that few dared challenge the 
judgments about recreation for fear of the social ostracism 
so likely to follow. In a few communities the church was 
able to enforce its interdicts by some form of excommunica- 
tion. Whatever its method, the church was able in most 
communities to outlaw in large measure such forbidden 
pleasures as dancing, card-playing, gambling, the theater, 
horse-racing, and pool and billiards, although the severity 
with which these bans were enforced varied with the partic- 
ular amusements and with the community. 

The recreational importance of the rural church has been 
weakened by a variety of changes in rural communities. 
First of all, the difficulties in transportation, which gave 
so much importance to all occasions of association, have 
been very largely overcome with the development of the 
automobile and improved roads. Furthermore, there have 
been developed many new sources and types of amusements 
which hold greater dbarm than those that were associated 
with the religious life of the community. The rural church 
itself in the opinion of many students is now in a period of 
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decline. We find also that many of the amusements once so 
vigorously banned are now accepted by the church. It is 
possible, of course, that this represents the adaptation of 
the church to changing conditions and that the control of 
the church is only re-directed, but there is no evidence 
that the church is exercising control over recreation in any 
way comparable to the censorship that it once exercised. 

The district school played an important part in recrea- 
tion as long as rural social life was based upon associations 
within the neighborhood. It directly provided recreational 
opportunities in the spelling-bees, the various “exercises,” 
the box-suppers and socials, and in the opportunities it 
afforded children to play together. In addition it was often 
used as an auditorium for activities unrelated to the school 
organization, such as lyceums, lectures, singing-schools, 
and dramatic performances. 

In general it may be said that the rural school has lost 
its recreational functions entirely, or that these functions 
have been greatly modified by the patterns set by the urban 
schools. The role of the district school was due to the impor- 
tance of the neighborhood in rural life and to the fact that 
the school was a neighborhood institution. As transporta- 
tion facilities improved, as changes in agricultural economy 
destroyed the institution of co-operative labor, as differ- 
ences in wealth and education encouraged social strati- 
fication, neighborhood association declined and with it 
the significance of the district school as a recreational 
institution. 

The adaptation of the consolidated school to rural condi- 
tions has been of considerable importance in modifying the 
recreational role of the school. The bringing together of 
considerable numbers of children in the consolidated schools 
makes possible, as has been said, the formation of play- 
groups on the basis of similarity in sex and age and the 
adaptation of games to the interests and abilities of such 
specialized groups. It means also that group games involv- 
ing larger numbers of children are possible. Furthermore, 
the consolidated school usually provides recreational equip- 
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ment hitherto found only in the cities and the larger staff 
of teachers makes possible the supervision of recrea- 
tional activities in a way previously unknown in the rural 
community. 

Along with the consolidation of schools should be men- 
tioned another movement of urban origin, the use of schools 
as community centers. This movement was developing in 
urban communities at just about the time that interest was 
being awakened in rural welfare. Rural leaders recognized 
in this t5rpe of organization an instrument readily adaptable 
to the needs and the traditions of the rural community, 
and efforts were made to foster the movement in rural 
communities. Available data indicate, however, that the 
movement is still essentially an urban movement. While 
47 per cent of the places reporting the community use of 
schools^® in 1924, for the survey sponsored by the United 
States Bureau of Education, were of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion,^® it must be borne in mind that there were at the time 
of the survey about 13,000 incorporated places of this 
size, to say nothing of the unincorporated places and the 
open country, as compared with fewer than 3,000 places of 
more than 2,500 population.^^ A survey at the present time 
would probably show a much larger use of schools in the 
smaller places because of the growth of consolidated 
schools, which are much more adaptable to use as com- 
munity centers than are one-room schools. 

In general, the same activities are maintained in rural 
school centers as in urban school centers. There are, how- 
ever, certain significant differences in spite of this general 
similarity. In the survey to which reference has been made, 
the percentage of schools reporting athletics, clubs and 
similar groups, social occasions, dancing, night schools, 
and rooms for qtdet games and study was found to be 

A school center is defined as a “school which is used regularly at least one 
evening a week for two or more activities — or twice a week for one — not counting 
nigkt schools.*' 

E. T. Glueck, Extended Use of School Bidldinffs, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 5, 19%7, p. S. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, 15th Census, VoL 1, p. 14. 
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significantly higher for urban than for rural communities, 
while a larger percentage of rural schools reported enter- 
tainments, society meetings, and lectures (Table 47). 


Table 47. — Number akd Per Cent of School Centers Reporting 
Recreational Activities for the School Year 192S“1924, by 
Population op Towns® 


Activity 

Towns of 
over 5,000 
population 

Towns of 
2,500-5,000 
population 

Towns of 
under 2,500 
population 

Number 
of school 
centers 

Per 

cent 

Number 
of school 
centers 

Per 

cent 

Number 
of school 
centers 

Pa- 

cent 

Total number of centers reporting 

1,033 

100 

164 

100 

372 

100 

Athletics 

745 

72 

131 

80 

231 

62 

Clubs and groups. ... 

614 

59 

62 

38 

119 

32 

Entertainments 

423 

41 

71 

43 

212 

57 

Society meetings 

442 

43 

70 

43 

192 

52 

Lectures 

253 

24 

44 

27 

141 

38 

Social occasions 

308 

30 

47 

29 

81 

22 

Civic occasions 

241 

23 

30 

18 

96 

26 

Dancing. . . . . 

293 

28 

24 

15 

21 

6 

Night schools 

249 

24 

29 

18 

7 

2 

Co-operative activities 

161 

16 

12 

7 

41 

11 

Rooms open for quiet games and study 

165 

16 

17 

10 

20 

5 


® Compiled from E. T, Glueck, Extended Use of School Buildings, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 5, 1927, Table 10, pp. 12-79. 


A significant aspect of the school center movement is 
its introduction into the rural community of a distinctly 
urban conception — ^recreation as a form of social welfare. 
Formerly in the typical rural community recreation was 
at best considered only a harmless diversion and at worst 
was frowned upon as a waste of time. Such recreation as 
was available was provided by the members of the com- 
munity themselves and for their own enjoyment. In the 
school center movement is involved the idea of community 
welfare and the idea of extending opportunities to an 
under-privileged group; and those who sponsor the activ- 
ities do not expect to partidipate in them on the same 
basis as those for whom the activities are provided. 
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RecreatioB. through Organizations and Associations. 

It is a common misconception that formal organizations 
are characteristic only of modern urban life, but there 
is ample evidence that formal organizations existed in our 
rural communities before the influence of the city began to 
be felt. On the other hand, there are certain respects in 
which the organizational life of the rural community is to 
be distinguished from that of the urban community. 
In the first place, rural organizations tend to be general 
organizations with a multiplicity of functions, recreation in 
particular being combined with other more serious objec- 
tives.^® Rural organizations also tend to be purely local, 
in contrast to urban organizations with their tendency to 
federate into larger units, most of the important federations 
or associations of clubs being distinctly urban, at least in 
their development. A third characteristic is closely related 
to the question of federation: rural organizations of the 
past have usually been of local and spontaneous origin, 
while modern urban organizations depend to a much 
greater degree upon the initiative and leadership of the 
federation headquarters. In all three of these respects, rural 
organizations are tending toward the urban pattern. 

These trends are all illustrated in the development of 
the clubs fostered by the agricultural extension service. 
Clubs of this kind all show a tendency toward specialization, 
both in function and in membership. Moreover, they, are 
federated through the extension service, and their develop- 
ment has been due primarily to the activity of the extension 
workers. These clubs are now probably the most typical 
organizations to be found in rural communities; in 1930 
there were about 35,000 adult home demonstration groups 
with nearly 650,000 members and about 56,000 junior 
agricultural clubs with 823,000 members.^® These organiza- 
tions, however, retain their rural aspect in that the trend 

J, H- Kolb and A. F, Wileden Special Interest Groups in Rural Society, 
University of Wisconsin, Agricultural Experiment Station, Besearcb Bulletin 
No. 84, Madison, 19S87, p. 15. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Year Book of Agriculture, 193£, pp. 953, 

954. 
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toward specialization has not as yet isolated recreational 
interests, recreation still being an important, albeit a 
secondary, function. 

The organizational life of the rural community is also 
being urbanized by the expansion of urban organizations 
into rural communities. Statistical data on luncheon clubs 
illustrate this trend most effectively^'^ but the movement is 
not confined to this type of club, and in fact, the expansion 
of character-building organizations into rural communities 
is probably of considerably more importance at the present 
time. The Young Men’s Christian Association began its 
expansion into rural communities about the beginning of the 
present century, and by 1928 its Town and Country Depart- 
ment was serving about 1,400 communities, although some 
of these were small industrial communities rather than 
agricultural communities.^® The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association undertook rural work much more recently, 
and this work has not yet reached significant proportions, 
there being only 47 coxmty or district associations in 1930, 
with a formal membership of a little more than 46,000.“ 
Scouting was introduced to the rural community in 1915 
with the establishment of the Lone Scout plan, and since 
then home or farm patrols have been organized to meet 
the needs of small groups of boys and regular rural troops 
have been organized wherever suflScient numbers have 
been enrolled.^® 

From the standpoint of the process of urbanization, the 
lodges present something of a puzzle. These organizations 
experienced their greatest growth before the influence of 
the cities became dominant, and they became a character- 
istic feature of practically every rural community. On the 
other hand, the lodge represents a certain specialization of 


No Rotary clubs were organized in towns of less than 6,000 population be- 
tween 1910 and 1914i; on the basis of a random sample, 64 per cent of the Rotary 
dubs organized between 1925 and 1929 were in places of less than 2,600 popula- 
tion. Similar trends were discovered in the other large luncheon dub orgaiuzations. 
>8 Y. M. C. A. Year Book. 1928. 

Corrcsp<? 2 id®iioe vitii the National Board of the Y* W. C. A. 
stt Twenty-first Annual Beport of the Boy Scouts of America, pp. 192, 198. 
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functioiij it is a member of a larger federation, and it bas 
depended to an important degree upon the stimulus of a 
centralized leadership. But whether the lodge is classified 
as an urban or as a rural organization, or whether this type 
of classification is irrelevant, available data indicate the 
present decline of the lodges in rural communities. An analy- 
sis of Masonic membership in Iowa in 1930 indicated that 
the losses in membership increased as the proportion of the 
population living on farms increased. Detailed data for 
other organizations are not available, but it is probable that 
the trend in the Masonic organization is typical, for the 
other lodges are either declining in membership for the 
whole country or are making negligible gains. 

Specialized Recreational Facilities in the Rural Com- 
munity. — ^In the preceding paragraphs emphasis has been 
put upon the fact that the provision of recreation has been 
the function of institutions and organizations established 
with other primary ends in view. In the city recreation is 
now very largely a separate department of life. The church, 
the school, and the numerous associations of the city have 
to a large degree surrendered their recreational functions, 
which have been taken over by the parks and playgroimds, 
the libraries and museums, the theaters, the moving picture 
houses, the professional athletic organizations, the cabarets 
and night clubs, and the social and recreational clubs. 

Less progress has been made in the urbanization of rural 
recreation in this respect than in any other, yet a beginning 
has been made. The facilities designed especially or exclu- 
sively for recreation fall naturally into three classes: com- 
mercial amusements, public recreational facilities, and the 
facilities provided by closed groups for their own use, 
although the last class may be omitted from the discussion 
of rural recreation. 

Commercial recreation is still an urban phenomenon with 
the exception of the commercial showing of moving pic- 
tures.*^ The moving picture theater has, however, very 

A corrdbtioii between tke per capita recdpts fiom amusement taxes in 1920 
and the per cent of the population that was rural (by states) yielded a co^dent 
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definitely brought commercial recreation to the majority 
of the rural population. A tabulation of the number of 
moving picture theaters by geographic divisions reveals the 
very interesting fact that there is apparently no relation 
between the population per theater and the proportion of 
the population living on farms (Table 48). In fact, the 


Table 48. — Number of Motion Picture Theaters in Relation to the 
Population, by Geographical Divisions, 19£9 


Geographical division 

Number of 
theaters® 

Population 
per theater 

Per cent of 
population 
living on 
farms* 

Population 
per square 
mile* 

United States 

23,938 

5,129 

24 8 

41 3 

New England 

1,330 

6,140 

7.0 

131 8 

Middle Atlantic 

3,665 

7,165 

6 5 

262,6 

East North Central 

4,929 

5,132 

17 7 

103.0 

West North Central 

5,103 

2,606 


26 0 

South Atlantic 


6,473 


58 7 

East South Central 

1,297 

7,623 

51 5 

55.1 

West South Central 


5,525 

43.7 

28.3 

Mountain . . 

1,283 

2,885 

30 8 

4.3 

Pacific 

i 

1.687 

4,857 

14 0 

25 8 


« Compiled from list of theaters in Film Year Book, 192&. 

TJ. S. Bureau of the Census, 15th Census, Population, vol. S, pt. 1, p. 30. 
Ihid.t vol. 1, p. IS. 


number of theaters relative to the population seems to be 
more closely related to the density of population, the 
relative number of theaters decreasing as the density of 
population increases, indicating that any further increase 
in the number of theaters must depend upon a growing 
population rather than upon the introduction of theaters 
into new communities. 

Of growing importance for rural communities is the enter- 
tainment now widely available through radio broadcasting 
stations located in all sections of the country. A tabulation 
of Kentucky comities according to the per cent of families 
having radios and the per c«at of the population living on 


of —.78 ± .04; and a corrdation between the per cent of the gainfully employed 
engaged in recreational occupations in Kentucky counties in 1930 and the per cent 
of the population living on farms yidded a coeffident of —^64 ± ,04. 
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farms indicates very definitely that the radio has not yet 
been adopted by rural families to the same extent as it has 
by urban families. A comparison of the states having large 
rural populations with those having large urban populations 
indicates that this relationship probably holds for the 
country as a whole. In the southern states, in which the 
rural population is greatest relative to urban population, 
the per cent of families having radios is low, while in the 
northern and eastern industrial states the per cent of fami- 
lies having radios is high. The differences between the 
states, however, cannot be interpreted as due entirely to 
differences in the per cent of the population that is rural, for 
some of the southern cities have smaller proportions of the 
population having radios than do certain rural counties of 
northern states; in Birmingham, Alabama, for example, 
26.7 per cent of the families have radios, the highest ratio 
for any unit in the state, while in no county in Iowa do less 
than 32.8 per cent of the families have radios. 

Rural communities have made very little public provision 
for recreation. A large number of agricultural villages have 
been built around public squares or have otherwise been 
provided with park space, but because of the freedom from 
the congested conditions of the large city, these areas have 
not been of particular recreational significance except as 
used for band concerts, public festivals, and similar assem- 
blies. Nearly every rural community has had certain places 
along streams or in woodlands, privately owned, but gen- 
erally available for picnics and other types of outings. As 
the value of land has increased, some of these marginal 
lands have been brought under cultivation and some rural 
communities have consequently lost, or been threatened 
with the loss of, these places. A few rural communities, 
either as groups of private individuals or as governmental 
units, have purchased such plots of ground to preserve them 
for recreational purposes.®^ More significant than purely 
local parks are the state and national parks. The automobile 

W. C. Nason, Rural Planning^ ths Social As feats, tJf S, Department of 
Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 135^5, 1P23. 
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has made these parks accessible to farm families, and while 
no statistical data are available, comments of observers are 
to the effect that they are visited by a constantly increasing 
proportion of farmers. 

The public playground as developed in the city is prac- 
tically unknown to the rural community. Only 73 places of 
less than 2,500 population are reported in the 1930 Year 
Book of the National Recreation Association as. having 
made any provision along this line. When it is remembered 
that several of these represent suburban rather than agri- 
cultural areas, and that there are considerably more than 
13,000 incorporated places of less than 2,500 population, to 
say nothing of the unincorporated places, it appears that 
such public provision for recreation is negligible. 

In the community building, the rural community 
appears to have developed a public recreational facility 
indigenous to itself, although the rural community building 
is analogous to such urban centers as Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association buildings, parish houses, recreational halls 
provided by industrial concerns, settlement and neighbor- 
hood houses, and the like. This movement is very largely 
confined to the present century. A chart showing the 
growth in the number of community buildings, given in 
one of the bulletins of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, indicates approximately ten buildings in 
1900.^® Recent correspondence with the Department 
elicited the statement that the number had increased so 
rapidly in recent years that no attempt was being made 
to keep a complete record of them. Of 75 community 
buildings in Montana for which data were available, 68 
were erected between 1910 and 1928.®^ The recreational 
uses of these buildings can be inferred from their equipment. 
The basic feature is the hall adaptable to use as an audi- 
torium, or for exhibits and fairs, or for dancing or other 
forms of group activity. Its use as an auditorium is usually 

W- C. Nason and C. W. Thompson, Rural Oornmnnity Buildings in the United 
States, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 825, 1920, p. 2. 

2^ J. W. Barger, RmdL Commtmky HaUs in MofOana, tJiuversity of Montana, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, BuHetin No. 221, Bozieman 1929, p. 6. 
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facilitated by tbe provision of a stage and often dressing 
rooms and a drop curtain. A kitchen is also a common 
feature to make possible the use of the hall for banquets and 
dinners. Other types of equipment include musical instru- 
ments, playground and athletic equipment, libraries, and 
rest rooms. 

Because of the very complex character of the influences 
of the city on rural recreation, it is diflScult, if not altogether 
impossible, to make any summary statement of the degree 
to which rural recreation has been urbanized. There are, 
however, two general conclusions to which attention may 
be called. The first is that the influence of the city on rural 
recreation so far is more evident in the disappearance of 
traditional rural amusements than in the appearance of 
distinctly urban amusements. The second is that the most 
important urban influences on rural recreation have been 
those of a non-recreational character. These two generaliza- 
tions are of course intimately related. That the influence of 
the city on rural recreation has been largely negative is due 
to the fact that these non-recreational factors have been of 
more importance than the mere diffusion of urban recrea- 
tions. Now that the ground has been cleared, so to speak, 
in the extensive disappearance of the traditional rural 
recreations, it may be expected that the actual adoption of 
urban amusements on the part of the rural population will 
proceed rather rapidly, a trend which is indeed already 
noticeable. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 
OF RECREATION 

T he extraordinary expansion of public and commercial 
recreation during the past few decades has brought 
with it problems of administration and control which have 
by no means been satisfactorily solved. Recent years have 
been a time of experimentation in which many attempts 
have been made to adjust the functions of government 
to the demands of modern recreation. The entrance of 
municipalities into the field of recreation has necessitated 
the enactment of enabling legislation of various kinds. 
Governmental bureaus and departments have been 
established or enlarged to administer public recreational pro- 
grams. The use of governmental funds for the active pro- 
motion of recreation has been contrary to past precedent 
and has had to make its way in the face of much opposition. 
The promotion of recreational activities under many 
different auspices, both public and private, has made it 
necessary to give attention to problems of coordination. 
The keener reahzation of the moral hazards associated 
with certain forms of commercial amusements has led to 
efforts to regulate them more strictly in the interests of the 
general welfare. This role of the government as censor has 
proved to be a difficult one and many measures have been 
tried out in the attempt to make its control more effective. 
These enlarged activities of the government in the two 
fields of promotion and regulation stand out as one of the 
important developments in modern recreation. 

City Planning and Public Recreation. — One of the 
serious handicaps faced by municipalities in their efforts to 
build up an adequate system of public recreation is the 
general lack of properly located areas that can be used for 
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this purpose. The hit-and-miss manner of growth charac- 
teristic of nearly all American cities during last century 
together with the failure to foresee the requirements of 
modern recreation precluded any widespread efforts to set 
aside park lands of sufficient extent to meet future recrea- 
tional needs. Even with the rise of city planning during the 
first decade of the present century, little progress was made 
in this direction, since its first interests were confined 
largely to the beautification of civic centers and the solution 
of housing and transportation problems. It was only 
gradually that city planning commissions responded to the 
rising tide of interest in sports and games and began 
including in their official plans recommendations for play- 
grounds and playfields widely distributed among the 
residential districts of cities. At the present time compre- 
hensive city plans, which are becoming increasingly com- 
mon among American cities, include as a matter of course 
provisions for the extension of public recreation. This step 
forward is one of the notable achievements of recent years 
in the field of recreation but the legal authority to put 
these recommendations into effect has not yet been fully 
granted to municipalities by state legislatures. The legal 
powers under which city planning has proceeded have with 
few exceptions not gone further than to give general 
authority over the approval of plats set aside for recreation 
by real estate promoters.^ Cities for the most part must 
still depend upon the voluntary cooperation of business 
interests for new space for public recreation as they extend 
their outer borders. Fortunately, motives of self-interest as 
well as of public policy have induced many promoters of 
new subdivisions to make ample provision for outdoor 
recreation. Model communities planned with the needs of 
recreation in mind, such as Radbum, New Jersey, Marie- 
mont, Ohio, and Longview, Washington, point the way to a 
new type of city in which the dreams of city planners have 
to a large degree been realized. The replanning, however, 

^ A. G. Tnixal, Outdoor Reereation LegulMion and lU Mffedvsmess, Columbia 
, University Press, 1929, p. 
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of the older, congested portions of cities so that easily 
accessible playfields may be available involves sweeping 
and expensive changes in community structure which do 
not now seem practicable on a large scale. Nevertheless, the 
beginnings that have been made in this direction are indica- 
tions of a new trend which may become more pronounced 
in the near future. 

Changing Legal Status of Municipal Recreation. — During 
the early period of development of municipally conducted 
recreation programs, a serious difficulty was the general 
failure of city charters to give authority to maintain 
activities of this kind. A few of the large metropolitan 
centers had been given a sufficient measure of home rule 
to embark on this new enterprise but it was ordinarily 
necessary for each city to secure a special act of the state 
legislature granting the desired permission. Even in states 
where powers of self government had been granted to 
cities by state constitutional provision, there was no agree- 
ment as to the extent of these powers, and in a number of 
instances city attorneys rendered adverse decisions when 
authority was sought to establish municipal recreation. 
As interest in public recreation developed it became evident 
that the problem could best be met by working for general 
state legislation broad enough to confer upon all municipal- 
ities the authority to develop recreation in any way that 
would meet local needs. Enabling acts of this kind cover- 
ing the field of public recreation were first passed in 1917 
and have been actively promoted by the National Recrea- 
tion Association. This type of permissive legislation has 
spread gradually and by 1931 twenty-one states had 
enacted similar laws. In 12 of these states supplementary 
legislation has recently been passed which provides for the 
establishment of municipal recreation when it has been 
voted upon favorably by the people and their approval has 
been given to the levying of a special tax for its support. 
This referendum tax legislation has been found to be 
especially important because of the difficulty in many cases 
of securii^ appropriations from the general fund for the 
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support of recreational programs.^ Since by no means all 
of the states have passed specific home rule bills covering 
the field of public recreation, the legal status of this function 
of city governments is still dependent in many places upon 
various types of legislation such as acts applying to a single 
city, powers granted to school boards and park boards, 
and general police and public welfare powers granted cities 
by general state codes. The present trend is in the direc- 
tion of more liberal home rule laws and their broader 
interpretation so as to include authority to maintain public 
recreation.® 

Urban Administrative Agencies. — The administrative 
direction of the recreational functions of municipalities 
has varied from city to city and there is not as yet any 
general agreement concerning the most suitable managing 
authority. Park boards, playground and recreation com- 
missions, and boards of education are the agencies most 
frequently charged with responsibility for administering 
mimicipal recreational activities. Since urban parks have 
become important recreation centers, many feel that the 
park department is the logical place to center control of 
the recreational system. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended that many of the park boards are still too much 
dominated by earlier traditions of horticultural parks to 
be in full sympathy with modem recreational develop- 
ments and therefore are not likely to furnish the kind of 
leadership needed. For this reason many cities have 
established recreation boards or commissions whose sole 
fxmction is to manage the playgrounds and recreation 
centers operated by the municipality. A third agency is 
the school board, which has already developed wide respon- 
sibilities in the field of recreation through its administration 
of school community centers and school playgrounds, and, 
in the opinion of many, should extend this phase of its 
work to include whatever recreational facilities the city 

* Arthur WiUiains> “Tweaty-five Years of Progress in Eecxeation Legislation/’ 
RecreaMon, 25: 80-81 (19S1). 

® A. G. Tmxal, Otddoor RecreaMon LegislaMon and Its Effediveness, Columbia 
University Press, 1929, ck. 1. 
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may provide. More than three-fourths of the govern- 
mental agencies administering municipal recreation belong 
to these three classes, according to reports made to the 
National Recreation Association (Table 49). Other gov- 

Tablb 49 . — Govbexmental Agencies Administeeing Pcbuc Becbbatiok in 
Cities, 1921 , 1926 , 1931 “ 


Park commissions, boards, departments, committees. 

Playground and recreation commissions, boards, departments . 

Boards of education and other school authorities 

Mayors, city councils, city managers, borough authorities . . . 

Park and recreation commissions, boards, departments . 

Municipal playground committees, associations, and advisory commissions 

Departments of public works 

Departments of parks and public property or buildings 

Departments of public welfare 

Departments of finance and revenue 

Water departments 

Departments of public safety 

Swimming pool commissions 

Other departments 

“Year Book of the National Recreation Association, l&Sl. RecreaHortf June, 1982:, 

^ Includes Park and Recreation Commissions. 

« Includes many subordinate recreation divisions and bureaus. 

^ Sixteen of these park authorities are in Chicago and New York. 

• Increase due to additional school reports received in connection with school recreation study. 

/ These authorities administered recreation facilities and programs financed by munldpal funds, 
although in some of the cities it is probable that they were not municipally appointed. 

emmental agencies less frequently placed in charge of 
recreation are city councils, mayors, city managers, depart- 
ments of public works, departments of public welfare, 
departments of finance and revenue, departments of pubbc 
safety, and other city authorities. In some cases also 
two or more municipal agencies combine in the manage- 
ment of recreation facilities and programs. While no 
marked trends are noticeable, the recent growth of depart- 
ments of recreation is significant since it seems to indicate 
a fuller recognition of the value of this comparatively new 
governmental function. The progressive leadership of 
these independent departments appears from the fact that 
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more than one-half of the cities in which such departments 
operate employ at least one worker for full-time recreation 
service throughout the year. On the other hand, in cities 
where other authorities are in control, full time recreation 
workers are much more seldom employed.^ 

Administration of State Recreation. — The activities of 
the states in the field of recreation are found chiefly in con- 
nection with their administration of state parks, forests, and 
wild game preserves. The administrative control of these 
state lands varies from state to state, the managing author- 
ity sometimes being a park board, the forestry department, 
department of public works, department of conservation, 
or a fish and game commission. In 1922 the National Con- 
ference on State Parks undertook to draft a model state 
park law but on account of the different requirements of the 
states it made only general recommendations looking 
toward a more uniform administration through the estab- 
lishment of a state board of park commissioners. The most 
recent tendency has been in the direction of the more 
centralized control of parks, forests, and game preserves 
through departments of conservation. This movement to 
coordinate the work of these different state agencies by 
placing all under the direction of a single governmental 
authority has gone forward most notably in the states of 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and California.® 
The methods of acquisition and maintenance of state 
parks vary considerably in the different states. Direct 
appropriations, bond issues, revenues derived from fish and 
game licenses, rentals of camp sites, concessions, and admis- 
sion charges are the usual sources of state park funds. In 
order to facilitate the acquirement of suitable sites for state 
parks the right of eminent domain is sometimes conferred 
on park authorities. It has been through private gifts and 
donations, however, that these state recreation areas have 
made their greatest expansion in some of the states. This 

* Year Book of tke National Becreation Associatioii, Recreation, June, 1931. 

‘ A. G. Truxal, Outdoor Recreation LegidaHon and lU EjfecHoeness, Columbia 
University Press, 19*9, pp. 102-105. 
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large dependence upon private contributions has in the 
opinion of some leaders hindered the proper development of 
state recreation by creating the impression that it is not a 
fully recognized state acti\nty. During recent years the 
people in several states have given their approval to the 
issuance of bonds for the acquirement of state parks and 
forests and the trend seems to be towards a more adequate 
program of state recreation.® 

Federal Recreation Trends. — While the federal govern- 
ment is not directly concerned with the promotion of 
recreation, the national parks, national monuments, and 
national forests constitute a major recreational resource of 
great value and wide use. The responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of these federal lands is divided among several 
departments. The national parks are administered by the 
National Park Service of the Department of the Interior; 
the national monuments by the National Park Service, 
Department of Agriculture, and the War Department; and 
the national forests by the Department of Agriculture. All 
these federal agencies look favorably upon the increasing 
recreational use of these federal lands and are endeavoring 
to administer them in such a manner as to facilitate their 
enjoyment by the public. Nevertheless, their primary 
purpose is not to furnish facilities for outdoor recreation. 
The national parks were established to preserve areas of 
unique scenic interest and additional parks can be added 
to the federeil system only when they come up to the 
standards of beauty set up by the national authorities. The 
national forests were created for the purpose of bringing 
about a wiser utilization of their timber resources. The 
Forest Service is not engaged in the task of preserving the 
forests as a permanent recreational asset but in preventing 
their unwise exploitation by private interests. For these 
reasons, the authorities charged with the control of these 
federal lands can adopt recreational policies only in so far 
as they do not conflict with the major purposes for which 
these reservations were originally made. 

* Beatrice W. Nelson, State Recreation, National Conference on State Parks, 
Inc.. 1928, pp. 11-18. 
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In view of the growing demand for more extensive out- 
door recreational facilities, it has been proposed that the 
federal government create a special bureau or commission 
whose sole function shall be the building up of a public 
recreational program. Others believe that the situation can 
be adequately met by setting up machinery for the coordina- 
tion of the various recreational activities of the existing 
federal bureaus and departments.’^ There is now no strong 
movement in the direction of federal promotion of recrea- 
tion beyond the present efforts on the part of the federal 
administrative authorities to develop better facilities for the 
recreational use of lands under their control. 

Goveniinental Support of Public Recreation, — The shift 
from voluntary to governmental support of public recrea- 
tion is one of the significant changes that have taken place 
during the past thirty years. At the beginning of the 
modern recreation movement private leadership was at the 
helm and little encouragement was given to those who 
sought the cooperation of public authorities. The first 
playgrounds were conducted by private agencies and 
financed by private funds. Public recreation during its 
early period of development took its place along side of 
other welfare activities maintained by philanthropic organ- 
izations. In spite of widespread opposition the early recrea- 
tion leaders took the position that the provision of public 
recreation should be a governmental function and vigorous 
efforts were made to build up a public opinion that would 
support such a policy. Public school systems were urged to 
turn over their playgrounds to the community for use when 
the schools were not in session. Pressure was brought to 
bear upon municipal park boards to permit the free use 
of parks for gam^ and sports. Chicago gave a powerful 
impetus to municipal recreation through a $5,000,000 bond 
issue approved in 1003 by the voters of the South Park 

7 R. S. Yard, ‘*Tlie Scenic Resources of the United States,” The Flaygromid, 
18: 214. Barrington Moore, ** Outlines A National Outdoor Recreational 
Policy with Special R^erence to the Work of Federal Ageindes,” ThePla^grownd, 
18: 216. J. H. Pratt, “Elements of a Federal Recreation Policy/* The Flwy ground, 
18: 
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District for the purpose of establishing additional parks. 
Turning aside from past precedents, the South Park Com- 
missioners utilized this money in building up small parks as 
playfields and recreation centers equipped with field houses 
and facilities for both outdoor and indoor play. In the other 
large metropolitan centers a similar development took place 
which gradually spread to the smaller cities. During the 
second and third decades of the present century this move- 
ment toward municipal support of public recreation went 
forward with great rapidity. Municipal appropriations in 
increasing amounts have been made for the construction of 
athletic fields, swimming pools, bathing beaches, golf 
courses, and other recreational facilities, and public opinion 
generally gives its approval to the expenditure of pubKc 
funds for these purposes (Table 50). In 1931, 672 cities 

Table 50. — Per Capita Expenditures or Cities of S0,000 Population or 
More and of States for the Operation and Maintenance of 
Recreation Departments and of all General Departments, 

1915-1928« 


Year 

Cities 

States 

Recreation 

departments 

AU 

departments 

Recreation 

departments 

All 

departments 

1915 

$0.68 

$18 45 

$0.01 

$ 3.85 

1917 

0.06 

18.96 

0.01 

4.19 

1919 

0.74 

21.83 

0.01 

5.16 

192a 

1.09 

SS 15 

0 02 

8.48 

1924 

1.15 

35 81 

0.02 

9.00 

1926 

1.84 

38.99 

0 03 

8.98 

1927...... 

1.40 

40.77 

0.03 

9 55 

1928.... 

1 44 

42.43 

0.03 

10 18 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial StaHatica of CUiea^ 19SS, p. 50, and Ftnamud 
StaiiaUca of Stcdea, 10£8, p. 9,7. 


reported the expenditure of tax funds for public recreation 
while 118 cities reported that their, recreational activities 
were supported by private funds only (Table 51). During 
this same year, according to reports made to the National 
Recreation Association, 90 per cent of the expenditures for 
public recreation came from tax funds, 7 per emit from fees 
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Table 51 .— Sochces op Support of Public Eecrb.aton in Cities, 1921 , 

1926 , 1931 “ 


. — : 

Number of cities reporting 

Source of support 





IdSl 

1026 

1931 

Municipal funds 

$44 

S92 

672 

Municipal and private funds 

ISO 

221 

149 

Private funds 

135 

139 

118 

County funds • * • • 


3 

53 

Miscellaneous public funds 

1 


1 

Miscellaneous public and private funds 

2 

3 

4 


« Year Book of the National Recreation Association, 19S1. Reereation, 46: SO (IflSI). 


and charges, and 3 per cent from private contributions.® 
The lag in the trend toward municipal support of recreation 
is most noticeable in the small cities and towns where the 
need of public recreation does not seem to be so keenly felt. 
In some of these municipalities private recreational agencies 
are still at work but in general the activities of the latter are 
now mainly of an experimental or pioneering nature with 
the intention of shifting their burden to governmental 
agencies as soon as this becomes possible. Public recreation 
as a proper function of government is now generally 
accepted but it apparently is only in the early stages of its 
development. The present trend is toward a wider provision 
of public recreational facilities not merely by municipalities 
but by other local units of government. 

Regulation and Control of Commercial Amusements. — 
The role of the government as supervisor and censor of 
commercial amusements antedates by far its more recently 
assumed functions of public recreation promotion. The 
close relationship between amusements and morals and the 
tendency to increase financial profits by providing demoral- 
izing forms of popular entertainment have made it neces- 
sary for the public to set up standards and regulations in the 
interests of the general welfare. These efforts to control 
commercial amusements have resulted in the enactment of 
laws and ordinances which the various branches of the 

» Recreation. 26 : 60 ( 1931 ). 
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government are called upon to enforce. Tkis supervisory 
function of the government has always presented many 
serious diflSculties and the problem of effective regulation is 
apparently as far as ^ver from a satisfactory solution. 

One of the forms of commercial amusements that has 
been especially difficult to regulate is the public dance hall. 
Prior to the outbreak of the World War there was no wide- 
spread effort to control the operation of these places of 
amusement although it was well known that they were 
frequently associated with saloons and tended in many 
instances to exert a demoralizing influence upon their 
patrons. Beyond the enactment of occasional laws forbid- 
ding the attendance of young people below a certain age, 
little progress was made in securing regulatory legislation. 
Public inspection of dance halls was seldom made and when 
officers of the law attended these places, their presence was 
designed primarily to prevent acts of serious disorder. The 
publication of surveys exposing dance hall evils, together 
with the effort during the World War to provide wholesome 
recreation for those in military training, led to more aggres- 
sive efforts to bring this form of amusement under public 
control. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the existing dance 
hall ordinances of the more complete type have been passed 
since 1918. In 1928 there were 28 states which had enacted 
laws dealing specifically with the regulation of public dances 
and dance halls and practically all the states had conferred 
full power upon municipalities to license and control these 
places of amusement.* 

Recently enacted dance hall legislation seeks to accom- 
plish its purpose through the requirement of licenses which 
are to be given only to halls that maintain certain required 
standards and comply with regulations convering such 
matters as hours of closing, participation of minors, lighting 
of premises, and conduct of dancers. Provision is also made 
for official supervision, a task frequently delegated to 
specially appointed matrons or police women. In cities 

• EDa Gardner, PiibKc Dance Ecdls, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 189, 
1929, pp. 1-10. 
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where public opinioa has supported the enforcement of 
these laws, the situation has materially improved. Espe- 
cially is this true of the large and more attractive ball rooms 
where the management is desirous of securing a good class 
of patrons. The closed or taxi-dance hall presents a different 
kind of problem and little success has attended efforts 
either to abolish it or to conduct it in such a manner that it 
would not be a demoralizing influence. The same is true of 
the road houses and night clubs located outside of city 
limits and therefore free from the supervision of city 
authorities. Even where state laws provide for the regula- 
tion of these amusement places, the lack of enforcement 
officers makes it impracticable to put these laws into effect. 
In spite of all the difficulties faced in the attempt to control 
dance halls in the interests of public morals, the past decade 
has been a period of wide enactment of stricter laws, and 
public opinion in many places insists upon a careful super- 
vision of these places of amusement. 

Another form of commercial amusement over which 
society has sought to exercise control is the motion picture. 
The widely prevailing belief that motion pictures strongly 
influence conduct has led to various efforts to censor films 
in order to prevent the public showing of those deemed to be 
vulgar or indecent or of a type that might incite to crime. 
One of the first efforts to deal with this problem was made 
by the city of Chicago in 1907 when responsibility was 
placed upon the chief of police for the issuance of motion 
picture permits,” Since one of the duties of the police is to 
regulate aU performances that may be regarded as injurious 
to the public welfare, this type of ordinance, which served 
as a pattern for some other cities, was a natural adaptation 
of the existing machinery of local government to the 
problem at hand. This method of control through a licensing 
system operated by the police department has been sub- 
jected to serious criticism and in some places has been 
supplanted by the appointm^it of official censorship boards. 
Kansas City, Missouri, in 191S made one of the first experi- 

M. B. Davie, Problem of C% Life, 193*; p. 615. 
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ments in this direction by creating the office of Censor of 
Films and Pictures with power to appoint an official board of 
censors. Municipal censorship boards were established later 
by other cities but this method of dealing with the problem 
did not become widespread. In 1926 it was estimated that 
less than 100 cities had provided officially appointed 
censorship boards or officials." 

While these attempts at local control of motion pictures 
have performed some service, the wide variations in 
standards in different municipalities have been very confus- 
ing and unsatisfactory to the general public and subject the 
producers to a great deal of expense in modifying the films 
to suit the requirements of each city in which they are 
shown. A beginning has been made in the direction of more 
centralized control of this problem by setting up state 
machinery in the following states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kansas, Maryland, New York, Virginia, and Florida. This 
state legislation, which has been enacted between 1911 and 
1922, usually provides for a censorship board whose 
approval must be obtained before films can be exhibited 
within the state. The one exception is Florida, which has no 
censorship board of its own but prohibits the showing of 
any film not approved by the National Board of Review or 
by the Motion Picture Commission of the State of New 
York. Two other states have brought about the censorship 
of films by indirect means: Massachusetts by making it 
necessary for all films shown on Sunday to be licensed by 
the Comnaissioner of Public Safety, and Connecticut by 
requiring the registration of films and the payment of a 
tax with power given to the Tax Commissioner to revoke, 
the registration of any picture that he may find to be 
objectionable. State censorship bills have been introduced in 
many other states but have not been acted upon favorably.^® 

The failure of many states to enact state censorship 
legislation has given strength to the efforts to get Congress 


“F. H. MacGregor, “OfiMal Censorship Legislation,” The Annals, 128: 170. 
lUd.. pp. 166-169. 
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to place censorship of motion pictures under national 
control. Among the bills introduced during the past twenty 
years for the purpose of accomplishing this end, the more 
important have provided for the creation of a Federal 
Motion Picture Commission as a division of the Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior. To this 
Commission was to be given power not merely to preview 
and license all films but also to censor scenarios and to 
supervise their production in studios. While this proposed 
legislation attracted considerable attention throughout 
the country, it was never able to marshall enough votes 
to secure its passage. The most important federal legislation 
having to do with motion pictures is the law passed in 1912 
making interstate traffic in prize-fight films unlawful. This 
law, however, has been easy to evade and has never been 
widely enforced.^® 

Contrary to the practice of most foreign countries, 
official censorship of moving pictures has never been 
popular in this country and has made comparatively little 
progress. In spite of the fact that the constitutionality of 
censorship legislation has been established in the highest 
courts, the people have not been able to agree upon any 
wide reaching official plan for the control of motion picture- 
exhibitions. Many believe that official censorship can deal 
only with the more flagrant violations of our moral code 
and that this purpose can be accomplished more effectively 
by bringing pressure to bear upon the motion picture 
industry to produce a better type of films. The trend in this 
country is not toward a wider development of censorship 
laws but rather toward greater reliance upon the efforts of 
voluntary agencies to build up community standards and 
develop a public opinion that will demand the production of 
motion pictures of the highest order. 

Control through Suppression. — much more serious 
problem is faced when the government goes b^ond its 
usual task of supervision and regulation and undertakes to 
suppress amusements that violate the social code or are 
“ M. E. Davie, of City Life, p. ftlS. 
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regarded as dangerous to public morals. There is no lack of 
legislation prohibiting such amusements but its enforcement 
by the police and other government officials is extremely 
difficult. The long and futile efforts of the government to 
suppress gaming devices, gambling in connection with 
legitimate amusements, and resorts that foster vice and 
immorality are matters of common knowledge and represent 
a serious breakdown of the forces of law and order. Illegal 
amusements for which there is a considerable popular 
demand have always flourished in spite of governmental 
opposition and apparently the same situation prevails today 
in American municipalities.^^ From time to time reform 
movements are inaugurated, a new administration may 
come into power, and as a result illegal amusements are 
forced to run for cover, but such victories are never final 
or complete, and it is doubtful whether any great headway 
has been made in recent years in bringing about a satis- 
factory solution of this perplexing problem. 

The effort to control through suppression is seen also in 
the movement to prohibit Sunday amusements. Legislation 
restricting both work and play on the Sabbath became 
quite general during colonial times and still appears in 
various forms in the legal codes of most of the states. Widle 
legislation of this kind, in so far as it applies to sports and 
amusements, is generally regarded as obsolete, these blue 
laws have not been widely repealed and in some sections of 
the country, notably in several of the eastern and southern 
states, the government undertakes more or less vigorously 
to bring about their enforcement. In the cities of largest 
size, recreation parks and playgrounds and amusement 
places generally operate freely the entire week but in many 
of the smaller cities and towns Sunday closing of such places 
is required. A recent survey of a small but representative 
group of cities of 50,000 population or less showed that 
36 cities kept their public recreation centers open although 
leadership was provided in only 19, and that 32 cities kept 

^^Artide on Public Amusements/^ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. 2: 45. 
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such recreation places closed. The general trend of public 
sentiment in most places was found to be in the direction of 
a wider use of recreational facilities on Sunday.^® In some 
cities the growing demand for Sunday amusements has led 
to the enactment of more liberal legislation, as for example 
in Baltimore where the old blue laws were recently repealed 
to the extent of legalizing sports and amusements after 
2 o’clock Sunday afternoons. Much more frequently the 
same purpose is achieved through lax enforcement of 
Sunday laws allowed to remain on the statute books. The 
failure of law enforcement agencies to suppress Sunday 
amusements has never been more widespread than at the 
present time and seems to indicate a definite turning of the 
tide of public opinion away from the earlier ideas of Sunday 
observance. 

A. Emmons, Jr., “Sunday Recreation/* American City, April, 1931, p. 

135. 
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Chapteb X 

EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION 

T he first diflSculty confronted when an attempt is made 
to compute the cost of recreation is that of determining 
the items to be included. Recreation is by no means a 
clearly defined field but shades off into borderline areas and 
becomes intermingled with activities of many diverse kinds. 
Work and play frequently go hand in hand and cannot 
always be readily separated. People travel in the interests of 
both pleasure and business. There are many organizations 
that combine recreational activities with the promotion of 
a serious program. The consumption of luxuries is closely 
associated with leisure time activities and from one point 
of view their cost might be included in the recreational 
budget. An equally important question arises concerning 
the inclusion of pleasures and leisure time avocations 
proscribed by law. For purposes of this chapter the estimate 
of expenditures has been confined to those general classes of 
activities that have been previously discussed. Such items 
as candy, chewing gum, non-alcoholic beverages, food con- 
sumed at banquets and entertainments, tobacco, liquor, 
prostitution, and gambling as well 'as many of the luxuries 
that are intimately connected with the enjoyment of leisure 
have been excluded. There have been omitted also for the 
most part the intellectual and cultural leisure time pursuits 
such as reading, music, art, and other activities of a similar 
nature. Attention has been chiefly centered upon sports, 
games, pleasure travel, amusements, dubs, leisure time 
assodations, all of which enjoy sodal approval and fall 
directly rather than indirectly within the field of recreation. 

In addition to the problems growing out of the ill-defined 
limits of the fidd is the unsatisfactory nature of much of the 
data that must be relied upon in estimating costs. At the 
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start we are confronted by a most discouraging lack of 
sources, an obstacle in itself which places the most serious 
limitations upon a study of this kind. Comprehensive 
figures for the entire country cannot be secured for all 
recreational activities. The cost of some items must be 
estimated on the basis of scattered data which may not be 
entirely representative of the total situation. Some of the 
sources are of such a nature that the amount of overlapping 
and duplication cannot be determined. Unfortunately there 
is no way of making an accurate estimate of the cost of the 
informal visiting and entertaining which constitute a large 
share of the recreation of millions of people. Expenditures 
for pleasure travel must be computed from the total cost of 
travel and are merely estimates about which there may not 
be general agreement. Because of the diflSculties involved, it 
has been impracticable in all cases to include a proportionate 
allowance for capital investment in addition to current 
expenditures. 

The nature of the data has made it advisable to state the 
expenditures for recreation in round numbers. These 
approximations, however, have been arrived at through a 
careful study of available sources, and the general estimates 
used are only those issued by competent authorities. An effort 
has been made to present a minimum rather than a maxi- 
mum cost of recreation. In cases of doubt estimates have 
been reduced to a more conservative figure. It is believed 
that the items omitted,'*or only partially included because 
of lack of data, more than compensate for any overlapping 
in the figures given or overstatements in regard to any 
particular class of expenditures. An effort was made to 
secure data for the year 1930 but it was found necessary 
to rely upon figures for 1928 and 1929 for some of the items. 
For this reason the totals arrived at should be regarded 
merely as a general estimate of the recent anmifl] cost of 
recreation rather than as a statement for the year 1930 
(Table 52). 

Estimated Total Expenditures. — The annual expenditure 
of more than ten billion dollars for recreation, according to 
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Tabm 52. — Estimated Anncae Cost of Recbeation* 


i.In tkousanda of doilars) 

A. Govemmental expenditures. Amotint of expenditures 

1. Municipalities .. f 147,170 

2. Counties S,6§0 

3. States. 2S,331 

4. Federal 9,3C>0 


Total $ I0S,4IO 

B. Travel and mobility: 

1. Vacation travel in the United States — 

(а) Automobile touring 3,200,000 

(h) Travel by rad 750,000 

(c) Travel by air and water. 25,000 

2. Vacation travel abroad — 

(fl) To Canada 266,283 

(б) To Mexico 55,642 

(c) To countries overseas 301,470 

(d) To insular possessions 1,326 

(e) Alien American tourists abroad. .. 76,000 

S. Pleasure-use of cars, boats, etc. — 

(а) Automobiles (except touring) 1,246,000 

(б) Motor boats . . ... . 460,000 

(c) Motor cycles 10,706 

(d) Bicycles 0,634 


Total 6,492,151 

C. Commercial amusements: 

1. Moving pictures ... 1,500,000 

2. Other admissions 166,000 

3. Cabarets and night clubs 23,725 

4. Radios and radio broadcasting 525,000 


Total 2,214,725 

JO. Leisure time associations: 

1. Social and athletic clubs 125,000 

2. Luncheon clubs 7,500 

3. Lodges . 175.000 

4. Youth service and similar organizations 75,000 


Total 382.500 

E. Games, sports, outdoor life, etc.: 

1. Toys, games, playground equipment 113,800 

2. Pool, billiards, bowling equipment. . , 12,000 

3. Playing cards 20,000 

4. Sporting and athletic goods 500,000 

5. Hunting and fishing licenses 12,000 

6. College football 21,500 

7. Resort hotels 75,000 

8. Commercial and other camps 47,000 

9. Fireworks 6t771 

10. Phonographs and accessories 75,000 


Total 883.071 


Total annual cost of recreation - $10,165,857 


f The figures in this table arc for the most part for the year 1930 but in some instances the latest 
figwes available were for the years 1928 and 1929, The table therefore does not apply to any single 
year but may be regarded as an estimate of the annual cost of recreation at the end of the past 
decade before the effects of the fibiancial depression began to be seriously felt. 
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the figures given in Table 52, gives some indication of the 
extensive role of leisure time activities in the lives of the 
American people. However huge may seem this sum, it is 
less than half the amount recently estimated by Stuart 
Chase to be our bill for play. His figures, which total 
$21,045,000,000, include expenditures for such items as 
newspapers, tabloids, light fiction (in part), pleasure use of 
telephone, entertaining and visiting, candy, chewing gum, 
hard and soft drinks (in part), tobacco (in part), collections, 
hobbies, celebrations, commissions on gambling, etc., all of 
which have been omitted from the present estimate. When 
the cost of these items is deducted, his estimate amounts to 
$11,830,000,000, which fairly closely approximates the 
figures given in this chapter.* 

The recreational expenditures included in this discussion 
have been divided into five general classes: governmental 
expenditures, travel and mobility, commercial amusements, 
leisure-time associations, and a miscellaneous group of 
games, sports, camping, etc. When classified in this manner, 
travel stands out as the most expensive recreational 
activity with commercial amusements occupying second 
place. The cost of games, sports, and outdoor life, when 
supplemented by governmental expenditures which are 
largely for this purpose, amount to more than a billion 
dollars and stand third in this list of recreational expenses. 
While in this compilation of costs it has not been possible 
rigidly to separate active and passive forms of amusement, 
it is qmte evident that the bulk of our recreational expendi- 
tures, contrary to the opinion of many people, must be 
charged against forms of leisure time pursuits in which the 
people actively participate. 


^ Stuart Chase, **Play,” in C. A. Beard’s Whitim' ManMnd, Longmans, Green 
and Co,, 1928, ch. 14. Other recent but less comprehensive estimates of the cost 
of recreation are: Arthur B. Reeve, “What America Spends for Sport,” Outing, 
57: 300-308 (1910); W. R. Ingalls, WeaMh and Income of the American People, 
A Survey of the Economic Consequences of the War, York, Pa„ 1922, pp. 216- 
218; George B. Cutten, The Threat of Leisure, Yale University Press, 1926, p. 
TO-'Tl; Henry S. Curtis, “Can America Afford an Adequate System of Play^ 
grounds?” The American City, July 1921^, pp, 65-66. 
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Governmental Expenditures. — The total expenditures of 
the various branches of the government for the promotion 
of recreation, computed from the most recent available 
data, amount to $193,410,000, 76 per cent of which was 
spent by municipalities, 15 per cent by states, 5 per cent 
by the federal government, and 4 per cent by counties. 
Figures covering municipal expenditures for recreation are 
accessible only for cities of 30,000 population or more 
since cities of smaller size are not included in the Financial 
Statistics of Cities issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
According to the 1928 edition of this census report, the 
250 cities estimated to have populations in excess of 30,000 
at that time expended $62,871,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of public recreational facilities and $73,018,890 
for outlay for new properties. When to these sums are added 
the interest payments on debts incurred for recreational 
purposes, the total municipal expenditures for recreation in 
these 250 cities amounted to $147,179,000. The total value 
of the recreational property in these cities was $2,405,572,- 
000, which constituted 36 per cent of the value of all 
municipal property exclusive of public service enterprises. 
The value of property for recreational use was exceeded 
only by the value of school property. The gross expenditures 
of the different states for recreation during 1928 totaled 
$28,331,000, which includes the cost of operating the 
recreation departments, expenditures for fish and game 
conservation, and outlays for new parks, reservations, etc., 
together with the proportionate interest payments on 
debts, ^ The computation of federal expenditures for 
recreation is a difiScult matt^ since these are not reported 
separately by the census bureau as is done for cities and 
states. Various federal bureaus and departments are 
engaged in some form of recreational promotion but the 
expenditures for these purposes cannot be easily segregated. 
The only items included in this estimate of federal expendi- 
tures are the national parks, the bird, fish, and wild life 
refuges, fish and game protection, recreation and land use 

* U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statutks of Staiet, 1928. 
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of the Forest Service, and the Federal Radio Commission. 
For these items the federal government expended, in 1930, 
$9,300,000, four-fifths of which was required for the 
maintenance of the national parks.® 

Travel and Mobility. — ^In arriving at an estimate of the 
cost of vacation travel within the United States, use has 
been made of the figures given out by the Research Depart- 
ment of the American Automobile Association. According 
to their estimates for 1930, $3,200,000,000 was spent by 
Americans on vacation motor tours, $750,000,000 for 
vacation travel by rail, and $25,000,000 for vacation travel 
by air and water. ^ The United States Department of 
Commerce issues each year a bulletin dealing with the 
balance of international payments of the United States, in 
which detailed estimates are given of the expenditures of 
American tourists abroad. For the year 1930 these expendi- 
tures approximated $790,721,000, half of which was spent 
by American tourists over seas. The amount spent by 
American tourists in Canada was $266,283,000, which was 
more than one-third of the total spent in foreign travel.® 

In addition to the expenditures of auto tourists given 
above, there is also the cost of the pleasure use of the 
automobile for short trips. The estimate of $1,246,000,000 
to cover this important item was computed in the following 
manner. If we accept $350 as the average annual cost of 
operation per passenger car (including depreciation, interest 
on investment, and general upkeep), the expenditures for 
the 21,554,000 passenger cars estimated to have been in 
actual use in 1930 amount to $7,544,000,000. This amount 
does not seem excessive in view of the fact that it represents 
a rate of 5 cents for each mile of automobile travel on the 
assumption that passenger cars are on the average driven 
7,000 miles a year. Just how much of this total expenditure 

^ U. S. Treasury Department, Combined Statem&nJt of Receipts and Expenditures ^ 
Balances, etc. of the United States, 1930, 

^ Recreational Travel in 1930, Research Department of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. 

® U. S.^ Department of Commerce, The Balance of International Payments 
of the United States in 1930. 
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for the operation of motor cars should be charged against 
their recreational use is difficult to determine. It may be 
conservatively estimated, in view of recent traffic surveys, 
that at least one-fourth of the use of passenger cars is for 
recreation. On this basis we have $1,886,000,000 to cover 
the total amount spent on motor cars during 1930 for both 
touring and short pleasure trips. Since 20 per cent of the cost 
of motor touring, as given in the above estimate of the 
American Automobile Association, represents charges for car 
operation, $640,000,000 was deducted from $1,886,000,000 
which leaves $1,246,000,000 as the approximate amount 
spent for the daily pleasure use of the automobile exclusive 
of touring. While the total costs of the recreational use of 
the automobile amount to an extraordinary figure, the 
estimates have been made on a conservative basis and are 
probably well within the facts. 

The value of motorcycles, side cars and parts, according 
to the reports of the 1929 census of manufactures, was 
$10,796,000. Unfortunately there is no way of determining 
to what extent motorcycles are used for recreational travel. 
In the present estimate, the manufactmed value of these 
cars has been regarded as the total cost of motorcycling for 
pleasure on the assumption that the higher price paid for the 
machines by the consumer plus the cost of upkeep is 
approximately equal to the value of the machines used 
primarily for business purposes. 

The census of manufactures places the value of bicycles 
and bicycle parts produced in 1929 at $9,634,000. Bicycles 
are used predominantly but of course not exclusively for 
pleasure. This value of the bicycle at the factory has been 
taken as the cost of the pleasure use of the bicycle, although 
it is probably an underestimate in view of the wide differ- 
ence between the manufacturer’s value and the retail value 
of the bicycles manufactured.® 

Commercial Amusements, — The task of estimating the 
total expenditures for commercial amusements cannot be 
carried out satisfactorily because there is no centralized 

® United States Census of Manufactures, 1929. 
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method of reporting amounts paid for admission to amuse- 
ment places except those subject to taxation. During and 
immediately following the World War, when practically all 
commercial amusements were taxed, it was possible to 
estimate fairly accurately the expenditures in this field. 
In 1924, when admissions as low as ten cents were subject 
to federal taxation, the total amount paid by the public for 
admission to places required to pay this tax was approxi- 
mately $768,000,000. This doubtless included moving 
picture and other theaters, concerts given for financial 
profit, baseball and other games, amusement parks, etc. 
The federal tax on amusements of this class for the year 
1930 applied only to admissions of three dollars or more and 
therefore is of no value in computing the total amount spent 
on such amusements that year. In 1928, when admissions 
of more than 75 cents were taxed one cent for each ten 
cents or fraction thereof, the amount spent for admissions 
to places subject to this tax was somewhere near $166,000,- 
000.^ Since few motion picture theaters during that year 
charged an admission above 75 cents, this estimate for 
admissions to theaters, concerts, exhibitions, etc. may be 
regarded as an expenditure additional to the amount spent 
on motion pictures. This amount, which has been used as 
our estimate of admissions other than moving pictures, is 
doubtless too conservative inasmuch as it does not include 
the large sum that must have been expended for admission 
charges less than 75 cents at many different kinds of amuse- 
ment places. 

Another class of commercial amusements taxed by the 
federal government is listed imder the heading of cabarets, 
roof gardens, etc. The government tax is 20 per cent of the 
total charge made by these places, on the assumption that this 
proportion of the expenditure goes for entertainment while 
the remaining 80 per cent is paid for the food. This tax, at 
the rate of one and one-half cents for each ten cents or 
fraction thereof, yielded a revenue of $711,752 in 1930. 
Assuming a straight tax of 15 per cent, the 20 per cent of the 

^ Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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total charges that were taxed amounted to $4,745,000, and 
the total charge to $23,725,000. Since the primary motive in 
attending a resort of this class is to enjoy the entertainment, 
it seems proper to include the total charge in figuring the 
cost of recreation. 

The amount spent on admissions to motion picture 
theaters is estimated to be $1,500,000,000.* This is com- 
puted on the basis of 100,000,000 admissions per week at an 
average admission price of 30 cents. This estimate of 
motion picture expenditures is perhaps too low, for the 
weekly attendance during 1930 very probably approximated 
115,000,000 and 40 cents may not be too high for the 
average price of admission that year. K these latter figures 
are used as a basis for computation, the annual expenditures 
by the public for motion pictures would be $2,392,000,000. 

Radios and radio parts cost the American people in 1930 
approximately $500,951,000, a marked decline over the 
sales made during the preceding year. The cost of broad- 
casting programs paid indirectly by the public through 
advertisers was at least $25,000,000.® If to these items a 
reasonable charge is added for the upkeep of the 12,000,000 
radios in use throughout the country, it is apparent that the 
estimate of $525,000,000 as the expenditures for radio 
entertainment during 1930 is very conservative. 

It is probable that the above items cover the major 
expenditures for commercial amusements although no 
account has been taken of such items as pool and billiard 
halls, penny arcades, street carnivals, amusement parks 
and other amusement places where the admission charge is 
too small to be subject to federal taxation. The total 
estimate of $2,214,725,000 should be regarded as a minimum 
and not a maximum expenditure in this important field of 
recreation. 

Leisure Time Associations. — ^Expenditures for the sup- 
port of private organizations in the field of leisure have 

® Estimates of attendance made by the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America. 

• Martin Codd, “Radio and Its Future,’' Hwrpers, 1830, pp. 5803-204. National 
Advertising Records, January 1831. 
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been computed only for four major types of associations for 
which reasonably satisfactory data are available. Clubs 
and associations maintained primarily for purposes of 
recreation are subject to federal taxation when their dues 
are more than $25 a year. The income of clubs that fall 
within this class, computed from the federal taxes paid, 
must have amounted to more than $125,000,000 in 1930.^° 
This includes all the largest and most important recreational 
associations such as country, golf, tennis, yacht, and other 
sport clubs, but there are an unknown number of small clubs 
within this group that escape taxation since their annual 
dues are $25 or less. Luncheon clubs and fraternal societies 
are exempt from government taxation since they have 
functions in addition to the provision of recreation for their 
members. The luncheon club members, who number 
approximately 500,000, must pay in annual dues $7,500,000 
on the basis of $15 per member, which is the minimum dues 
for the federations having more than half the membership 
of luncheon clubs. A careful analysis of the data on secret 
societies and fraternal organizations shows that the mem- 
bership in 1930 was about 35,000,000. If membership dues 
average $5 a year, which is a low estimate, the total spent 
on these organizations that year was $175,000,000. Another 
important type of association is the Youth Service Associa- 
tions and other organizations interested in providing better 
recreational facilities for the general public. Considering 
only the largest and best known of associations of this class, 
their total yearly expenditures amount to about $75,000,- 
000. The grand total of $382,500,000 for associations in the 
leisure time field is a minimum estimate since there are 
other types of organizations that might have been included. 

Games, Sports, Outdoor Life, Etc, — ^According to data 
supplied by the United States Department of Commerce, 
the production of sporting and athletic goods, including 
firearms, ammunition, sport clothing, etc., in 1929 approxi- 
mated $350,000,000. Exports of these commodities exceeded 

Annual Report of tlie United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1930. 

Data supplied by tbe lieadquarters of luncheon club federations. 
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imports by $8,000,000, reducing the value of goods for sale 
in this country to $342,000,000. It is estimated that the 
cost of these goods to the consumer was at least $500,000,- 
000. Doll carriages, go-carts, velocipedes, tricycles, chil- 
dren’s wagons and automobiles, sleds, mechanical toys, 
dolls, play furniture, and playground equipment represent 
an expenditure of about $113,000,000 based on the value 
of these goods at the factory. Computed in the same manner 
the cost of phonographs and accessories amoimt to $75,000,- 
000. Expenditures for pool, billiard, and bowling equip- 
ment totaled $12,000,000; for fireworks, $6,700,000. Federal 
tax during 1930 was paid on 48,000,000 packs of playing 
cards, the retail value of which must have been at least 
$20,000,000 during 1930. Approximately 100,000 persons 
attend the 1,350 commercial camps, and their expenditures 
at an average of $300 per person amount to $30,000,000. 
The 1,140,000 persons who attended in 1929 the summer 
camps maintained by welfare organizations, spent $17,000,- 
000 if the average expenditure per person was $15. Admis- 
sions to college football games amounted in 1930 to 
approximately $21,500,000. Guests at summer and winter 
resort hotels, according to the 1930 hotel census, spent 
about $75,000,000.^^ 

The Mounting Costs of Recreation. — ^It is quite clear 
from the evidence presented in the preceding chapters 
that the cost of recreation reached a high level at the close 
of the past decade that had never before been attained. A 
certain part of this advancing cost was brought about by 
increasing numbers and expanding wealth and should be 
regarded merely as a normal accompaniment of a growing 
nation. But by far the largest share of this advance, especi- 
ally during the past ten or fifteen years, is the result of a 
new popular interest in recreation that has revolutionized 

12 U» S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Census of Manufactures, 1929. Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 1930. U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Document No. 1098, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Year Book of Agriculture, 1931. U. S. Census of 
Distribution, 1929. Social Work Year Book, 1929. Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 3. 
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the habits of the people and created an unprecedented 
willingness to spend money freely for sports and amuse- 
ments. There can be no doubt of the recent trend away 
from the more simple and less expensive leisure time 
pursuits to those that are more costly. Bicycles have been 
replaced by automobiles and canoes have given way to 
motor boats. Quiet vacations spent at home or in adjacent 
places have been supplanted by vacation motor tours 
covering many hundreds of miles and involving considerable 
financial outlay. No popular outdoor games of a generation 
ago required even a small fraction of the expenditures that 
are now made to provide facilities and equipment for the 
playing of golf. An important characteristic of present day 
recreation in comparison with that of the past is the heavy 
burden of expense that goes along with its enjoyment. 

Any exact measurement of these mounting costs over a 
period of years for the entire field of recreation is imprac- 
ticable because of lack of comparable data. Our estimate of 
the rate of increase must be limited to specific items and 
activities sufficiently representative perhaps to indicate 
general trends but by no means comprehensive. The annual 
production of sporting and athletic goods, not including 
firearms and ammunition nor sport clothes, increased nearly 
two and one-half times between 1919 and 1929. The produc- 
tion of children’s toys and games during this period in- 
creased in value about one-third as rapidly as did sporting 
goods while the manufacture of pool and billiard tables and 
bowling alleys declined in value by nearly one-half.^® 
Receipts from the federal tax on the dues of social and 
athletic clubs show an increase of about 2.4 times between 
1920 and 19S0 m spite of the fact that the basis of taxation 
was changed during this period so as to exempt many of 
the smaller clubs that had previously been taxed.^^ The 
probabilities are that certain types of clubs in this group, 
notably goK and tennis clubs, increased their total expendi- 
tures to a much greater extent. Applying to the golf courses 

United States Census of Manufctctures, 1919, 1929. 

Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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existing in 1916 the average valuation of golf courses in 
1930, the investments for golf facilities increased 8 times 
during this period A® Since this computation doubtless allows 
too high a value for the earlier courses, this rate of increase 
must be considerably underestimated. College football 
receipts in 1930 were more than three times the receipts 
in 1920. The expenditures of governmental units in the 
field of recreation have been increasing fairly rapidly, 
although no more rapidly than other government expendi- 
tures. The expenditures for the operation and maintenance 
of general recreation departments in 146 cities of 30,000 
population or more, for which data were available, increased 
about seven and one-half times between 1903 and 1928. 
Per capita expenditures increased from $0.35 to $1.44 dur- 
ing this same period, but these recreational expenditures 
were in the same ratio to total expenditures in 1928 as in 
1905.’^® The per capita expenditures of states for recreation 
increased from one to three cents between 1919 and 1928^’’ 
but still remain an extremely small item in comparison with 
other expenditures (Table 50). The appropriations of the 
federal government for national parks increased 14 times 
between 1917 and 1930.^® There is no satisfactory basis for 
measuring the increased expenditures for pleasure travel 
but there can be no doubt that automobile touring, which 
now constitutes the largest item in this field of recreation, 
is almost entirely a development of the past two decades 
and has gone forward with extraordinary rapidity since 
1920. According to estimates by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce the expenditures for 
foreign travel increased steadily from $356,000,000 in 1922 
to $878,407,000 in 1929, and dropped to $829,721,000 in 
1930; the increase for the entire period was 133 per cent.^» 
Since the estimated attendance at moving picture theaters 

“ The Oolf Market (1930 edition), published by GoZ/dom, Chicago. 

U. S. Bureau of lie Census, Financial Statistics of Cities, 1928. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1928. 

Annual Reports of the National Park Service. 

18 U. S. Department of Commerce, The Balance of International Payments of 
the United States in 1930* 
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nearly trebled between 1922 and 1930, the expenditures of 
the public for this form of amusement must have increased 
at a similar rate on the assumption that the average price 
of admission remained the same.^® The fact that the total 
expenditures for the production of motion picture films 
increased two and one-third times between 1921 and 1929^^ 
gives further evidence of the growing costs in this field 
(Table 33). The expenditures for radio entertainment have 
gone forward even more rapidly. Between 1921 and 1929 
the value of radio products increased thirty-five times 
(Table 35). On the basis of federal taxes paid by night 
clubs, cabarets, etc., the expenditures for this form of 
entertainment have remained fairly constant during the 
past decade. This conclusion, however, may not be justified 
in view of the difficulty in collecting taxes from all amuse- 
ment places of this type, many of which may be operating 
illegally. The federal tax rate on admissions to theaters, 
concerts, etc. varied so frequently between 1920 and 1930 
that this source of information is of no value in determining 
the changes in expenditures from year to year.^^ The 
budgets of the more important leisure time associations such 
as luncheon clubs, civic clubs, youth service associations, 
etc. have in general mounted upward during the past 
decade. One significant exception is found in the fraternal 
orders, whose membership since 1925 has on the whole 
shown a slight decline which would indicate decreased 
expenditures for membership dues.^^ 

While the above examples cover a sufficiently wide range 
of leisure time activities to indicate clearly the trend toward 
higher expenditures, the wide variations in the changing 
costs of the different items make impossible any reliable 
estimate of the rate of increase for recreation as a whole. 
As a matter of fact the modern recreation movement has 
not gone forward in a consistent or well balanced manner. 


Estimates by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 
United States Census of Manufactures, 1921, 1929. 

Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
See Chapter VII for data concerning leisure time associations. 
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Certain forms of recreation for a time enjoy wide popularity 
only to be supplanted by others with a wider appeal. 
American recreation during the past decade has been 
dominated by the automobile, the moving picture, the radio, 
and competitive sports organized on a grand scale following 
patterns set by the business world. More than two-thirds 
of our nation’s recreation bill can be charged against these 
forms of amusement which now occupy the center of the 
stage. Whether Americans will continue to give their chief 
allegiance to expensive types of sports and amusements 
it is difficult to predict. Many other forms of recreation 
of a simpler sort have had a less spectacular develop- 
ment during recent years but are apparently gaming a 
wider hold upon the people each year. Perhaps the necessity 
for retrenchment in the scale of living may give new 
impetus to leisure time activities that can be enjoyed at a 
minimum of expense. 

The popularity of expensive forms of recreation must not, 
however, be regarded as the sole cause of the nation’s 
expanding recreational budget. The trend toward wider 
participation in leisure time activities is another factor of 
equal if not greater importance. Vacation motor tomrs bulk 
so large in the cost of recreation because 40,000,000 people 
enjoy each year this form of pleasure travel. The attendance 
of 100,000,000 people a week is the explanation of the 
enormous moving picture bill of the nation. During this 
past decade record breaking crowds have attended baseball 
and football games, prize fights, horse races, and a large 
variety of other sports. The increasing number of partici- 
pants in outdoor sports and games has made necessary an 
extraordinary advance in providing suitable recreational 
facilities easily accessible for the mass of the people. The 
acquirement of land suitable for modern sports has involved 
heavy expenditures both by municipalities and by private 
clubs and associations. Investments in municipal parks 
already total more than two billion dollars. For golf playing 
facilities nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars have 
been paid out of public and private funds. The expenditures 
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for recreation have constantly mounted during the past 
decade because of the effort to keep pace with the unpre- 
cedented demand for more space and equipment for 
play. 

It must not be forgotten also that this great advance in 
recreational costs occurred during a period of business 
prosperity when money was available for many purposes 
and was spent with unusual freedom. The widespread 
desire to enjoy sports and amusements led to rapid increases 
in recreational budgets that have had to be curtailed during 
these times of financial depression. Municipalities under 
the necessity of economizing have greatly reduced their 
expenditures for recreation. Golf and other recreational 
clubs have in many instances undertaken a too elaborate 
program and now must make drastic retrenchments. Large 
numbers of people have been forced by a declining income 
to indulge in less expensive pleasures. Apparently the curve 
of recreational expenditures reached its highest point in 
1939 and since then has been going downward. In spite of 
these setbacks, however, there is no evidence of any de- 
clining interest in the field of recreation. During the coming 
years there may be no repetition of the spectacular growth 
of recreational activities that took place during the past 
decade but no doubt every effort will be made to provide 
more adequate facilities for the enjoyment of leisure. 
Perhaps during a period of slower development there may 
be greater success in building up a well balanced recrea- 
tional program more carefully planned in the interests of 
the general welfare. 
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